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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THE present volume has grown out of certain 
chapters relating to the Poetics in the first edition 
of ‘Some Aspects of the Greek Genius.’ These 
chapters have been enlarged and partly re-written ; 
and further questions, not touched on in the earlier 
volume, and bearing on Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, 
are here discussed. A text and a translation of the 
Poetics are prefixed to the Essays. 

It is just a hundred years since a critical text 
of the Poetics has been published in Great Britain. 
Tyrwhitt’s edition, which appeared at Oxford in 
1794, was, indeed, the work of an admirable 
scholar; but since that time much light has been 
thrown on almost every page of this treatise. And 
yet even to-day, after all the labours of German 
scholars, no editor can hope to produce a text 
which will not provoke dissent on the part of com- 
petent critics. For my own part, I find myself 
more frequently in agreement with William Christ 


on questions of reading, than with any previous 
Vv 
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editor. Susemihl, to whom every student of Aris- 
totle is profoundly indebted, appears to me to carry 
conjecture too far, more especially in the trans- 
position of sentences and the omission of words. 
On the other hand, Vahlen’s adherence to the 
Parisian MS. (A°) borders on superstition,—if one 
may dare so to speak of the critic who in a pre- 
eminent degree has contributed to the elucidation 
of the Poetics. 

The superiority of the Parisian over all other 
extant MSS. is beyond dispute ; still I cannot share 
the confidence with which the best editors now 
speak of it as the sole source from which the rest 
are derived. It is true there are no decisive 
passages by which the independent value of these 
latter can be established. But that some of them 
have an independent worth is rendered highly 
probable by two considerations. First, by the 
appearance in them of words which are omitted in 
A°, but are necessary to complete the sense. The 
missing words are not unfrequently such as a 
copyist could hardly have supplied. Secondly, by 
the number of instances in which the true reading 
is hopelessly obscured in A°, but preserved in some 
of the so-called ‘apographa.’ No ordinary scribe 
could have hit on such happy corrections. While 
doubting, however, whether A° is indeed the arche- 
type of all extant MSS., I have, for the sake of 


convenience, retained in the critical notes the usual 
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abbreviation ‘apogr.,’ to denote any MS. or MSS. 
other than A‘. 

The conjectures of my own which are admitted 
into the text are few in number. They will be 
found in i; 3. 1446-8 33e1x. 38. 1456 b 8, xxiii; 1. 
45002 17, xxiv. 1021460 a 35, xxv. 4: 1460:b- 17; 
xxv. 14. 1461 a 27, xxv. 16.1461 a35.! Theemen- 
dation in xxi. 1, év) pétpo puyntixis for ev pétpo 
puuntixns will, | hope, appear as plausible to others 
as it is convincing to myself. In ix. 5 (otrw ta 
tuxyovta dvopata), though I have not altered the 
traditional reading, yet for reasons stated in note 
1, p. 376, I suspect we ought to read od 7a tuydvta 
évopata, and I venture to press this suggestion. 
In a certain number of passages I have bracketed 
words, hitherto retained by the editors, which I 
take to be glosses that have crept into the text. 
The passages are these—ill. 1. 1448 a 23, vi. 
tee 450 ab et8 xvid 1455 a7, xvi. 2641455 
b 22.7, But the detailed treatment of these and 
other questions of criticism and interpretation must 
be reserved for the more fitting pages of a com- 
mentary. 

Fortunately, the general views of Aristotle on 

1 Of these the conjecture in iii, 3 is withdrawn in later editions ; 
that in xxv. 14 gives place to <otovotv> (Tucker). 

2 In vi. 18 I read in ed. 2 tv Aeyouevwv (Gomperz) instead 
of [trav pev Adywv] of ed. 1, and in xvii. 5 dru avros (Bywater) for 


[twas avros]. In ed. 3, however, I returned to the MSS, reading 
in xvii. 5: see infra, p. xxv. 
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Poetry and Art are not affected by the minor 
difficulties with which the Poetics abounds. In- 
complete as our material is when all scattered 
references have been brought together, the cardinal 
points of Aristotle’s aesthetic theory can be seized 
with some certainty. But his Poetics must be read 
in the light of his other writings; we must trace 
the links which connect his theory of Art with his 
philosophic system as a whole; we must discover 
the meaning he attaches to ‘Imitation’ as an 
aesthetic term,—a somewhat infelicitous term, it 
must be owned, inherited by him from his pre- 
decessors, but henceforth charged with a new 
meaning. Such an inquiry will dispel the vulgar 
notion that still survives in popular manuals, that 
by ‘Imitation’ Aristotle means a literal copy, a 
mere facsimile of the world of experience. The 
clue to his real thought is to be found in the 
assertion that Poetry is an expression of the 
‘universal’; that is, of the universal element in 
human life. In interpreting the full significance 
of this conception frequent reference will of 
necessity be made to the wider principles of 
the Aristotelian philosophy. 

In the following pages I have attempted to bring 
out some of the vital connexions which are thus 
suggested between Aristotle’s theory of Poetry 
and other sides of his comprehensive thought. In 
endeavouring to state his views and estimate their 
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worth candidly and without exaggeration, I have 
not forgotten that Aristotle, more than any other 
writer, has suffered from the intemperate admiration 
of his friends. There have been periods when he 
was held to be infallible both in literature and 
in philosophy. A sovereign authority has been 
claimed for him by those who possessed no first- 
hand knowledge of his writings, and certainly were 
not equipped with sufficient Greek to interpret 
the text. A far truer respect would have been 
shown him had it been frankly acknowledged, that 
in his Poetics there are oversights and omissions 
which cannot be altogether set down to the frag- 
mentary character of the book; that his judgments 
are based on literary models which, perfect as 
they are in their kind, do not exhaust the 
possibilities of literature; that many of his 
rules are tentative rather than dogmatic; that 
some of them need revision or qualification ; that, 
for example, the requisites laid down in chap. xii. 
for the character of the tragic protagonist would 
exclude from the first rank of art some of the 
noblest figures of the Greek drama,—Antigone, 
Clytemnestra, and possibly Prometheus. On the 
other hand, we may well wonder at the im- 
partiality of mind, which lifted him above some, 
at least, of the limitations of his age, though he 
could not wholly emancipate himself from the 


external rules and usages of the Athenian theatre. 
b 
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Above all we may admire his insight into the 
essential quality of Poetry as a concrete expression 
of the universal, To this result he was led by a 
penetrating analysis of the imaginative creations 
of Greece itself. Universality is, indeed, their 
characteristic note. The accidents of human 
nature seem here to fall into the background, 
while its larger lineaments are disengaged. 

A list of the more important works which treat 
of the Poetics will be found on page xxxvu. I 
desire, however, here to mention the books which 
have chiefly aided me in the preparation of the 
Essays: E. Miller, Geschichte der Kunst ber 
der Alten, Breslau, 1834. Vahlen, Bestrdge 
zu Aristoteles’ Poetik, Wien, 1865. Teichmiiller, 
Aristotelische Forschungen, Halle, 1869. Rein- 
kens, Aristoteles iiber Kunst, Wien, 1870. Doring, 
Die Kunstlehre des Aristoteles, Jena, 1870. Ber- 
nays, Zwei Abhandlungen tiber die Aristotelosche 
Theorie des Drama, Berlin, 1880. I owe, more- 
over, special and personal thanks to Prof. A. C. 
Bradley for valuable criticisms on my _ earlier 
volume, which I have here turned to account. I 
have reason also gratefully to acknowledge the 
singular care and skill displayed by Messrs. R. & R. 
Clark’s Reader. 


Epinsureu, November 1894. 
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Tue chief alterations in this edition, as compared 
with the first, consist in the enlargement of the 
Critical Notes, and a careful revision of the Trans- 
lation. Minor changes and additions will be found 
in the Essays. A third index also has been added 
containing a list of the passages in Greek authors 
referred to in the volume. 

In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still being 
to keep the notes within limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticus, still less to do duty for a commentary. 
I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural 
emendation of much importance has been over- 
looked. 

Of my own conjectures, printed in the text of 
the first edition, one or two appear to have carried 
general conviction, in particular that in xxi. 1. 


xi 
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Two have been withdrawn (see p. vii.). One, 
which I previously relegated to the notes, while 
putting in a plea for its acceptance in the preface, 
has since won the approval of many scholars, 
including the distinguished names of Professor 
Susemihl and Professor Tyrrell, and it is with 
some confidence that I now insert it in the text. 
I refer to od (ofrm MSS.) ta tuydvta dvowata in 
ix. 5. 1451 b 18, where the Arabic has ‘names 
not given at random.’ For the copyist’s error 
ef, ix. 2. 1451 a 37 (=a 36 Bekk.), where A° 
has oftw, though od 7d rightly appears in the 
‘apographa’: and for a similar omission of ov 
in A®° cf. vi. 12. 1450 a 29, od tromoes 6 Hv Tis 
Tpaydlas épyov, the indispensable negative being 
added in ‘apographa’ and found in the Arabic. 
The emendation not only gives a natural instead 
of a strained sense to the words ra tuyovta 
évopara, but also fits in better with the general 
context, as I have argued at some length, pp. 
376-9 (note). 

Another conjecture of my own I have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 1450 a 12,1 read <advres> as eimrety 
for ov« driyot aitav as eizeiv of the MSS., follow- 
ing the guidance of Diels and of the Arabic. I 
regard ov« ddiyou adtév as a gloss which displaced 
part of the original phrase (see Critical Notes). As 
a parallel case I have adduced Rhet. i. 1. 1354 a 
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12, where ovde ws elmetv, the reading in the 
margin of A°, ought, I think, to be substituted in 
the text for the accepted reading ortyov. The 
word 6déyov is a natural gloss on oddéy as ciety, 
but not so, ovSev ws elzrety On dréyov. 

In two other difficult passages the Ehetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid. In xvii. 1. 
1455 a 27 I have (as in the first edition) bracketed 
tov Oearnv, the object to be supplied with érdvOavev 
being, as I take it, the poet, not the audience. 
This I have now illustrated by another gloss of 
a precisely similar kind in fhet. i. 2. 1358 a 8, 
where AavOdvovely te [rovs axpoatas| has long been 
recognised as the true reading, the suppressed 
object being not the audience but the rhetoricians. 

Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 23, where A° 
gives the meaningless dddov 6é, I read (as in the 
first edition) aA ovdé, following the reviser of A°. 
This reading, which was accepted long ago by 
Vettori, has been strangely set aside by the chief 
modern editors, who either adopt a variant dAXo 
sé or resort to conjecture, with the result that 
tpocbeivar at the end of the sentence is forced into 
impossible meanings. A passage in the Rhetoric, 
i. 2. 1357 a 17 ff., appears to me to determine the 
question conclusively in favour of dar’ ovdé... 
avayxn ... tpocbciva. The passage runs thus: 
éav yap 4 Te TovT@Y yvapiysov, ode Set éyeV* adTos 


\ a / ¢ by) / @ oe \ 
yap TOUTO mpoatiOnavw 0 akpoatns, otov ote Awpievs 
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oredavirny ayava vevixnxev, ixavov eireiy Ste ‘Odpria 
yap veviennev, To 8 StL otepavitns Ta “Odvdpria, oddé 
Se? rpooOeivas: yiryvookoves yap wavres. The general 
idea is closely parallel to our passage of the Poetics, 
and the expression of it is similar, even the word 
ovdé (where the bare od might have been expected) 
in the duplicated phrase oddé Sez réyew, odSé Set 
mpoobeivat. One difficulty still remains. The sub- 
ject to eivar 7 yevécOar is omitted. To supply it 
in thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and I have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tucker’s conjecture, 
avayKn <KaKkelvo> elvat ) yevéoOar. 

The two conjectures of my own above mentioned 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally I have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p. 4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia (D. Nutt, 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole 
were before us in a literal translation, it could not 
safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic save with the utmost caution and 
subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
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seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. Two striking instances may here 
be noted :— 

(1) i. 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of ézomouwa and the 
insertion of dvevuyos before tuyydvovea, accord- 
ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Orrentalia, p. 47). 

(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, where for peyadworav of 
the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of the Arabic, 
restored the word Maccadordy, and added a most 
ingenious and convincing explanation of ‘Epyoxai- 
xotavOos (see Critical Notes). This emendation 
is introduced for the first time into the present 
edition. Professor Margoliouth tells me that 
Diels’ restoration of érevEdpuevos in this passage is 
confirmed by the fact that the same word is 
employed in the Arabic of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
to render eiyecOar. 

Another result of great importance has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from 
the text of A°, it confirms the reading found in 
one or other of the ‘apographa, or conjectures 
made either at the time of the Renaissance or in 
a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
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the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A° the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
Margoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Sitzwngsber. der Berl. Akad. 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 
not dealt with in his Analecta Orientalia. He has 
most generously put his learning at my disposal, 
and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure and throws no light on 
the difficulty ; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— 


ii. 3. 1448 a 15, domep of rods! 

vi. 7. 1450 a 17, <6 8¢ Bios>, omitting kal eddapovias 
kal 7 evdayuovia of the MSS. 

xi. 6. 1452 b 10, [rotrwy 8 . . . etpynrar] 

xvill. 6. 1456 a 24, <Kal> eixds? 


1 Ined. 3 I simply give the MSS. reading in the text, domep f yasT. 
2 In ed. 8 the word here added is omitted in the text. 
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xx. 5. 1456 b 35, <ovx> dvev! 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 34, [kat dojpov]. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and _ insignificant, 
only not in so far as it is significant in the 
noun’ 


xxl. 1. 1457 a 36, MacoadAwréy (see above, p. xv.) 


xxv. 17. 1461 b 12, <kai tows addvarov> 


I hesitate to add to-this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxiii. 1. 1459 a 21, Kai jr opotas iotopiars 
tas ovvbéces, for Kal pr) opoias totopias tas cuvnbes 
of the MSS. (In defence of the correction see note, 
p. 165.) The Arabic, as I learn from Professor 
Margoliouth, is literally ‘and in so far as he does 
not introduce (or, there do not enter) into these 
compositions stories which resemble.’ This version 
appears to deviate both from our text and from 
Dacier’s conjecture. There is nothing here to 
correspond to cvv7Ges of the MSS. ; on the other 
hand, though cvvécexs may in some form have 
appeared in the Greek original, it is not easy to 
reconstruct the text which the translation implies. 
Another conjecture, communicated privately to 
me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well deserves mention. It 
involves the simpler change of opoias to otas. The 
sense then is, ‘and must not be like the ordinary 
histories’; the demonstr. rovodrovs being sunk in 


1 In ed. 3 the word here added is omitted in the text. 
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otas, so that ofa taropiat ai ovvnOes becomes by 
attraction, ofas ictopias tas cuvnbes. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corre- 
spondence with Professor Margoliouth :— 

(aw) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 
reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 
tion :— 

iv. 14.1449 a 27, exBaivovres ris A|exTiKHs appovias : 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from dialectic com- 


position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 
misunderstood.) 

vi. 18. 1450 b 13, rv pev Adywv: Arabic, ‘Sof the 
speech. The pev is not represented, but, owing 
to the Syriac form of that particle being identical 
with the Syriac for the preposition ‘of,’ it was 
likely to be omitted here by the translator or 
copyist. 

xviii. 1. 1455 b 25. The Arabic agrees with the 
MSS. as to the position of zoAAdkis, ‘as for 
things which are from without and certain things 
from within sometimes.’ 


xvill. 5. 1456 a 19, cat év rots drAois mpay Hare Arabic, 
‘and in the simple matters.’ 


xix. 2. 1456 a 38, ra ran wapackevateww: Arabic, 
‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 
More doubtful is xvi. 2. 1455 a 30, amd thy adris 
gdivcews: Arabic, ‘in one and the same nature.’ 
The Arabic mode of translation is not decisive as 
between the MSS. reading and the conjecture am’ 
avris tHs dvcews, but rather favours the former. 
(6) Passages where the conjectural omission of 
words is apparently supported by the Arabic :— 
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ix, 9.1451 b 31, ofa dv eikds yevéerOar kat duvara yeve- 
‘7Gac: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to prevent the 
condition of some things being therein like those 
which are supposed to be.’ But we can hardly 
say with certainty which of the two phrases the 
Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 31, ofov “Opéorns év 77 “Iduyeveta 
dveyvopurev Ott ‘Opeotyns: Arabic, ‘as in that 
which is called Iphigenia, and that is whereby 
Iphigenia argued that it was Orestes.’ This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 
Opéorns.t 


In neither of these passages, however, have I 
altered the MSS. reading. 

(c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 
heht :— 


i. 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
emerges is that in the Arabic rendering (‘of all 
the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 
no trace of «ai, which is found alike in A° and 
the ‘apographa.’ 

x. 3. 1452 a 20. The words yiyver$ac ratra are 
simply omitted in the Arabic. 


xxy. 18. 1461 b 18, dare cai airdv MSS. The line 
containing these words is not represented in the 
Arabic. 


xxv. 19. 1461 b 19, érav pa) dvayxns obans pmdev . 
The words in the Arabic are partly obliterated, 
partly corrupt. 


1 Vahlen (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu Aristoteles’ Poetik ii. 
1898, pp. 3-4) maintains that the inference drawn from the Arabic 
is doubtful, and he adds strong objections on other grounds to Diels’ 
excision of the first "Opéorns. 
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Apart from the revision of the Text, the Trans- 
lation has, I hope, been improved in many passages, 
and the improvements are largely due to the in- 
valuable aid I have received from my friend and 
colleague, Professor W. R. Hardie. To him I 
would return my warmest thanks; and also to 
another friend, Professor Tyrrell, who has read 
through the proof-sheets of the earlier portion of 
the volume, and has greatly assisted me by his 
literary and critical skill. 

The Essays are substantially unchanged, though 
they have undergone revision in detail and some 
expansion. In the notes to the Essays some 
new matter will be found, e.g. pp. 142-4 (on 
ch. i. 6-9), pp. 376-9 (on ch. ix. 4-5), pp. 259- 
260 (on ch. xiii. 2). 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B. Bosanquet 
(whose History of Aesthetec ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Rev. 
Dr. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism I 
have profited. In a special sense I am indebted to 
Professor Susemihl for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and else- 
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where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
grateful, I would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
in the Classical Review, May 1895; Mr. R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Review, 
2nd March 1895, and the Oxford Magazine, 12th 
June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 
again express no merely formal thanks. 


EDINBURGH, November 1897. 
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In preparing this third edition for the press I have 
expanded the critical notes and introduced some 
fresh material here and there into the Essays. The 
whole has been subjected to minute revision, and 
nothing of importance, I hope, has escaped me 
either in the criticisms of reviewers or in recent 
contributions made to the study of the text or to the 
general literature of the subject. Certain topics, 
indeed, might well have invited fuller treatment, 
but I have been reluctant to allow the volume to 
grow to an unwieldy size. 

In the revision of the text I have had the 
advantage of consulting two new editions, based 
on very different principles, those of Professor 
Bywater and Professor Tucker, from both of which 
I have derived assistance. In Professor Bywater’s 
edition I have noted the following passages in 
which manuscript authority (Parisinus 2038) is 
cited for readings which hitherto have been given 
as conjectural :—i. 4. 1447 a 21; xi. 5. 1452 b 3 


Xxill 
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and 4; xv. 1. 1454 a 19; xviii. 1. 1455 b 32; 
xxii, 7, 1458 b 20 and 29; xxiv. 8. 1460 a 13; 
xxv. 4. 1460 b 19; xxv. 16. 1461 b 3 and 17. 
1461 b 13; xxvi. 3. 1462 a 5; xxvi. 6. 1462 b 6. 
I am also indebted to Professor Bywater’s text 
for several improvements in punctuation. Most 
of his important emendations had appeared before 
the publication of my earlier editions, and had 
already found a place in the text or in the notes, 

I now append the chief passages in which the 
text of this edition differs from that of the last :— 


vii. 6. 1451 a 9. Here I keep the reading of the 
MSS., doep more kat dArAAorE dao. Schmidt's 
correction <«id@acw for daciv seemed at first 
sight to be confirmed by the Arabic, but, as 
Vahlen argues (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu 
Aristoteles’ Poetik, 1897), this is doubtful, and 
—a more fundamental objection—the question 
arises whether the correction can, after all, con- 
vey the sense intended. Can the words as 
emended refer to a known practice in present 
time, ‘as is the custom on certain other occasions. 
also,’ i.e. in certain other contests, the dydves of 
the law-courts being thus suggested? As to 
this I have always had misgivings. Further 
observation has convinced me that woré kat dAXore 
can only mean ‘at some other time also,’ 
in an indefinite past or future. With ¢aciv 
(sc. dywvicacOar) the reference must be to the 
past. This lands us in a serious difficulty, for 
the use of the xAeYidpa in regulating dramatic 
representations is otherwise unheard of. Still 
it is conceivable that a report of some such 
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old local custom had reached the ears of Aristotle, 
- and that he introduces it in a parenthesis with 
the ¢aciv of mere hearsay. 


ix. 7. 1451 b 21. I accept Welcker’s ’AvOe? for 
dvOet. Professor Bywater is, I think, the first 
editor who has admitted this conjecture into 
the text. 


xvii. 5. 1455 b 22. I restore the MSS. reading 
dvayvepicas twvds, Which has been given up by 
almost all editors, even the most conservative. 
Hitherto a parallel was wanting for the required 
meaning, ‘having made certain persons acquainted 
with him,’ ‘having caused them to recognise 
him.’ But Vahlen (Herm. Bemerk. 1898) has, 
if I am not mistaken, established beyond question 
this rare and idiomatic use of the verb by a 
reference to Diodorus Siculus iv. 59. 6, and by 
the corresponding use of yvwpifw in Plut. Vit. 
Thes. ch. xii. 


xix. 3. 1456 b 8. For idea of the MSS. I now read 
% dudvoa, (Previously I had accepted Tyrwhitt’s 
correction 757 & dei.) This conjecture was first 
made by Spengel, and strong arguments in its 
favour have recently been urged by V. Wrobel 
in a pamphlet in which this passage is discussed 
(Leopoli, 1900). 

xxv. 6. 1458 b 12. For perpov I now read pérpiov 
with Spengel. (So also Bywater.) Is it possible 
that in xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7 we should similarly 
read tw Tod perplov (uérpov codd.) prjKes, ‘a fair 
standard of length’? 


In xiv. 8-9. 1454 a 2-4 a much vexed question 
is, I am disposed to think, cleared up by a simple 
alteration proposed by Neidhardt, who in a 2 reads 
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xpdristov for Sedrepov, and in a 4 Sevrepoy for 
xpdtictov. This change, however, I have not intro- 
duced into the text. 

The Arabic version once more throws interesting 
light on a disputed reading. In xvil. 2 éxorarixot 
instead of éferactixol is a conjecture supported by 
one manuscript. In confirmation of this reading, 
which has always seemed to me correct, I extract 
the following note by Professor Margoliouth (Class. 
Rev. 1901, vol. xv. 54) :—‘ Professor Butcher. . . 
informed me that a continental scholar had asserted 
that the Arabic read éxotatixol for é&eractixot in 
this passage. I had been unable to satisfy myself 
about the Arabic word intended by the writer of 
the Paris MS., and therefore could not confirm 
this; but I must regret my want of perspicacity, 
for I have now no doubt that the word intended is 
‘ajabvyyina, which is vulgar Arabic for ‘‘ buffoons,” 
literally “‘men of wonder.” The Syriac translated 
by this word will almost certainly have been 
mathh’rdné, a literal translation of éxcratixol, 
which the Syriac translator probably thought 
meant “men who produce ecstasies.” The verb 
éficracOa: is not unfrequently rendered by the 
Syriac verb whence this word is derived.’ 

In a few other passages the Critical Notes or 
Translation contain new matter; e.g. ix. 8. 1451 
bo 235 xvi. 7.1455 °a 145" xxiv, 10 460m be ie 

xvi. 6. 1462 b 7. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION XXVll 


Turning now from the text to the subject- 
matter of the treatise, I must mention a valu- 
able book, Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik, 
by G. Finsler (Leipzig, 1900).  Aristotle’s debt 
to Plato is here set forth in fuller detail than 
has ever been done before; and though in some 
instances it may be doubted whether the obligation 
is not exaggerated and the ideas of these two 
thinkers brought into rather forced relation, yet 
there is much to be learned from the volume. 
In the notes to the Essays I have added many 
fresh illustrations from Plato, which have been 
suggested by reading Finsler. 

Mr. W. J. Courthope’s Oxford Lectures form 
another noteworthy volume, concerned chiefly with 
modern poetry, but embodying Aristotelian prin- 
ciples. The estimate of the Poetics in the lecture 
on ‘ Aristotle as a Critic’ is marked by rare insight 
and sureness of judgment. 

The learned and interesting History of Criticism, 
by Professor Saintsbury, ought also to be consulted 
by all students of the Poetics. The first five 
chapters of vol. i. give an instructive survey of 
Greek criticism, chapter i. being devoted to 
Aristotle. I would direct attention, moreover, 
to the History of Interary Criticism in the 
Renaissance (New York, 1899), by J. E. Spingarn, 
to which frequent reference is made in the notes. 

I owe to the kindness of Professor Sonnenschein 
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the information as to the significant names in 
Roman comedy contained in the note pp. 376 ff. 
In rewriting this whole note, as also that on p. 259, 
I have slightly modified my former view. Another 
note, pp. 344-5, gives in a compressed form the 
result of a conversation with Mr. A. C. Bradley, 
whom I desire to thank, not for the first time. 
The remarks added on pp. 225-6 are designed 
further to elucidate the relation between Art and 
Morality as I believe it to have been conceived by 
Aristotle. A few observations on Ibsen’s drama 
will be found on pp. 270-1. It is needless to 
specify other minor additions of a like kind. 

I cannot in concluding omit a word of cordial 
thanks to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s accomplished 
Reader. 


EDINBURGH, October 1902. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


Tuis edition differs but little from the last, the 
only two changes of any importance being in the 
interpretation of ¢ov (ch. vil. 4-5, xxiii. 1) p. 
188, and of repiréreva pp. 329-331. On particular 
points, including bibliographical matter, I have 
received kind assistance from Dr. J. E. Sandys. 
I desire also to express once more my obligations 


to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader. 


Lonpon, January 1907. 


xxix 


PREFACE TO REPRINT OF 1911 


In a set of sheets of this book found among my 
brother’s papers after his death, he had introduced 
a few corrections both in the textual notes and in 
the translation as far as p. 110. These have been 
embodied in the present reprint, which is otherwise 
an exact reproduction of the edition of 1907, when 
the book was for the first time printed from 
electrotype plates. The additions to the textual 
notes consist mainly of references to two MSS., 
Parisinus 2038 and Riccardianus 46. The slight 
verbal changes in the English version are in every 
case aimed at conveying the sense more closely, 
and are interesting illustrations of the author’s 
scrupulous care in such matters. 


; J. G. BUTCHER. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


. ‘Imitation’ (uluyovs) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry, 


Music, Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Medium or material Vehicle, the 
Objects, and the Manner of Imitation. The Medium of 
Imitation is Rhythm, Language, and ‘Harmony’ (or Melody), 
taken singly or combined. 


The Objects of Imitation. 
Higher or lower types are represented in all the Imitative 
Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between 
Tragedy and Comedy. 


The Manner of Imitation. 

Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, pure 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama. A 
digression follows on the name and original home of the 
Drama. 


The Origin and Development of Poetry. 

Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, the 
instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of ‘Harmony’ and 
Rhythm. 

Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions: 
traces of this twofold tendency are found in the Homeric poems: 
Tragedy and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a developed 
form. 

The successive steps in the history of Tragedy are enumer- 
ated. 


Definition of the Ludicrous (7d yeXotov), and a brief sketch of the 
rise of Comedy. Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 
and Tragedy. (The chapter is fragmentary.) 
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Definition of Tragedy. Six elements in Tragedy : three external, 
—namely, Spectacular Presentment (6 ris dpews Kdcpos or dys), 
Lyrical Song (uedoroila), Diction (Adés); three internal,— 
namely, Plot (ui00s), Character (400s), and Thought (didvou). 
Plot, or the representation of the action, is of primary import- 
ance ; Character and Thought come next in order. 


The Plot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of adequate 
magnitude. 


The Plot must be a Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in Unity 
of Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected. 


(Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only by the 
observance of Poetic as distinct from Historic Truth ; for 
Poetry is an expression of the Universal, History of the Par- 
ticular. The rule of probable or necessary sequence as applied 
to the incidents. Certain plots condemned for want of Unity. 

The best Tragic effects depend on the combination of the 
Inevitable and the Unexpected. 


(Plot continued.) Definitions of Simple (am)o?z) and Complex 
(wem)eypuevor) Plots. * 


. (Plot continued.) Reversal of the Situation (aepuréreca), Recog- 


nition (dvayvapiors), and Tragic or disastrous Incident (dos) 
defined and explained. 


. The ‘quantitative parts’ (uépy xara 7d mocdv) of Tragedy de- 


fined :—Prologue, Episode, etc. (Probably an interpolation.) 


(Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action. The 
change of fortune and the character of the hero as requisite 
to an ideal Tragedy. The unhappy ending more truly tragic 
than the ‘poetic justice’ which is in favour with a popular 
audience, and belongs rather to Comedy. 


(Plot continued.) The tragic emotions of pity and fear should 
spring out of the Plot itself. To produce them by Scenery or 
Spectacular effect is entirely against the spirit of Tragedy. 
Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to heighten the 
emotional effect. 


. The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral purpose) 


in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture. The rule of 
necessity or probability applicable to Character as to Plot. 
The ‘Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here). How 
Character is idealised. 
(Plot continued.) Recognition : its various kinds, with examples. 
Practical rules for the Tragic Poet : 
(1) To place the scene before his eyes, and to act the 
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parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 
dramatis personae. 

(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- 
ing to fill in the episodes. 

The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 


Further rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (déo1s) and Dé- 
nouement (vows) of the Plot, especially the Dénowement. 

(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(3) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) To make the Choral Odes—like the Dialogue—an organic 
part of the whole. 


Thought (didvoa), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 
Tragedy. 
Thought is revealed in the dramatic speeches composed 
according to the rules of Rhetoric. 
Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of 
Delivery, rather than of Poetry. 


Diction, or Language in general. An analysis of the parts of 
speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated.) 


Poetic Diction. The words and modes of speech admissible 
in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 
A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. 
(Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 
language with perspicuity. 
Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action: herein 
contrasted with History. 


(Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with 
Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem; (2) the metre ; 
(3) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. 


Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its difference from common 
reality. 


A general estimate of the comparative worth of Epic Poetry and 
Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 


ABBREVIATIONS IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 


Ac 


I 


the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 
century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 


apogr.= one or more of the MSS. other than A®. 


Arabs= the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is not 
directly taken from the Greek, but is a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical notes are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Orientulia.) 


M4 


the Greek manuscript, far older than A° and no 
longer extant, which was used by the Syriac 
translator. (This symbol already employed 
by Susemihl I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to = are those which 
we infer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 


Ald.= the Aldine edition of Rhetores Graeci, published 


in 1508. 
Vahlen= Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3. 
Vahlen coni.= a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 
{ ]J= words with manuscript authority (including A°), 
which should be deleted from the text. 
< >= a conjectural supplement to the text. 
* * — a lacuna in the text. 
+ = words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 


factorily restored. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 
kinds, noting the essential quality of each; to inquire into 
the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem; 
into the number and nature of the parts of which a 
poem is composed ; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the flute and of the lyre in 
most of their forms, are all in their general conception 


-modes of imitation. They differ, however, from one 3 


another in three respects,—the medium, the objects, the 
manner or mode of imitation, being in each case 
distinct. 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice ; 
so in the arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by rhythm, language, or ‘ harmony,’ 
either singly or combined. 
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Thus in the music of the flute and of the lyre, 
‘harmony’ .and rhythm alone are employed; also in 
other arts, such as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which 

are essentially similar to these. In dancing, rhythm 5 

alone is used without ‘harmony’; for even dancing | 

imitates. character, emotion, and action, by rhythmical 
movement. 
There is another art which imitates by means of 6 
language alone, and that either in prose or verse—which 
1447» verse, again, may either combine different metres or con- 
sist of but one kind—but this has hitherto been without 
aname. For there is no common term we could apply to7 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar 
metre, People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 
‘poet’ to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac 
poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, as if it were not 

the imitation that makes the poet, but the verse that 

entitles them all indiscriminately to the name. Even 8 

when a treatise on medicine or natural science is brought 

out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 

author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 

common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 

On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 

imitation were to combine all metres, as Chaeremon did 


in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 


25 


II 
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of all kinds, we should bring him too under the general 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 

There are, again, some arts which employ all the 
means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune, and 
metre. Such are Dithyrambic and Nomic poetry, and 
also Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in combination, in the latter, now one 
means is employed, now another. 

Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
to the medium of imitation. 

Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and 
these men must be either of a higher or a lower type 
(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 
goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks 
of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 
men either as better than in real life, or as worse, or 
as they are. It is the same in painting. Polygnotus 
depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 


— 


Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 2 


above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus 


distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, 3 


flute-playing, and lyre-playing. ‘So again in language, 
whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music. Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, worse 


than they are. The same thing holds good of Dithyrambs 4 


and Nomes; here too one.may portray different types, as 


0 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing their 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from 
Comedy; for Comedy aims at representing men as worse, 
Tragedy as better than in actual life. 

III There is still a third difference—the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the medium 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take 
another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own 
person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters 
as living and moving before us. 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 2 
three differences which distinguish artistic imitation,— 
the medium, the objects, and the manner. So that from 
kind as Homer—for both imitate higher types of 
character ; from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megarians of Sicily, for the poet Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of the 
Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the evidence of 
language. The outlying villages, they say, are by them 
called xcdmat, by the Athenians djuor: and they assume 
that Comedians were so named not from xwpdfev, ‘ to 
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revel,’ but because they wandered from village to village 
(kata xewpas), being excluded contemptuously from the 

wasp city. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ 
is dpav, and the Athenian, mparrew. 

This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 

IV Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 
causes, each of them lying deep in our nature. First, the 2 
instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, 
one difference between him and other animals being 
that he is the most imitative of living creatures, and 
through imitation learns his earliest lessons; and no less 
universal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. We3 
have evidence of this in the facts of experience. 
Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we 
delight to contemplate when reproduced with minute 
fidelity: such as the forms of the most ignoble animals 
and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is, that to 4 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers 
but to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 
learning is more limited. Thus the reason why men 5 
enjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they 
find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 
‘Ah, that is he. For if you happen not to have seen 
the original, the pleasure will be due not to the imitation 
as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such 
other cause. 

Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct for ‘harmony’ and rhythm, metres 
being manifestly sections of rhythm. Persons, therefore, 
starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 
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special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations gave birth 
to Poetry. ° 

Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to 7 
the individual character of the writers. The graver 
spirits imitated noble actions, and the actions of 
good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions 
of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as 
the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of 
famous men. A poem of the satirical kind cannot 8 
indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer; 
though many such writers probably there were. But 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited,—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate metre was also here introduced ; hence 
_the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning 
measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers of heroic or of lampooning verse. 

As, in the serious style, Homer is pre-eminent among 
poets, for he alone combined dramatic form with 
excellence of imitation, so he too first laid down the 
main lines of Comedy, by dramatising the ludicrous 
instead of writing personal satire. His Margites bears 

1449 the same relation to Comedy that the Iliad and Odyssey 
do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy came 10 
to light, the two classes of poets still followed their 
natural bent: the lampooners became writers of Comedy, 
and the Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, 
since the drama was a larger and higher form of 
art. 


Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 
c 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 
in relation also to the audience,—this raises another 
question. Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also Comedy 12 
——was at first mere improvisation. The one originated 
with the authors of the Dithyramb, the other with those 
of the phallic songs, which are still in use in many of 
our cities. Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each 
new element that showed itself was in turn developed. 
Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 
form, and there it stopped. 

Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin- 13 
ished the importance of the Chorus, and assigned the 
leading part to the dialogue. Sophocles raised the number 
of actors to three, and added scene-painting. Moreover, 14 
it was not till late that the short plot was discarded for 
one of greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the 
earlier satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. 
The iambic measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of 
the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing. 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. For the iambic is, of all measures, 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic lines more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse; rarely into hexa- 
meters, and only when we drop the colloquial in- 
tonation. The additions to the number of ‘episodes’ 18 


or acts, and the other accessories of which tradition 
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tells, must be taken as already described; for to discuss 
them in detail would, doubtless, be a large under- 
taking. 


e 


a Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 
of a lower type,—not, however, in the full sense of the 
word bad, the Ludicrous being merely a subdivision of 
the ugly. It consists in some defect or ugliness which 
is not painful or destructive. To take an obvious 
example, the comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does 
not imply pain. 

The successive changés through which Tragedy passed, 2 
and the authors of these changes, are well known, whereas 
Comedy has had no history, because it was not at first 

1449 » treated seriously. It was late before the Archon granted 
a comic chorus to a poet; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, are heard of. 
Who furnished it with masks, or prologues, or increased 3 
the number of actors,—these and other similar details 
remain unknown. As for the plot, it came originally 
from Sicily; but of Athenian writers Crates was the 
first who, abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, 
generalised his themes and plots. 

Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 4 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 
differ, in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of 


metre, and is narrative in form. They differ, again, 
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in their length: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
Epic action has no limits of time. This, then, is a 
second point of difference; though at first the same 
freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 

Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 
some peculiar to Tragedy: whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry. All the elements of an Epic poem are found 
in Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all 
found in the Epic poem. 

VI Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
what has been already said. 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is 2 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude ; in language 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play; 
in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and 
fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions. By 3 
‘language embellished; I mean language into which 
rhythm, ‘harmony, and song enter. By ‘ the several kinds 
in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of song. 

Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it neces- 4 
sarily follows, in the first place, that Spectacular equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. Next, Song and Diction, 
for these are the medium of imitation. By ‘Diction’ 
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I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 
as for ‘Song,’ it is a term whose sense every one under- 
stands. 

Again, Tragedy is the imitation of an action; and an 5 
action implies personal agents, who necessarily possess 
certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought; 
for it is by these that we qualify actions themselves, 
and these—thought and character—are the two natural 
causes from which actions spring, and on actions again 
all success or failure depends. Hence, the Plot is the 6 
imitation of the action:—for by plot I here mean the 
arrangement of the incidents. By Character I mean 
that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities to 
the agents. Thought is required wherever a statement 
is proved, or, it may be, a general truth ‘enunciated. 
Every Tragedy, therefore, must have six parts, which 7 
parts determine its quality—namely, Plot, Character, 
Diction, Thought, Spectacle, Song. Two of the parts con- 
stitute the medium of imitation, one the manner, and three 
the objects of imitation. And these complete the lst. 
These elements have been employed, we may say, by the 8 
poets to a man; in fact, every play contains Spectacular 
elements as well as Character, Plot, Diction, Song, and 
Thought. 


But most important of all is the structure of theg 
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incidents. For Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but 
of an action and of life, and life consists in action, and 
its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now 
character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their 
actions that they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic 
action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation 
of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the 
actions. Hence the incidents and the plot are the end of 
a tragedy ; and the end is the chief thing of all. Again, 
without action there cannot be a tragedy; there may be 
without character. The tragedies of most of our modern 
poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 
general this is often true. It is the same in painting ; 
and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus. 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis 
is devoid of ethical quality. Again, if you string 
together a set of speeches expressive of character, and 
well finished in point of diction and thought, you will 
not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed incidents. 
Besides which, the most powerful elements of emotional 
interest in Tragedy—Peripeteia or Reversal of the 
Situation, and Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot. 
A further proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish 
of diction and precision of portraiture before they can 
construct the plot. It is the same with almost all 
the early poets. 

The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, 
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the soul of a tragedy: Character holds the second place. 

1450b A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 
colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. Thus Tragedy is the 
imitation of an action, and of the agents mainly with a 
view to the action. 

Third in order is Thought,—that is, the faculty of 16 
saying what is possible and pertinent in given circum- 
stances. In the case of oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 
of civic life; the poets of our time, the language of the 
rhetoricians. Character is that which reveals moral 17 
purpose, showing what kind of things a man chooses or 
avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 
manifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or 
avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character. 
Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is 
proved to be or not to be, or a general maxim is 
enunciated. 

Fourth among the elements enumerated comes 18 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the 
expression of the meaning in words; and its essence is 
the same both in verse and prose. 

Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief place 19 
among the embellishments. 

The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of 
its own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from 
representation and actors. Besides, the production of 
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spectacular effects depends more on the art of the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 

VII These principles being established, let us now discuss 
the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first 
and most important thing in Tragedy. 

Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an 2 
imitation of an action that is complete, and whole, and 
of a certain magnitude; for there may be a whole that 
is wanting in magnitude. A whole is that which has 3 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. A beginning is that 
which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to be. 
An end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally 
follows some other thing, either by necessity, or as a rule, 
but has nothing following it. A middle is that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it. A well 
constructed plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end 
at haphazard, but conform to these principles. 

Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a living 4 
organism or any whole composed of parts, must not 
only have an orderly arrangement of parts, but must 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on 
magnitude and order. Hence a very small animal 
organism cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an almost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, can one of vast size be 

1451a beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as for instance if there were one a thousand miles 
long. As, therefore, in the case of animate bodies and 5 


organisms a certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 
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tude which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 

the plot, a certain length is necessary, and a length 

which can be easily embraced by the memory. The 6 
limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 

sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 

had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 

together, the performance would have been regulated by 

the water-clock,—as indeed we are told was formerly 

done. But the limit as fixed by the nature of the7 
drama itself is this:—the greater the length, the 

more beautiful will the piece be by reason of its 

size, provided that the whole be perspicuous. And 

to define the matter roughly, we may say that the 

proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that 

the sequence of events, according to the law of probability 

or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune to 

good, or from good fortune to bad. 

Vill Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist 
in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s life which cannot be reduced to 
unity ; and so, too, there are many actions of one man 
out of which we cannot make one action. Hence theg — 
error, as it appears, of all poets who have composed a 
Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 
imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in all 3 
else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from 
art or natural genius—seems to have happily discerned 
the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 
all the adventures of Odysseus—such as his wound on 


Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
D 
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the host— incidents between which there was no necessary 
or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and 
likewise the Iliad, to centre round an action that in our 
sense of the word is one. As therefore, in the other 4 
imitative arts, the imitation is one when the object imitated 
is one, so the plot, being an imitation of an action, must 
imitate one action and that a whole, the structural union 
of the parts being such that, if any one of them is 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and 
disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence makes 
no visible difference, is not an organic part of the 
whole. 

IX It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, 
that it is not the function of the poet to relate what 
has happened, but what may happen,—what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 2 

1451» poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may 
happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and 3 
a higher thing than history: for poetry tends to express 
the universal, history the particular. By the universal 4 
I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity ; and it is this universality at which poetry 
aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 5 
the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- 
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ability, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals. 
But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 6 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened 
we do not at once feel sure to be possible: but what has 
happened is manifestly possible: otherwise it would not 
have happened. Still there are even some tragedies in 7 
which there are only one or two well known names, the rest 
being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 
in Agathon’s Antheus, where incidents and names alike 
are fictitious, and yet they give none the less pleasure. 
We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received 8 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, 
it would be absurd to attempt it; for even subjects that 
are known are known only to a few, and yet give pleasure 
to all. It clearly follows that the poet or ‘maker’ 9 
should be the maker of plots rather than of verses ; 
since he is a poet because he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions. And even if he chances to take 
an historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for 
there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the law of the probable 
and possible, and in virtue of that quality in them he is 
their poet or maker. 


Of all plots and actions the epeisodic are the worst. 10 
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I call a plot ‘ epeisodic’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 

ceed one another without probable or necessary sequence. 

Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 

poets, to please the players; for, as they write show 

pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 

1452 capacity, and are often forced to break the natural con- 
: tinuity. 

But again, Tragedy is an imitation not only of all 
complete action, but of events inspiring fear or pity. 
Such an effect is best produced when the events come on 
us by surprise ; and the effect is heightened when, at the 
same time, they follow as cause and effect. The tragic 12 
wonder will then be greater than if they happened of 
themselves or by accident ; for even coincidences are most 
striking when they have an air of design. We may 
instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 
murderer while he was a spectator at a festival, and killed 
him. Such events seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 
necessarily the best. 

x Plots are either Simple or Complex, for the actions 
in real life, of which the plots are an imitation, obviously 
show a similar distinction. An action which is one and 2 
continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when 
the change of fortune takes place without Reversal of 
the Situation and without Recognition. 

A Complex action is one in which the change is 
accompanied by such Reversal, or by Recognition, or 
by both. These last should arise from the internal 3 
structure of the plot, so that what follows should be the 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a 
case of propter hoe or post hoc. 

XI Reversal of the Situation is a change by which 
the action veers round to its opposite, subject always 
to our rule of probability or necessity. Thus in the 
Oedipus, the messenger comes to cheer Oedipus and 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by 
revealing who he is, he produces the opposite effect. 
Again in the Lynceus, Lynceus is being led away to 
his death, and Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay 
him; but the outcome of the preceding incidents is that 
Danaus is killed and Lynceus saved. 

Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change from 2 
ignorance to knowledge, producing love or hate between 
the persons destined by the poet for good or bad fortune. 
The best form of recognition is coincident with a Reversal 
of the Situation, as in the Oedipus. There are indeed other 3 
forms. Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind 
may in a sense be objects of recognition. Again, we may 
recognise or discover whether a person has done a thing 
or not. But the recognition which is most intimately 
connected with the plot and action is, as we have said, 
the recognition of persons. This recognition, combined 4 

1452 b with Reversal, will produce either pity or fear; and actions 
producing these effects are those which, by our definition, 
Tragedy represents. Moreover, it is upon such situations 


that the issues of good or bad fortune will depend. 
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Recognition, then, being between persons, it may happen 5 


that one person only is recognised by the other—when 
the latter is already known—or it may be necessary that 
the recognition should be on both sides... Thus Iphigenia 
is revealed to Orestes by the sending of the letter; but 
another act of recognition is required to make Orestes 
known to Iphigenia. 


Two parts, then, of the Plot—Reversal of the Situation 6 


and Recognition—turn upon surprises. <A third part is 
the Scene of Suffering. The Scene of Suffering is a 
destructive or painful action, such as death on the stage, 
bodily agony, wounds and the like. 

[The parts of Tragedy which must be treated as 
elements of the whole have been already mentioned. 
We now come to the quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologue, 
Episode, Exode, Choric song; this last being divided 
into Parode and Stasimon. These are common to all 
plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the 
stage and the Commoi. 

The Prologue is that entire part of a tragedy which 
precedes the Parode of the Chorus. The Episode is 
that entire part of a tragedy which is between complete 
choric songs. The Exode is that entire part of a tragedy 
which has no choric song after it. Of the Choric part 
the Parode is the first undivided utterance of the 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric ode without anapaests 
or trochaic tetrameters: the Commos is a joint lamenta- 
tion of Chorus and actors. The parts of Tragedy which 
must be treated as elements of the whole have been 
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already mentioned. The quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which it is divided—are here enumerated.] 


XIli As the sequel to what has already been said, we must 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and by 
what means the specific effect of Tragedy will be produced. 

A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged 2 
not on the simple but on the complex plan. It should, 
moreover, imitate actions which excite pity and fear, this 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows 
plainly, in the first place, that the change of fortune 
presented must not be the spectacle of a virtuous man 
brought from prosperity to adversity: for this moves 
neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. Nor, again, 
that of a bad man passing from adversity to prosperity : 
for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of Tragedy; it 

1453.2 possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisfies 
the moral sense nor calls forth pity or fear. Nor, 
again, should the downfall of the utter villain be ex- 
hibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy 
the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor 
fear; for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear 
by the misfortune of a man like ourselves. Such an 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible. 
There remains, then, the character between these two 3 
extremes,—that of a man who is not eminently good and 
just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not by vice 
or depravity, but by some error or frailty. He must 
be one who is highly renowned and prosperous,—a 
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personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious 
men of such families. 

A well constructed plot should, therefore, be single 4 
in its issue, rather than double as some maintain: The 
change of fortune should be not from bad to good, but, 
reversely, from good to bad. It should come about as 
the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, 
in a character either such as we have described, or better 
rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out 5 
our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that 
came in their way. Now, the best tragedies are founded 
on the story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alemaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those 
others who have done or suffered something terrible. A 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 
should be of this construction. Hence they are in error 6 
who censure Euripides just because he follows this 
principle in his plays, many of which end unhappily. 
It is, as we have said, the right ending. The best proof 
is that on the stage and in dramatic competition, such 
plays, if well worked out, are the most tragic in effect ; 
and Euripides, faulty though he may be in the general 
management of his subject, yet is felt to be the most 
tragic of the poets. 

In the second rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double 
thread of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the best because 
of the weakness of the spectators; for the poet is guided 
in what he writes by the wishes of his audience. The 8 
pleasure, however, thence derived is not the true tragic 
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pleasure. It is proper rather to Comedy, where those 
who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes 
and Aegisthus—quit the stage as friends at the close, 
and no one slays or is slain. 
XIV Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular means ; 
but they may also result from the inner structure of the 
piece, which is the better way, and indicates a superior 
poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told 
will thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes 
place. This is the impression we should receive from 
hearing the story of the Oedipus. But to produce this 2 
effect by the mere spectacle is a less artistic method, 
and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ 
spectacular means to create a sense not of the terrible 
but only of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose 
of Tragedy ; for we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper 
to it. And since the pleasure which the poet should 3 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed 
upon the incidents. 

Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us as terrible or pitiful. 

Actions capable of this effect must happen between 4 
persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent 
to one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 
nothing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, 
—except so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So 
again with indifferent persons. But when the tragic 


incident occurs between those who are near or dear to 
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one another—if, for example, a brother kills, or intends to 
kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son 
his mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these 
are the situations to be looked for by the poet. He may not 
indeed destroy the framework of the received legzends—the 5 
fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes 
and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to showinvention 
of his own,and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling. 
The action may be done consciously and with know- 6 
ledge of the persons, in the manner of the older poets. 
It is thus too that Euripides makes Medea slay her 
children. Or, again, the deed of horror may be done, 
but done in ignorance, and the tie of kinship or friend- 
ship be discovered afterwards. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
is an example. Here, indeed, the incident is outside 
the drama proper; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alcmaeon of 
Astydamas,or Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus. Again, 7 
there is a third case,— <to be about to act with knowledge 
of the persons and then not to act. The fourth case is> 
when some one is about to do an irreparable deed through 
ignorance, and makes the discovery before it is done. These 
are the only possible ways. For the deed must either be 
done or not done,—and that wittingly or unwittingly. 
But of all these ways, to be about to act knowing the 
persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking 
without being tragic, for no disaster follows. It is, there- 
fore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One instance, 
however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon threatens to 
kill Creon. The next and better way is that the deed 8 
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should be perpetrated. Still better, that it should be 
perpetrated in ignorance, and the discovery made after- 
wards, There is then nothing to shock us, while the 
discovery produces a startling effect. The last case is the 9 
best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is about to slay 
her son, but, recognising who he is, spares his life. So 
in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the brother just in 
time. Again in the Helle, the son recognises the mother 
when on the point of giving her up. This, then, is why 
a few families only, as has been already observed, furnish 
the subjects of tragedy. It was not art, but happy 
chance, that led the poets in search of subjects to 
impress the tragic quality upon their plots. They are 
compelled, therefore, to have recourse to those houses 
whose history contains moving incidents like these. 

Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the right kind of plot. 

XV In respect of Character there are four things to be 
aimed at. First, and most important, it must be good. 
Now any speech or action that manifests moral purpose 
of any kind will be expressive of character: the character 
will be good if the purpose is good. This rule is relative 
to each class. Even a woman may be good, and also a 
slave; though the woman may be said to be an inferior 
being, and the slave quite worthless. The second thing 2 
to aim at is propriety. There is a type of manly valour ; 
but valour in a woman, or unscrupulous cleverness, is in- 


appropriate. Thirdly, character must be true to life: for 3 
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otévra. AC post torepor distinguit W. R. Hardie, qui dyyedlas ad sca 
apo Tod refert, mpoaryopetcews ad boa tarepov 
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this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, as here 
described. . The fourth point is consistency: for though 4 | 
the subject of the imitation, who suggested the type, 

be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. | 
As an example of motiveless degradation of character, we 5 
have Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous 
and inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, 

and the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the 
Iphigenia at Aulis—for Iphigenia the suppliant in no 
way resembles her later self. 

As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por- é 
traiture of character, the poet should always aim either 
at the necessary cr the probable. Thus a person of a 
given character should speak or act in a given way, by 
the rule either of necessity or of probability; just as 
this event should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7 
of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out 

1454b of the plot itself, it must not be brought about by the 
Deus ex Machina—as in the Medea, or in the Return of 
the Greeks in the Iliad. The Deus ex Machina should 
be employed only for events external to the drama,— 
for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond 


the range of human knowledge, and which require to be 
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reported or foretold ; for to the gods we ascribe the power 
of seeing all things. Within the action there must be 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, 
it should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is 
the irrational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. 


Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons whos | 


are above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 
the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type and yet ennoble it. In this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. 

These then are rules the poet should observe. Nor 9 
should he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, 
though not among the essentials, are the concomitants of 
poetry ; for here too there is much room for error. But 
of this enough has been said in our published treatises, 

What Recognition is has been already explained. 
We will now enumerate its kinds. 

First, the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is most commonly ernployed—recognition by signs. 
Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 2 
the earth-born race bear on their bodies, or the stars 
introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, 
as scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 
ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even 3 
these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the swine- 
herds. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 
—and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens 
—1s a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 
is that which comes about by a turn of incident, as in 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 

Next come the recognitions invented at will by the 
poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 
Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter; 
but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 
allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 
as well have brought tokens with him. Another similar 
instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
Sophocles. 


- 


The third kind depends on memory when the sight of 5 


some object awakens a feeling: as in the Cyprians of 
Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on seeing 
the picture; or again in the ‘Lay of Alcinous, where 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 
past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 

The fourth kind is by process of reasoning. Thus in 
the Choéphori:—‘Some one resembling me has come: 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come. Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyidus the Sophist. It was a natural 
reflexion for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister’ So, again, in the Tydeus of 
Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and 
1 lose my own life.” So too in the Phineidae: the 
women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :—‘ Here 
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we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 
Again, there is a composite kind of recognition involving 7 
false inference on the part of one of the characters, as in 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A said <that 
no one else was able to bend the bow; ... hence B 
(the disguised Odysseus) imagined that A would> 
recognise the bow which, in fact, he had not seen; and 
to bring about a recognition by this means—the expecta- 
tion that A would recognise the bow—is false inference. 

But, of all recognitions, the best is that which arises 8 
from the incidents themselves, where the startling dis- 
covery is made by natural means. Such is that in the 
Oedipus of Sophocles, and_in the Iphigenia; for it was 
natural that Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter. 
These recognitions alone dispense with the artificial aid 
of tokens or amulets. Next come the recognitions by 
process of reasoning. 

XVII In constructing the plot and working it out with 
the proper diction, the poet should place the scene, 
as far as possible, before his eyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping 
with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 
The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. 

Again, the poet should work out his play, to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures; for 2 
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those who feel emotion are most convincing through 
natural sympathy with the characters they represent; 
and one who is agitated storms, one who is angry rages, 
with the most life-like reality. Hence poetry implies 
either a happy gift of nature or a strain of madness. In 
the one case a man can take the mould of any character ; 
in the other, he is lifted out of his proper self. 

As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready 3 

1455 b made or constructs it for himself, he should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in the episodes and 
amplify in detail. The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed ; she disappears 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her ; 
she is transported to another country, where the custom is 
to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this ministry 
she is appointed. Some time later her own brother 
chances to arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside the 
action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, when 
on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. The 
mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides or of 
Polyidus, in whose play he exclaims very naturally :— 
‘So it was not my sister only, but I too, who was doomed 
to be sacrificed’; and by that remark he is saved. 

After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes. We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 
example, there is the madness which led to his capture, 
and his deliverance by means of the purificatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 
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17. of add. Vulcanius (confirm. Arabs) Hakpos A®: puxpds apogr. 19, 
ér. Riccardianus 16, 2: émei A& 21. 6é codd.: 6% coni. Vahlen 22: 
tivas ards codd.: 67. av’rds coni. Bywater: tivas atrds olim seclusi: adrds 
secl. Spengel. Codicum lectionem stabilivit Vahlen (1898) citato Diodoro 
Siculo iv. 59. 6 rév Alyéa did T&v cupBdrwWv dveyvdpicev : simili fortasse sensu 
Plutarch. Vit. Thes. ch. xii cvvayaydv rods moditas éyvwpitev 25. mon- 
Adxis post &wHev collocavit Ueberweg: codd. lect. confirm. Arabs 28. els 
edruxlay 7) els druxlay OP: els edruxlay codd. cett.: els evruvxlay <éx Svorvylas 
oupBalve 7 é& edruxias ets SuoTuxlay > coni. Vahlen: <els dvoruxlay cupBalver 
H> els edrvxylay Gomperz 30. AvyKe? apogr.: AuKe? AC 31. 6 Ac: 
on <dmraywyy,> coni. Vahlen: 67<Awors,> Christ (‘et ea quae patefecit’ 
Arabs) 32. vows Oé 7 Parisinus 2038, coni. Vahlen: om. cett. (‘solutio 
autem est quod fiebat’ Arabs) Tov Oavdrov: fort. rod Aavaod (Vahlen 
et Spengel) tod ré\ouvs] huc transferenda quae leguntur 1456 a 
7-10 Sixavov—kpare?cOar (Susemihl) 38. rooatra yap—édéx6n secl. Susemihl 
ed. 1 34. cal ra pépn A: xara pépn Heine: kal ra ptOwy Tyrwhitt : 
kal tad pvOov Susemihl n wey <awhh  O€> Zeller (Vahlen post 
cvayvipios 35 <7 dé drdH> cum definitione deesse suspicatur) 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 
Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is absent 
from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 
Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 
a wretched plight—suitors are wasting his substance and 
plotting against his son. At length, tempest-tost, he him- 
self arrives; he makes certain persons acquainted with 
him; he attacks the suitors with his own hand, and is 
himself preserved while he destroys them. This is the 
essence of the plot; the rest is episode. 

XVIII Every tragedy falls into two parts,—Complication 
and Unravelling or Dénowement. Incidents extraneous 
to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 
the action proper, to form the Complication ; the rest is 
the Unravelling. By the Complication I mean all that 
extends from the beginning of the action to the part 
which marks the turning-point to good or bad fortune. 
The Unravelling is that which extends from the 
beginning of the change to the end. Thus, in the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication consists of the 
incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 
child, and then again « * <The Unravelling> extends 
from the accusation of murder to the end. 

There are four kinds of Tragedy, the Complex, depend- 2 


ing entirely on Reversal of the Situation and Recognition ; 


F 
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1456 a 2. 7 ard add. Susemihl post 4 ar) nonnulla intercidisse puto 

70 dé réraprov ons A®: 7d dé réraprov dis (cf. ad 1458 a 6) Bywater, recte, 
nisi fallor, quod ad dys attinet, sed ra et5n in hoc loco eadem utique esse 
debent quae in xxiv. 1: 7d dé réraprov reparddes Schrader: 7d dé reparddes 
<d))éorpiov> Wecklein 5. ddNws Te apogr.: aN ws ye AS 6. 
éxaorov Marcianus 215, Parisinus 2038: éxacrov A° 7-10. dlkavov— 
KparetoOae Vv. ad 1455 b 33 8. ovdevi tows ws Bonitz: ovdevt ws Tyrwhitt: 
ovdev tows 7H codd. 9. rotro] ratrd Teichmiiller : rov7w Bursian 10. 
KparetcOa (cf. Polit. iv. (vii.) 18. 1331 b 38) Vahlen et = (‘prensarunt 
utrumque’ Arabs): xporeto@a: codd. 12. 6¢ ante 7 add. A®: om. apogr. 
17. # add. Vahlen NwdBnv] “ExaBnv Valla, unde ‘ExéBnv [kal... 
Aicxvnos,] Reinach 18. dyaday pr. AS et 
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1456a the Pathetic (where the motive is passion),—such as the 
tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; the Ethical (where the 
motives are ethical)—such as the Phthiotides and the 
Peleus. The fourth kind is the Simple. <We here 
exclude the purely spectacular element>, exemplified by 
the Phorcides, the Prometheus, and scenes laid in Hades. 
The poet should endeavour, if possible, to combine all 3 
poetic elements ; or failing that, the greatest number and 
those the most important; the more so, in face of the 
cavilling criticism of the day. For whereas there have 
hitherto been good poets, each in his own branch, the 
critics now expect one man to surpass all others in their 
several lines of excellence. 

In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to take is the plot. Identity exists where the 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tie the knot well, but unravel it ill. Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 

Again, the poet should remember what has been often 4 
said, and not make an Epic structure into a Tragedy— 
by an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots—as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet’s expectation. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, like Euripides ; 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and nota 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
meet with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 
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19-20. kat év . . . mpdyyuacr secl. Susemihl: tuetur Arabs év Tots am)ols] 
év rols Surdois Twining: dr)@s év rots Gomperz 20. croxdgerac Heinsius : 
oroxdfovra codd. 21. rpayixdv—giddv Opwrov infra post ar7nOy collocat 
Susemihl 22, aut secludendum uév (Margoliouth cum Arabe) aut dé 
post zrovnplas legendum (add. Riccardianus 16) 23. nrr7On A& 24. 
kal elds Worep Riccardianus 46 (confirm. Arabs) 27. eomep map’ —worep 
mapa Ald,, ceterum cf, Pol. 1839 b 8 28. ovrots] moddots Margoliouth 
cum Arabe dddueva Maggi (‘quae canuntur’ Arabs): diddueva A& 

ovdev add. Vahlen, et 2 (‘nihil. . . aliud amplius’ Arabs): od add. Maggi 
80. rovovrov] ronrod Z, ut videtur 33. 74dn apogr.: 70’ A®: eldedy Z, 
ut videtur 34. kal Hermann: 7 codd. 38. dn secl. Bernays, 
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has been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
Reversals of the Situation, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste,—to produce a 
tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is 6 
produced when the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is out- 
witted, or the brave villain defeated. Such an event is 
probable in Agathon’s sense of the word: ‘it is probable,’ 
he says, ‘that many things should happen contrary to 
probability.’ 

The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the7 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, and 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 
of Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral songs 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet 
what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 
from one play to another ? 

XIX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said in 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more strictly 
belongs. Under Thought is included every effect which 
has to be produced by speech, the subdivisions being,— 2 
proof and refutation ; the excitation of the feelings, such 


wsebas pity, fear, anger, and the like; the suggestion of 
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importance or its opposite. Now, it is evident that 3 
the dramatic incidents must be treated from the same 
points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 
is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- 
ability. The only difference is, that the incidents 
should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 
while the effects aimed at in speech should be pro- 
duced by the speaker, and as a result of the speech. 
For what were the business of a speaker, if the Thought 
were revealed quite apart from what he says ? 

Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 
treats of the Modes of Utterance. But this province 
of knowledge belongs tothe art of Delivery and to 


we 


the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 
—what is a command, a prayer, a statement, a threat, 
a question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not5 
to know these things involves no serious censure upon 
the poet’s art. For who can admit the fault imputed 
to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, 
goddess, of the wrath, he gives a command under the 
idea that he utters a prayer? For to tell some one to 
do a thing or not to do it is, he says, a command. We 
may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 
to another art, not to poetry. 

XX [Language in general includes the following parts :— 
Letter, Syllable, Connecting word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion 
or Case, Sentence or Phrase. 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 


sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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Tod I'P cv\\a 8h Kal werd rod PP M. Schmidt 1457 a 1-8. 4) ot're Kwrver 
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sounds. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 

of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be3 
either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute. A vowel is 

that which without impact of tongue or lip has an 

audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 

impact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 

that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 

but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 

D. These are distinguished according to the form 4 
assumed by the mouth and the place where they are 

produced ; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 

long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 

mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to the 

writers on metre. 

A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a5 
mute and a vowel: for GR without A is a syllable, as 
also with A-—GRA. But the investigation of these 
differences belongs also to metrical science. 

A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 

1457a neither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 


into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—as 
aut, mepi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as pév, HTOo1, Oé. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant: for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘ god-given, the dopov or ‘gift’ is not in 


itself significant. 


Ko) 


A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man,’ or ‘white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks, or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of, ‘to, or the like; or 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, eg. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 

A Sentence or Phrase is a composite significant 11 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves 
significant ; for not every such group of words consists 
of verbs and nouns—‘the definition of man,’ for example 


—but it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking, or 
‘Cleon son of Cleon. A sentence or phrase may form 12 
a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 
as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the 
Iliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition 
of man by the unity of the thing signified. | 

XXI Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By 
simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 
such as yj. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word no element is significant), 
or of elements that are both significant. A word may 
likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 

3#457b so many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 
<who prayed to Father Zeus>.’ 

Every word is either current, or strange, or meta- 2 
phorical, or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, 
or contracted, or altered. 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is 3 
in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word ciyvvor, 
‘lance, is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 
strange one. 

Metaphor is the application of an alien name by 4 
transference either from genus to species, or from species 


to genus, or from species to species, or by analogy, that is, 
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proportion. Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There lies 5 
my ship’; for lying at anchor is a species of lying. 
From species to genus, as: ‘ Verily ten thousand noble 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life, and ‘Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze.’ Here dpicas, ‘to 
draw away,’ is used for rapety, ‘to cleave, and tapely 
again for adpvcar—each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to the 6 
first as the fourth to the third. We may then use the 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus, and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old age is to life, 
so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day,’ and old age, ‘the evening of 
life,’ or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘life’s setting sun.’ 
For some of the terms of the proportion there is at times 7 
no word in existence; still the metaphor may be used. 
For instance, to scatter seed is called sowing: but the 
action of the sun in scattering his rays is nameless. Still 
this process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing 
to the seed. Hence the expression of the poet ‘sowing 
the god-created light. There is another way in which 8 
this kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply 
an alien term, and then deny of that term one of its 
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proper attributes; as if we were to call the shield, not 
‘the cup of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup.’ 

<An ornamental word . . .> 

A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 
even in local use, but is adopted by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as épvvryes, 
‘sprouters, for xépara, ‘horns, and dpnrnp, SUPDNER OE 
for vepevs, ‘ priest.’ 

A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer one, or when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of lengthening are,—rodnos for 7rddews, and 
IInrniadew for Indeidou: of contraction,—xpi, 6a, and 
dy, as in pia yivetas audhotépwr op. 

An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 11 
form is left unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in def- 
Tepov Kata patov, deEvtepdy is for deEvov. 

[Nouns in themselves are either masculine, feminine, 12 
or neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with s,—these being two, > 
and & Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, namely 7 and w, and—of vowels that admit of 
lengthening—those in a. Thus the number of letters in 
which nouns masculine and feminine end is the same; 
for wand & are equivalent to endings ins. No noun ends 
in a mute or a vowel short by nature. Three only end in 
t,—péd, Komp, Témeps: five end in v. Neuter nouns 
end in these two latter vowels; also in v and s.] 

The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. The clearest style is that which uses only current 
or proper words; at the same time it is mean :—witness 
the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. That diction, 

G 
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on the other hand, is lofty and raised above the common- 
place which employs unusual words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a2 
riddle or a jargon; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors ; 
a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any’ 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta- 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘A man I saw who 
on another man had glued the: bronze by aid of fire,” and 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of 
strange (or rare) terms is a jargon. A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
strange (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 
words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes 4 

1458b more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote 
from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
cases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 
distinction; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
formity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 5 
therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 
matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 
his diction, as in the verse: 
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n / 
10 bavdde Baditovta,” Kal “ovw av y épdmevos Tov éxetvou €d- 


5 / / ig / a 
AEBopov.” Td pev ody paiverOai Tas xpwpevoy TOUT Tw 6 
/ lal \ \ / \ c / > \ na 
Tpom@ yedoiov:. TO Sé MEéTPLOV KOWWOY aTraVT@Y ETTL TOV Mée- 
n an x a o 
pov: kal yap petapopais Kal ywtTass Kat Tois addAoLs 


n et ote \ \ a \ 
elSeor ypmpevos ampeTas «at éritndes emt Ta yedroia TO 


3 \ € / A / ) a 
15 avTO dv amepydcaito. Td Sé dpwortov daov dvadéper érl7 


rn lal lal / > / > 
Tav érav OewpeicOw évTiepévwv TOY <KUpLOV> OVOMATOD ELS 
\ , SN a i \ Na oN rn fal 
TO pétpov. Kal él TAS yrdrrys Sé Kal emt TOY peTapopov 
\ b] 4. lal BA > a \ ” \ 4 > / 
Kat ém) Tv GAXov lOeov peTaTiBEls av TLS TA KUPLA OVOMATA 


n \ te bs 
katidou bt aXnOH Aéyomev: olovy TO avTO TroWNoaVTOS tap- 


20 Belov Aicyvrou Kai Edpurridou, év 8€ povov dvoya petabév- 


25 


> / an x / \ 
tos, avtl [kupiou] etwOoros yAM@TTav, TO pev paiveTar Kadov 
\ > > / > / \ \ > lal / 2 / 
To & evterés. Aioytros pev yap ev To PirroKTHTH eToiNTE 
/ S cf Ze b) , by 
payédawva <d> % pov cdpkas éoies modos, 
ig x > \ a > / \ a / \ 
0 8€ avtl Tod écOlet TO Oowarar petéOnKev. Kal 
n / 2: RN Rf \ bf 5 \ \ 5) (ees t 
vov 66 pw éwv orlyos TE Kal ovTibaVOS Kal aELKHS, 
” / si / N 
el TUS Aéyou TA KUpLAa peTaTibels 


n dé ? \ iy \ > Ni \ > / 
VUV € fh €WY PMLKPOS TE Kab aa beviKos Kab GELons* 


1 Odyss. ix. 515, vv 5€ mw’ édw ddiyos Te Kal odridavds Kal AKuKus. 


10. dv y épdmevos apogr.: av yepduevos AS: dy yevoduevos Tyrwhitt: av 
mpidmevos Gomperz 11, més A®: daper&s Twining: mdavrws Hermann 
12. pérpiov Spengel: pérpoy codd. 14. éml ra apogr.: éreira 
Ac érl Ta yedota secl. Gomperz 15. dpuérroy apogr.: dpudr- 
tovros A®: appyotrévrws Tucker 16. érdv] érexrdcewy Tyrwhitt 

<kuplwy > coni. Vahlen 19. fauBiov A° 20. AloxvrAw Hvpurtdou 
Essen: Evpiridov kcal Aloxvdov Richards werabévros Parisinus 2088, 
Ald. : peraridévros AS 21. aut xuplov aut elwAdros secludendum esse 
coni. Vahlen <xal> elw6dros Heinsius 23. payédawa 5 4 Ritter: 
gayédawa # apogr.: dayddeva H AC: dayédawav 4 Hermann: payédaw’ del 
Nauck 25. dé wewv Ae decxjs Riccardianus 46 (‘ut non conveniat’ 
Arabs): dedys AC: daxus (cum var. lect. deccjs) Od. ix. 515 27. dé 
piewy AC puxpds dé Ac 
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"Exvydpny cidov Mapaddvdd. Badifovta, 
or, 


2) ” > > / \ > / > / 
OUK av Y €papevos Tov éKxetvou €dXdEBopov. 


To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 6 


grotesque; but in any mode of poetic diction there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety and with the 
express purpose of being ludicrous. How great a differ- 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, a metaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 


trivial. Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says: 

payédawa <> } pov cdpkas écOler trodds: 
Euripides substitutes Qowdadrar ‘feasts on’ for écAie 
‘feeds on.’ Again, in the line, 

A j Fea etal) 2 \ > $ \ Neos / 
vov &€ wv éwv dAlyos Te Kal ovTLdavos Kal deLKys, 
the difference will be felt if we substitute the common 

words, 


fal / cA SSNS a \ b) 6 \ \ > Sh 
Vuv O€- EW) btKpos TE KAL ADVEVLKOS KAL GAEL NS. 


~_ 


1459 a 


Io 


15 
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\ IN) 2 1 
Sifpov devxéduov Katabels odiynv Te Tparrelar, 
\ Vp / 
Sippov poxOnpov Katabeis pixpdv te tparelav* 
/ 2 / / Y 2 , 
Kal TO “nuoves Boowaowy, ” hedves Kpafovow. ere d€ Apidpa- 
a \ > fal 
Sns Tods Tpaywdods exapmder, TL & odSels Av elas ev TH Sia- 
lal \ / >’ \ ay 
NéxT@ TOUTOLS xXpoOVTal, olov TO SwpaTwY amo adda pt) 
\ \ ie \ x 
aro Swudtov, Kal TO cébev Kat TO éyo S€ vW Kal TO 
> / \ 6 BA 
"AyirAréws méps GANA pry Tept “AxiArEwWS, Kal boa Aa 
a \ va / fal \ \ 
Towadta. Sua yap TO py Elvas ev Tots KUpioLs TroLEt TO fH 
iSstwtixov ev TH NéEEL ATravTAa Ta ToLavTA* éxeivos dé TOdTO 
b) I. + \ / \ NOR. [a] bd / f 
nryvoe. ear O€ méeya ev TO ExdoT@ TOY Elpnuévav TpeETrOV- 
lol a / \ \ 
tas xphobat, cal Sirois ovopact Kal yrAw@TTaLs, TOAD SE 
“-) \ a ’ 
Méytorov TO peTapopiKoY Elva. povoy yap TOUTO OUTE Trap 
tal al co 
adnrov gots AaBelv evpuias TE onueloy eat’ TO yap Ev 
/ \ Nae a 3; A ete Se) / X 
petadépew TOTO Guotov Oewpety eotiv. TeV 8 ovomdtav Ta 
lal / lal fal 
Mev Si Aa parmora apporrer Tots SiOvpapBots, ai Oé yAOTTAL 
Tal € a hy \ Ni Lal > i \ > 
Tols npwrkots, ai b& petapopal trois iawBelouw. Kat év 
lal lal A lal 
Mev TOs HpwiKols drravTa ypnoiwa Ta eipnucva, év b€ Tots 
la Betows Sia TO Ste pddvota éEW pypetoOar TadTa ap- 
/ n > > 
MOTTE. TOV ovomatwv boo Kav ev ROYoUsS TLS XP1)- 
aatto: éott b€ TA TOLADTA TO KUPLOV Kal peTapopa Kal KOG[LOS. 
\ \ > / \ A > 4 ig , 
Tept pev ody Tpaywdias Kal THs év TO TpaTTey pupn- 


cews EoTHO Hiv iKaVva TA Ecipnueva. 


1 Odyss. xx. 259, Sippov deuxéNov Kkarabels ddlynv te Tpdrevay. 
2 Tiad xvii. 265. 


29. decxédcoy Parisinus 2038, coni. Susemihl: 7’ deucédcov A&: 7’ alkédcov 


Vahlen 31. 7d twves Bodow 7) twves AS 32. elmo. apogr.: etme 
ING 1459 a 4. 76 apogr.: rds AC 10 et 12. lauBiouws Ac 13. kay 
Riccardianus 46: kal Ae bcos post év add. Af: om. apogr.: rots 


Gomperz: 6do%s Z, ut videtur (Ellis) Tis apogr. ; rl Ac 
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Or, if for the line, 

Sippov aevxédov Katabels ddlynv te Tpdmelar, 
we read, 

Sippov moyxOnpov Katabels puxpdv te TpameCav. 

Or, for nudves Boowowy, dves Kpafovow. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using 8 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, dwuatwy dro instead of awd Swpuator, 

us9a céOev, eyo Sé vv, "AyidAréws répe instead of epi 
*"Ayirréws, and the like. It is precisely because such 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see, 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 
several modes of expression, as also in compound words, 
strange (or rare) words, and so forth. But the greatest 
thing by far is to have a command of metaphor. This 
alone cannot be imparted by another; it is the mark of 
genius, for to make good metaphors implies an eye for 
resemblances. 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 
these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 
in prose. These are,—the current or proper, the meta- 
phorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 
action this may suffice. 
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na A b) € \ / a 
XXIII Tlept 5€ rs Sunynuatixns Kav EV<L> METPO MLLNTLKTS, 
lal lal / / 
ote del Tovs wUOous Kabatrep év Tais Tpaywdiais cUYLTTAVaL 
/ by4 
Spapatixovs Kai Trept uiav mpaEw Odnv Kai Tedelav, Exoveay 
’ n A Z a \ 
20 apynv Kal péca Kal Tédos, Wy dotrep CoHov Ev Gov Toh THY 
iol \ 
oixelavy ndovnv, Shrov, Kat pr opmoias taToplais Tas ouDv- 
Oéces civar, ev ais avaynn ody pas mpdkews Troveic Pat 
/ \ iA 
SjAwaow GAN Eévds xpovov, dca év ToUT@ cVéBN Tepl eva 
x ae \ YU e 
7) THelous, OY EKacToV ws ETUYEV EXEL TPOS GAANAA. WaTEp 2 
; a eets 
25 yap KaT& Tos avTov’s ypovous  T év Larapive éyévero 
, > N 
vavpayia Kat  év LuKeriia Kapyndovioy payn ovdéev 
lal > lal 
Tpos TO avTO cUVTELVoUVTaL TéAOS, OTH Kal év Tois epeENs 
2 a A 
xpovors éviore yivetas Odrepov peta Odrepov, && av ev 
ovdev yivetas Tédos. ayeddy dé of TOAAOL TOY TrOLNTa@V TODTO 
n V4 x 
30 Spact. 610, Bomep elrromev On, Kal TavTn Oecrécios av 3 
A x / 
gpavein “Opunpos mapa tovs addous, TO pNde TOV ToAEMOV 
/ 7 > \ \ } > A a ee 
kalt@ep &éyovta apynv Kal Tédos eruxeiphoar Trovelty Odov* 
iav yap av péyas Kal ovx evovvorros ewerrev EceoOau, 
) TO peyéOer petpidlovta KatateTAcypévov TH ToKtNa. 
35v0v 8 év pépos aroraBav érrevoodios KéypynTar adTav 
Tools, olov vedv KaTadoyw Kal GdroLs érreLcodiols, ols 
Svarap Paver tiv roimow. of 8 &drdov tepl &a roodce 
\ \ e / \ /, a A a € 
us9b Kal wept éva ypovov Kal pilav mpawv odvupeph, olov o 
17. kav évt wérpw scripsi (cf. 1449 b 11, 1459 b 32): Kat év wérpw codd. 
18. cuvioradvac A®: ouverrdvar coni, Vahlen 20. moet A 21. dpolas 
icropiais ras ovvGéoes Dacier (confirmat aliquatenus Arabs): uolas ioroplacs 
Tas ouvOnoes Riccardianus 46: oduolas icroplas ras cuvAOes codd.: olas 
ioroplas Tas ovwv7jbes M‘Vey 22. elvat] Ocivar Bywater 25. Zarapuivn 
Ac 26. vavyaxla apogr.: vatuaxos AS 28. wera Odrepoy Parisinus 
2038, coni. Castelvetro: wera Oarépov AS 31. 7@ Riccardianus 16: 7d 
Ac 33-34, pwéya (rec. corr. uéyas)—evotvorros—perpidtovra AS: uéya— 


evovvorrov—perplagvoy Bursian 35. avréy secl. Christ: avrod Heinsius 
36. ofs Riccardianus 16: dls pr. Ac 
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XXIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in 
‘form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly 
ought, as in a tragedy, to be constructed on dramatic 
principles. It should have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and anend. It will thus resemble a living organism 
in all its unity, and produce the pleasure proper to 
it. It will differ in structure from historical composi- 
tions, which of necessity present not a single action, 
but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 
together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at 2 
Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to any one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet no single result is thereby 
produced. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendent excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits, it must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the in- 
cidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 
of the war—such as the Catalogue of the ships and 
others—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets 

uson take a single hero, a single period, or an action single 
indeed, but with a multiplicity of parts. Thus did the 
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, lal ’ 
Ta Kuimpia touncas kat thy pixpav “Ikidda. Tovyapodv €x 4 


> / , a € 
pev “Ihuddos Kal “Odvaceias pia tpaywdia tovetrar éxa- 
3 / iN \ A 
tépas 7) dvo povat, ex 5& Kumpiwy modal Kal THS p- 
a e la 14 / 
Kpas “Iduddos [rdéov] dxrod, olov SrAwY Kpiots, PidoxTn- 
, , ? / 
ts, Neomroreuos, Evptmudos, mrwxeia, Aaxavvat, IXiov 
ih 
mépaws Kat amorous [kal Livov cal Tpwdées]. 
n yf lal 
"Ere 5é ta eidn Tava Sel éyeww THhv éroTroliay TH Tpayo- 
/ A NY e a A / x ? \ Xx / A 
dia, ) yap amv 1) meTreypévny 7) HOcenv 7) TaOntixny 
he \ \ 
Kal Ta pépn é&w perotrovias Kal drews Tav’Ta’ Kal yap 
a A , = ey, 
mepuretecav Sef Kal avayvoploewy Kal TaOnudtwv’ €ére 
a ‘A 
tas Svavotas Kal thy réEw exyew Karas. ois aracw 
d / \ fol \ id a \ \ x 
Opnpos Kéxpntat Kal mp@tos Kal ikavas. Kal yap Kal 
rn Ip ¢ us / ¢€ \ ’ x ¢€ r 
TOV Tompatav Exadtepov cuvéotnKkey 1) pev ‘Idas amdovv 
/ NWS / 
Kal malntixov, 1 dé ‘Odvaocea memreypévoy (avayvepiols 
/ / / 
yap Svorov) Kal nOiKn* mpos yap TovTos AéEEL Kal Siavola 
mavrTa uTEepBEBrAnKev. Siadéper 5 Kata TE THs TveTAcEwsS 
a / i aA a 
TO MHKOS 1) ETTOTTOLiA Kal TO METPOV. TOD eV OY pNnKOUS Gpos 
¢ \ ear , . , \ . A \ 2 \ 
txavos 0 eipnuévos’ Stvacbat yap Set cvvopacOat Thy apxny 
\ \ I 7 > oN n > lal \ by / > / 
kal to tédos. ein & dv TodTO, Eb THY pév apyaiwy édaT- 
c rh r,s \ \ \ an a na 
Tovs ai ovoTtdces elev, pds 5é TO TAHO0S Tpaywdiav TaV 
> / > / J fe we \ \ x 
els play axpoacw tibepévwv TrapyKovev. yer S& Tpds TO 
érexteiverOar TO péyeOos mrodv Te % érrotrotia idiov Sia 


\ b] N (o te MK b] / ef / 
TO é€v mev TH Tpaywodia pn évdéyecOar dua TpaTTomeva 


1459 b 2. Kvmpia Reiz : xumpixa Ac 4, pdvas pr. Ac 5et 7. mdéov 
et kal Zivwy cal Tpwddes secl. Hermann “7. mpwiddes pr. AS (7 sup. ser. 
m. rec.) 8. éru dé bis Ae det apogr.: 6) Ac 9. 7Oukhy om. 
>) 11. Kal 70Gy post dvayvwpicewy add, Susemih] 13. ixavés apogy. : 
ixavos A& 14. movnudrwy A& 15. dvayvwpices Christ 16. 7OcKov 
corr. rec, m. A®& yap A: dé apogr. 17. mdvras apogr. 21. mpds 
dé apogr.: mpdcbe AS TO ante rpaywdiev add. Tucker 22. fort. 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Iliad. For this 4 
reason the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two; while the 
Cypria supplies materials for many, and the Little Iliad 
for eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 
Neoptolemus, the Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, 
the Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure 
of the Fleet. 

XXIV Again, Epic poetry must have as many kinds as 
Tragedy: it must be simple, or complex, or ‘ ethical,’ 
or ‘pathetic. The parts also, with the exception of 
song and spectacle, are the same; for it requires 
Reversals of the Situation, Recognitions, and Scenes of 
Suffering. Moreover, the thoughts and the diction must 2 
be artistic. In all these respects Homer is our earliest 
and sufficient model. Indeed each of his poems has a 
twofold character. The Iliad is at once simple and 
‘pathetic, and the Odyssey complex (for Recognition 
‘scenes run through it), and at the same time ‘ethical.’ 
Moreover, in diction and thought they are supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale ong 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 
limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of 
being brought within a single view. This condition 
will be satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 

Epic poetry has, however, a great—a special— 4 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several lines of 
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lal x X pied, A n si lal 
25 TONAd pépn pupetobar GAA TO éML THS oKHVHS Kal TOV 
lal / \ (pn ed / \ \ / 
imoxpitav pmépos povov: év S€ TH errotrouig bia TO Senrynow 
5 yy \ , ee a I oer ied e 
eivar éotL TOANA pépn Gua Trovety Tepawopeva, vp wv 
> Me BY yA ¢c an / ” ef Cateer/ 
oixetwy dvtwy av&eTar 0 TOU ToLnMaTOS OyKOS. WOTE TOUT 
/ \ \ / x: 
éyer TO ayabdr els weyadorpéreray Kal TO weTAaPadrew TOV 
b) / \ > a > , > bi 3 N MS 
30 dkovovTa Kal érevcodvoby avopotow émetcodiows* TO yap 
v4 \ a > / lal \ él N ée 
Suovov Taxd TANpody extrimTew Tolel TAS Tpay@dias. TO dé 
/ N ¢€ \ > \ fal / e >? - > 
MéTpOV TO NpwLKOY ATO THs Teipas HpwoKev. El yap TUS eV 
/ a“ Ce a 
aNrAW TWh WETPO SenyNMaTLKHY juluNnoLY TroLoLTO } év ToNXOLS, 
> N XN if \ WN € N ne \ 
ampeTrées av dalvorto: TO yap npwiKoy oTaciwwTaToY Kal 
> / lal / ’ / \ x " d \ 
35 OyKwoéoTaToY TOV MéeTpwV eaTiv (OL0 Kal yYAWOTTAS Kal pbETA- 
\ / / \ \ Ny / € r) 
popas déyeTa padiota* TepiTT? yap Kal <TavTn> 7 Sunyn- 
a > lal \ 
MATLK) plunois TOV ArArNwv). TO O€ lapBetov Kal TeTpa- 
, Ne \ b DN \ 6c / 7 be 
1460 a ETPOV KLVNTLKA, TO pev OpYnoTLKOY TO Sé TpaKTLKOY. ETL Oe 
> Ne. > / > / 4 ig \ 
aToT@TEpoy, €¢ puiryvvoL Tis avTa, woTrEep Xaipnuwv. S10 
/ x lal > 
ovdels waxpav cvoTacw év Addw TreTOinKEY 7) TH PG, GAN 
oe yy Some € / iZ \ € ie by A 
wotrep eltrowev avTn » pias SudadoKer TO aGpyoTToy [avTA] 
a J Ui yh an 
+5 [OvJaipeto@ar. “Opnpos dé ddrra Te TOAAA Eos erravetc bat 
iN ny \ 4 / a Tal > > na an A 
kal 89 Kal 6Tt povos THY ToLnTa@V ovK ayvoel d Set Trovety 
bei nN \ aN \ , , > , 
avTov. avTov yap Set Tov TrounTny édayLoTA NéyeLY* OD yd 
Y PAs os 
A , e > / > 
eoTl KATA TADTA LLULNTNS. Ol fev OVY AAXOL avTOL pev Sv SXoU 
("4 


29. fort. [7d] dyabdv Bywater 33. dinynuatixhy apogr.: dinynrixhy Ac 
36. post kal add. ravry Twining: 776? Tucker 37. plunors apogr, : 
klynowts AS lauBlov Ac 1460 a 1. Keyrikd Ald.: kiwnrixal Ac: 
xewnTika kat Riccardianus 46, Vahlen 2. puyvior Parisinus 2038: pyrver 
apogr. : unyvin A (fuit wh, et » extremum in litura): wh yvoln = (cf. Arab. 
‘si quis nesciret’) 8. Tw] 7d Ac 4. adrp apogr.: adr) Ac: secl. 
Gomperz 5. aipetoOac Bonitz (confirmare videtur Arabs): dvatpetoGar AC: 
del aipetcbar Tucker 
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actions carried on at one and the same time; we must 
confine ourselves to the action on the stage and the part 
taken by the players. But in Epic poetry, owing to the 
narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 
can be presented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 
an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 
effect, to diverting the mind of the hearer, and relieving 
the story with varying episodes. For sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 

As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved its 5 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic is the stateliest and the most 
massive ; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
and metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative form of imitation stands alone. On the other 

1460 a hand, the iambic and the trochaic tetrameter are stirring 
measures, the latter being akin to dancing, the former 
expressive of action. Still more absurd would it be to6 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. 
Hence no one has ever composed a poem on a great scale 
in any other than heroic verse. Nature herself, as we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 

Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 
of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 
he should take himself. The poet should speak as little 
as possible in his own person, for it is not this that makes 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 
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dyovitovrat, pipodvrar S€ ddlya Kal dduyaKis" 0 6€ ddbya 
pporuiacdpevos edv0ds elodyer avdpa 7) yuvaika i} dAdo TH 
[400s] wal ovdév’ anOn GAN éxovta On. Set ev odv ev Tais 8 
Tpaywdlars moveiy To Oavpactov, wadrov 8 évdéxeTas év 
Th éromoua To adoyov, &’ 5 cupBatver paddvoTa TO Oav- 
pacrov, Sia TO pn opav eis Tov TpaTTovTa: émel TA Tepl 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
a man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. 

The element of the wonderful is required in Tragedy. 8 
The irrational, on which the wonderful depends for its 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the person acting is not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that every 
one tells a story with some addition of his own, 
knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer who 
has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies 
skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 


is) 


assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second is, the first 
| likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the 
first is or has become, For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. 
Accordingly, the poet should prefer probable im- 10 

possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. Everything 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at all 
events, it should lie outside the action of the play (as, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—as in the 
Electra, the messenger’s account of the Pythian games ; 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who has come from Tegea 
to Mysia and is still speechless. The plea that otherwise 
the plot would have been ruined, is ridiculous; such a 
plot should not in the first instance be constructed. 
But once the irrational has been introduced and an air 
of likelihood imparted to it, we must accept it in spite of 
the absurdity. Take even the irrational incidents in the 
Odyssey, where Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. 
How intolerable even these might have been would be 
apparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. 

veo As it is, the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm 
with which the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XXV With respect to critical difficulties and their solu- 
tions, the number and nature of the sources from which 
they may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 
other artist, must of necessity imitate one of three 
objects,—things as they were or are, things as they are 
said or thought to be, or things as they ought to be. 
The vehicle of expression is language,—either current 2 
terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There 
are also many modifications of language, which we 
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concede to the poets. Add to this, that the standard of 3 
correctness is not the same in poetry and politics, any 
more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 
of poetry itself there are two kinds of faults,—those 
which touch its essence, and those which are accidental. 
If a poet has chosen to imitate something, <but has 4 
imitated it incorrectly> through want of capacity, the 
error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure is 
due to a wrong choice—if he has represented a horse 
as throwing out both his off legs at once, or introduced 
technical inaccuracies in medicine, for example, or in 
any other art—the error is not essential to the poetry. 
These are the points of view from which we should 
consider and answer the objections raised by the 
critics, 

First as to matters which concern the poet’s own 5 
art. If he describes the impossible, he is guilty of 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end 
of the art be thereby attained (the end being that 
already mentioned),—if, that is, the effect of this or 
any other part of the poem is thus rendered more 
striking. A case in point is the pursuit of Hector. 
If, however, the end might have been as well, or better, 
attained without violating the special rules of the poetic | 
art, the error is not justified: for every kind of error 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter 
than to paint it inartistically. 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 6 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 
that he drew men as they ought to be; Euripides, as 
they are. In this way the objection may be met. If,7 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer,—‘ This is how men say the thing is. This’ 
applies to tales about the gods. It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 

14e1a fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said’ Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears. This was the 
custom then, as it now is-among the Illyrians. 

Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8 
done by some one is poetically right or not, we must 
not look merely to the particular act or saying, and ask 
whether it is poetically good or bad. We must also con- 
sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, by 
what means, or for what end; whether, for instance, it 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil. 

Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to 9 
the usage of language. We may note a rare word, as in 
ovphas pév mpatov, where the poet perhaps employs 
ovpjas not in the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, 
again, of Dolon : ‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ 

It is not meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his 
face was ugly; for the Cretans use the word evevdés, 
‘ well-favoured,’ to denote a fair face. Again, Cwpdrepov 
dé xépace, ‘mix the drink livelier, does not mean ‘ mix 
it stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘mix it quicker.’ 
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Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘ Now all 10 
gods and men were sleeping through the night,—while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes.’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
for ‘many, all being a species of many. So in the 
verse,—‘ alone she hath no part .. , oim, ‘alone, is 
metaphorical; for the best known may be called the 
only one. 

Again, the solution may depend upon accent or 11 
breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos solved the difficulties 
in the lines,—8idopuev (dcd0pev) Sé of, and 7d pév od (ov) 
KkataTvéetat du8po. 

Or again, the question may be solved by punctuation, 12 
as in Empedocles,—‘ Of a sudden things became mortal 
that before had learnt to be immortal, and things un- 
mixed before mixed.’ 

Or again, by ambiguity of meaning, —as rap- 13 
exncev O¢ mwréw vue, where the word mdréw is 
ambiguous, 

Or by the usage of language. Thus any mixed 14 


drink is called ofvos, ‘wine. Hence Ganymede is said 
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“to pour the wine to Zeus, though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are called yandxéas, 
or workers in bronze. This, however, may also be taken 
as a metaphor. 

Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 15 | 
sistency of meaning, we should consider how many 
senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 16 
example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze ’—we 
should ask in how many ways we may take ‘being 
checked there.’ The true mode of interpretation is the 

1461b precise opposite of what Glaucon mentions. Critics, he 
says, Jump at certain groundless conclusions; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated 
in this fashion. The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps 
be the true one. They allege that Odysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 
plausibility to the objection. 

In general, the impossible must be justified by 17 


reference to artistic requirements, or to the higher 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the 
requirements of art, a probable impossibility is to be 
preferred’ to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 
it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes, we say, ‘but the impossible is 
the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 
reality.” To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason ; 
just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability.’ 

Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 
by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—whether 
the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
same sense. We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the introduction of Aegeus by Euripides and 
the badness of Menelaus in the Orestes. 

Thus, there are five sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn. Things are censured either as 
impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or contra- 
dictory, or contrary to artistic correctness. The answers 
should be sought under the twelve heads above mentioned. 

XXVI The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If the more 
refined art is the higher, and the more refined in every 
case is that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined. The audience is supposed to 
be too dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the performers, who therefore indulge 
in restless movements. Bad flute-players twist and twirl, 
if they have to represent ‘the quoit-throw, or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla” Tragedy, 2 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 
- cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 

1462 a View was held of Pindarus. Tragic art, then, as a whole, 
stands to Epic in the same relation as the younger to 
the elder actors. So wé are told that Epic poetry is 
addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not need 
gesture; Tragedy, to an inferior public. Being then 3 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosi- 
stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
any more than all dancing—but only that of bad per- 
formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
representing degraded women. Again, Tragedy like Epic 
poetry produces its effect even without action; it reveals 
its power by mere reading. If, then, in all other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 

And superior it is, because it has all the epic4 
elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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music and spectacular effects as important accessories ; 
and these produce the most vivid of pleasures. Further, 
it has vividness of impression in reading as well as in 
representation. Moreover, the art attains its end within 5 

462b narrower limits; for the concentrated effect is more 
pleasurable than one which is spread over a long time 
and so diluted. What, for example, would be the effect 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form 
as long as the Iliad? Once more, the Epic imitation 6 
has less unity; as is shown by this, that any Epic poem 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Thus if the 
story adopted by the poet has a strict unity, it must 
either be concisely told and appear truncated; or, if it 
conform to the Epic canon of length, it must seem weak 
and watery. <Such length implies some loss of unity,> 
if, I mean, the poem is constructed out of several actions, 
like the Iliad and the Odyssey, which have many such 
parts, each with a certain magnitude of its own. Yet 
these poems are as perfect as possible in structure; each 
is, in the highest degree attainable, an imitation of a 
single action. 

If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it, as already stated 
—it plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 
attaining its end more perfectly. 

Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epic 8 
poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 
the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to these objections. * * * 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY 
AND THE FINE ARTS 


CHAPTER I 
ART AND NATURE 


ARISTOTLE, it must be premised at the outset, has 
not dealt with fine art in any separate treatise, he 
has formulated no theory of it, he has not marked 
the organic relation of the arts to one another. 
While his love of logical distinctions, his tendency 
to rigid demarcation, is shown even in the province 
of literary criticism by the care with which in 
the Poetics he maps out the subordinate divisions 
of his subject (the different modes of recognition, 
the elements of the plot, etc.), yet he nowhere 
classifies the various kinds of poetry; still less has 
he given a scientific grouping of the fine arts and 
exhibited their specific differences. We may con- 
fidently assert that many of the aesthetic problems 
which have been since raised never even occurred to 
his mind, though precise answers to almost all such 


questions have been extracted from his writings 
113 I 
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by the unwise zeal of his admirers. He has how- 
ever left some leading principles which we shall 
endeavour to follow out. 

There is a special risk at the present day at- 
tending any such attempt to bring together his 
fragmentary remarks and present them in a con- 
nected form. His philosophy has in it the germs 
of so much modern thought that we may, almost 
without knowing it, find ourselves putting into his 
mouth not his own language but that of Hegel. 
Nor is it possible to determine by general rules 
how far the thought that is implicit in a philo- 
sophical system, but which the author himself has 
not drawn out, is to be reckoned as an integral 
part of the system. In any case, however, 
Aristotle’s Poetics cannot be read apart from his 
other writings. No author is more lable to be 
misunderstood if studied piecemeal. The careless 
profusion with which he throws out the suggestions 
of the moment, leaving it to the intelligence or 
the previous knowledge of his readers to adjust 
his remarks and limit their scope, is in itself a 
possible source of misapprehension. It was an 
observation of Goethe that it needs some insight 
into Aristotle’s general philosophy to understand 
what he says about the drama; that otherwise he 
confuses our studies; and that modern treatises on 
poetry have gone astray by seizing some accidental 
side of his doctrine. If it is necessary, then, to 
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interpret Aristotle by himself, it will not be unfair 
in dealing with so coherent a thinker to credit him 
with seeing the obvious conclusions which flow 
from his principles, even when he has not formally 
stated them. To bring out the lines of attachment 
which subsist between the correlated parts of his 
system is a very, different thing from discovering 
in him ideas which, even if present in the germ, 
could only have ripened in another soil and under 
other skies. 

The distinction between fine and useful art 
was first brought out fully by Aristotle. In the 
history of Greek art we are struck rather by the 
union between the two forms of art than by their 
independence. It was a loss for art when the 
spheres of use and beauty came in practice to be 
dissevered, when the useful object ceased to be 
decorative, and the things of common life no 
longer gave delight to the maker and to the user. 
But the theoretic distinction between fine and 
useful art needed to be laid down, and to Aristotle 
we owe the first clear conception of fine art as a 
free and independent activity of the mind, outside 
the domain both of religion and of politics, having 
an end distinct from that of education or moral 
improvement. He has not indeed left us any 
continuous discussion upon fine art. The Poetics 
furnishes no complete theory even of poetry, nor 
is it probable that this is altogether due to the 
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imperfect form in which this treatise has come 
down to us. But Aristotle is a systematic thinker, 
and numberless iliustrations and analogies drawn 
from one or other of the arts, and scattered through 
his writings, show that he had given special 
attention to the significance of art in its widest 
sense; and that as he had formed a coherent 
idea of the place which art held in relation to 
nature, science, and morality, so too he had in his 
own mind thought out the relation in which the 
two branches of art stood to one another. 

‘Art imitates nature’ (9 Téyvn pupelras tay 
gvow), says Aristotle, and the phrase has been 
repeated and has passed current as a summary 
of the Aristotelian doctrine of fine art. Yet the 
original saying was never intended to differentiate 
between fine and useful art; nor indeed could it 
possibly bear the sense that fine art is a copy 
or reproduction of natural objects. The use of 
the term ‘nature’ would in itself put the matter 
beyond dispute ; for nature in Aristotle is not the 
outward world of created things; it is the creative 
force, the productive principle of the universe. 
The context in each case where the phrase occurs 
determines its precise application. In the Physics? 
the point of the comparison is that alike in art and 
in nature there is the union of matter (#7) with 
constitutive form («iSos), and that the knowledge 

1 Phys. ii. 2.194 a 21. 
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of both elements is requisite for the natural 
philosopher as for the physician and the architect. 
In the Meteorologica the reference is to cooking 
as an artificial mode of producing results similar to 
those produced by the spontaneous action of heat 
in the physical world; digestion (aéyws) itself 
(according to the medical theory of the day) being 
given as an instance of a process of cooking 
(@rnows) carried on by nature within the body. 
In the instances above quoted ‘art’ is limited by 
the context to useful art; but the analogy does 
not rest there. Art in its widest acceptation has, 
like nature, certain ends in view, and in the 
adaptation of means to ends catches hints from 
nature who is already in some sort an unconscious 
artist. 

While art in general imitates the method of 
nature, the phrase has special reference to useful 
art, which learns from nature the precise end at 
which to aim. In the selection of the end she acts 
with infallible instinct, and her endeavour to attain 
it is on the whole successful. But at times she 
makes mistakes as indeed do the schoolmaster and 


1 Meteor. iv. 3.381b6. The phrase ‘Art imitates Nature’ is 
also found in de Mundo 5. 396 b 12, which, however, cannot be 
reckoned among the genuine Aristotelian writings. There the 
order of the universe is explained to result from a union of 
opposites ; and three illustrations, derived from painting, music, 
and grammar, are added of the mode in which art, in imitating 
nature’s diversity, works out harmonious results. 
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the physician ;! failures rather than mistakes they 
should be called, for the fault is not hers; her 
rational intention is liable to be frustrated by 
inherent flaws in the substances with which she is 
compelled to work. She is subject to limitations, 
and can only make the best of her material.’ 

The higher we ascend in the scale of being, the 
more does nature need assistance in carrying out 
her designs. Man, who is her highest creation, 
she brings into the world more helpless than any 
other animal,—unshod, unclad, unarmed.? But in 
his seeming imperfection lies man’s superiority, for 
the fewer the finished appliances with which he is 
provided, the greater is his need for intellectual 
effort. By means of the rational faculty of art, 
with which nature has endowed him richly, he is 
able to come to her aid, and in ministering to his 
own necessities to fulfil her uncompleted purposes. 
Where from any cause nature fails, art steps in. 
Nature aims at producing health ; in her restorative 
processes we observe an instinctive capacity for 
self-curing.* But she does not always succeed, and 
the art of the physician makes good the defect. 


1 Phys. ii. 8. 199 a 33. 

2 Cf. de Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a 15, 7) 8 dvous éx ror 
evdeyopevwv moet Td BEXTiCTOV. 

3 De Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a 24, 

4 Phys. ii. 8. 199 b 30, dor’ et ev TH TEXVY EVerTL TS EVEKE TOV, 
Kat ev dice, pdadurra dé dpAov étav tis latpedy adtds éavTov: 
TOUTW yap €ouxev 1) pvbors. 
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He discovers one of the links of the chain which 
terminates in health, and uses nature’s own 
machinery to start a series of movements which 
lead to the desired result.1 Again, nature has 
formed man to be a ‘political animal.’® Family 
and tribal life are stages on the way to a more 
complete existence, and the term-of the process is 
reached when man enters into that higher order of 
community called the state. The state is indeed 
a natural institution, but needs the political art to 
organise it and to realise nature’s full idea. The 
function, then, of the useful arts is in all cases ‘to 
supply the deficiencies of nature’;* and he who 
would be a master in any art must first discern 


1 Metaph. vi. 7. 1032 b 6, ylyverar 67 7d byves voojoavTos 
ottws* eeidy) TOdl vylea, dGvdyKn «i Vyles ETTIL TOOL IrdpEat, 
oloy opaddtyTa, ei d€ TovTO, Geppotnta, Kal oTws del voe, éws 
dv adyayn eis TovTO 6 atros OtvaTar erxXaTOV ToLeiv. Elta 7O0n 7 
dd TobTov Kivnois Toinots KaXeiraL, 7) erl TO bycaivery. 

2 Pol. i. 2. 1253 a 2, dvOpwros pices todutixdy (wov. 

3 Pol. iv. (vii.) 17. 13837 a 1-2, aca yap téxvq Kai radeia Td 
mpocAcirov Bodvreras THs ptoews dvarAnpotv. The context here, 
in its reference to education, limits the scope of téyvy to useful 
art. In Phys. ii. 8.199 a 15, 4 Téyvn Ta pev eriteAet & 1) pious 
ddvvatel arepydcor Oat, Ta dé pipetras it is probable that the dis- 
tinction is not, as would at first sight seem, between useful and fine 
art, but between two aspects of useful art. The sentence is not 
quite logical in form, but the meaning is that useful art on the one 
hand satisfies those needs of man for which nature has not fully 
provided, on the other hand its processes are those of nature 
(uipetras sce. rv picuv). The two clauses respectively mark the 
end and the method of useful art. The main argument of the 
chapter is in favour of this view. 
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the true end by a study of nature’s principles, and 
then employ the method which she suggests for 
the attainment of that end. 

‘Nature taught Art, says Milton; and the 
same Aristotelian idea was in the mind of Dante, 
when he makes Virgil condemn usury as a departure 
from nature: ‘Philosophy, to him who hears it, 
points out not in one place alone, how Nature 
takes her course from the Divine Intellect, and 
from its art. And, if thou note well thy Physics,’ 
thou wilt find, not many pages from the first, that 
your art as far as it can, follows her (Nature), as 
the scholar does his master. . . . And because the 
usurer takes another way, he contemns Nature in 
herself, and in her follower (Art), placing elsewhere 
his hope.’? The phrase on which we have been 
commenting is the key to this passage: useful art 
supplements nature, and at the same time follows 
her guidance. 


1 Phys. ii. 2. 
2 Inferno xi. 97-111, Carlyle’s Translation. 


CHAPTER II 
‘IMITATION’ AS AN AESTHETIC TERM 


THE term ‘fine art’ is not one that has been 
transmitted to us from the Greeks. Their phrase 
was the ‘imitative arts’ (wpntixal Téyvau), ‘modes 
of imitation’ (psprjoes),’ or sometimes the ‘liberal 
arts’ (€devOépvo. téyvat). ‘Imitation’ as the com- 
mon characteristic of the fine arts, including poetry, 
was not originated by Aristotle. In literature the 
phrase in this application first occurs in Plato, 
though, not improbably, it may have been already 
current in popular speech as marking the antithesis 
between fine art and industrial production. The 
idea of imitation is connected in our minds with 
a want of creative freedom, with a literal or 
servile copying: and the word, as transmitted 
from Plato to Aristotle, was already tinged by 
some such disparaging associations. The Platonic 


1 He applies the term pupjoers only to poetry and music (Poet. 
i, 2), but the constant use of the verb pupetoOas or of the adjective 
pupyntixds in connexion with the other arts above enumerated 
proves that all alike are counted arts of imitation. 
121 
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view that the real world is a weak or imperfect 
repetition of an ideal archetype led to the world 
of reality being regarded in a special sense, and 
on a still lower plane, as a world of mere imita- 
tion. Aristotle, as his manner was, accepted the 
current phrase and interpreted it anew. True, he 
may sometimes have been misled by its guidance, 
and not unfrequently his meaning is obscured by 
his adherence to the outworn formula. But he 
deepened and enriched its signification, looking at 
it from many sides in the light of the masterpieces 
of Greek art and literature. 

This will become apparent as we proceed. 
Meanwhile—if we may so far anticipate what is to 
follow—a crucial instance of the inadequacy of the 
literal English equivalent ‘imitation’ to express 
the Aristotelian idea is afforded by a passage in 
ch. xxv. The artist may ‘imitate things as they 


qk 


ought to be’:* he may place before him an 
unrealised ideal. We see at once that there is no 
question here of bare imitation, of a literal tran- 
script of the world of reality. 

It has been already mentioned that ‘to imitate 
nature, in the popular acceptation of the phrase, is 
not for Aristotle the function of fine art. The 


actual objects of aesthetic imitation are threefold 
1 Poet. xxv. 1, dvayxyn pipetrOar tpidv dvtwy tov apiOpov év 


eye \ ea >» BY ar \ a4 2 > a 
Tl Gel, 1 yap Ola 1V 1) ETTLY, 1 Ola dace Kab doxel, NY OLA ElLVat bet. 
See also pp. 167 #., 376. 
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—70n, wdOn, mpdkes.’ By 70) are meant the 
characteristic moral qualities, the permanent dis- 
positions of the mind, which reveal a certain 
condition of the will: 7d6n are the more transient 
emotions, the passing moods of feeling: mpd£es are 
actions in their proper and inward sense. An act 
viewed merely as an external process or result, one 
of a series of outward phenomena, is not the true 
object of aesthetic imitation. The pags that art 
seeks to reproduce is mainly an inward process, 
a psychical energy working outwards; deeds, in- 
cidents, events, situations, being included under it 
so far as these spring from an inward act of will, 
or elicit some activity of thought or feeling.’ 

Here lies the explanation of the somewhat 
startling phrase used in the Poetics, ch. ii., that 
‘men in action’ are the objects imitated by the 
fine arts :*—by all and not merely by dramatic or 
narrative poetry where action is more obviously 
represented. Everything that expresses the mental 
life, that reveals a rational personality, will fall 
within this larger sense of ‘action.’ Such actions 
are not necessarily processes extending over a 
period of time: they may realise themselves in a 


1 Cf. Pod. i. 5. 

2 Cf. Eth. Nic. i. 8. 1098 b 15, tas 6€ mpd€es Kal Tas 
évepycias Tas Yuxikas rept Puxijv TiHepev, See also infra, p. 334, 

3 Poet, ii. 1, ewel O€ pupovvras ol pupovpevoe TpaTTOVTAS 
K7.A. Of. Plat. Rep. x. 603, mpartovtas, papév, avOparovs 
pupetrar i) pupntixy Bratovs 7) exovoias mpa€ers. 
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single moment; they may be summed up in a 
particular mood, a given situation. The phrase 
is virtually an equivalent for the 0, wd0n, mpafes 
above enumerated. 

The common original, then, from which all the 
arts draw is human life,—its mental processes, its 
spiritual movements, its outward acts issuing from 
deeper sources ; in a word, all that constitutes the 
inward and essential activity of the soul. On this 
principle landscape and animals are not ranked 
among the objects of aesthetic imitation. The 
whole universe is not conceived of as the raw 
material of art. Aristotle’s theory is in agreement 
with the practice of the Greek poets and artists 
of the classical period, who introduce the external 
world only so far as it forms a background of 
action, and enters as an emotional element into 
man’s life and heightens the human interest. 

We may now proceed to determine more nearly 
the meaning of ‘imitation.’ 

A work of art 1s a likeness (opoiwpa) or re- 
production of an original, and not a symbolic 
representation of it;* and this holds good whether 
the artist draws from a model in the real world 
or from an unrealised ideal in the mind. The 
distinction may be shown by Aristotle’s own 
illustrations. A sign or symbol has no essential 


1 This point is worked out in detail by Teichmiiller, Ari- 
stotelische Forschungen, i. 145-154. 
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resemblance, no natural connexion, with the thing 
signified. Thus spoken words are symbols of 
mental states, written words are symbols of spoken 
words; the connexion between them is con- 
ventional. On the other hand mental impressions 
are not signs or symbols, but copies of external 
reality, likenesses of the things themselves. In 
the act of sensuous perception objects stamp upon 
the mind an impress of themselves like that of 
a signet ring, and the picture (favtacya) so en- 
graven on the memory is compared to a portrait 
(Soypadnua, eixov).” Thus the creations of art 
are, as it were, pictures which exist for the 
‘phantasy.’ 

Of this faculty, however, Aristotle does not 
give a very clear or consistent account. He defines 
it as ‘“‘ the movement which results upon an actual 
sensation”: more simply we may define it as the 
after-effect of a sensation, the continued presence 
of an impression after the object which first 
excited it has been withdrawn from actual ex- 


3 


perience.’* As such it is brought in to explain 


1 De Interpret. i. 1.16 a 3, eos pev ody Ta ev TH Pwvy TOV ev 
TH Pryyn TaOnpdtov cbpBora, kal Ta ypahdpeva TOV ev TH pwvy. 
In ch. 2. 16 a 27 the connexion is said to be kara ovvOjkny. 

2 De Mem. et Remin. 1. 450 a 27—451a17. Cf. de Interpret. 
i. 1. 16 a 7, where the 7a6yuarTa or mental impressions are said 
to be éuoudspara of reality. 

3 E. Wallace, Aristotle’s Psychology, Intr. p. 1xxxvii.: see the whole 
section relating to this subject, pp. lxxxvi.—xevii, The definition 
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the illusions of dreaming and other kindred 
phenomena. But it is more than a receptivity 
of sense,! it is on the border-line between sense and 
thought. It is treated as an image-forming faculty, 
by which we can recall at will pictures previously 
presented to the mind? and may even accomplish 
some of the processes of thought.’ It represents 
subjectively all the particular concrete objects 
perceived by the external senses. From these 
‘phantasms’ or representations of the imagination 
the intellect abstracts its ideas or universal con- 
cepts. Without the imagination the intellect 
cannot work through lack of matter. The idea, 
therefore, which is purely intellectual, implies and 
contains in itself whatever is universal, that is 
intelligible, in the object of sense. When in default 
of a nearer equivalent we use the term ‘imagina- 
tion’—that is, an image-making power—we must 
remember that Aristotle’s psychology does not 
admit of such a faculty as a creative imagination, 
which not merely reproduces objects passively 
perceived, but fuses together the things of thought 
and sense, and forms a new world of its own, 
recombining and transmuting the materials of 
is in de Anim. ili. 3. 429 a 1, » favracia dv ein Kivnois trd 
THs atcOncews THS Kat evepyevav yuyvopevyn. So de Somno 1. 
459 a 17. 
' De Anim. iii. 3. 428 a 5-16. 


2 De Anim. iii. 3. 427 b 17-20. 
3 De Anim. iii. 10. 433 a 10. 
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experience.’ This work is for Aristotle the result 
of the spontaneous and necessary union of intellect 
and sense. 

We have thus advanced another step in the 
argument. A work of art reproduces its original, 
not as it as in rtself, but as it appears to the 
senses. Art addresses itself not to the abstract 
reason but to the sensibility and image-making 
faculty ; it is concerned with outward appearances ; 
it employs illusions; its world is not that which 
is revealed by pure thought; it sees truth, but in 
its concrete manifestations, not as an abstract idea. 

Important consequences follow from the doctrine 
of aesthetic semblance, first noted by Plato *— 
though in depreciation of fine art—and firmly 
apprehended by Aristotle. Art does not attempt 
to embody the objective reality of things, but only 
their sensible appearances. Indeed by the very 


1 The idea of a creative power in man which transforms the 
materials supplied by the empirical world is not unknown either to 
Plato or Aristotle, but it is not a separate faculty or denoted by a 
distinct name. In Philostratus (circa a.D. 210), Vit. Apoll. vi. 19, 
pavracia is the active imagination as opposed to the faculty of 
pipnors. pavracia, epy, Tatra (i.e. the sculptured forms of the 
gods by a Phidias or Praxiteles) eipyécato copwrépa pupjoews 
Snpuovpyos* pipnow pev yap Snprovpynoe 0 eidev, pavtacia 
dé Kal 0 pa) elder, 

2 In Rep. x. 5988 painting, like other imitative arts, is a 
pipnow pavtdcpatos. In Sophist 264 c—267 a, these arts fall 
under the head of davtractixy. For the importance of this con- 
tribution to aesthetic theory see Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, 
pp. 28-380. 
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principles of Aristotle’s philosophy it can present 
no more than a semblance; for it impresses the 
artistic form upon a matter which is not proper 
to that form. Thus it severs itself from material 
reality and the corresponding wants. Herein lies 
the secret of its emancipating power. The real 
emotions, the positive needs of life, have always 
in them some element of disquiet. By the union 
of a form with a matter which in the world of 
experience is alien to it, a magical effect is wrought. 
The pressure of everyday reality is removed, and 
the aesthetic emotion is released as an independent 
activity. Art, then, moving in a world of images 
and appearances, and creating after a pattern 
existing in the mind, must be skilled in the use 
of illusion. By this alone can it give coherence to 
its creations and impart to its fictions an air of 
reality. The doctrine of aesthetic semblance and 
of ro mOavdv, which depends on it, is carried so 
far that the poet working by illusions ‘ought 
to prefer probable impossibilities to possible 
improbabilities.’ ! 

While all works of art are likenesses of an 
original and have reference to a world indepen- 
dently known, the various arts reflect the image 
from without by different means and with more 
or less directness and vividness. 

Music was held by Aristotle, as by the Greeks 

1 Poet, xxiv, 10, xxv. 17: see pp. 178 ff. 
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generally, to be the most ‘imitative’ or represent- 
ative of the arts. It is a direct image, a copy of 
character. We generally think of it in a different 
way. The emotion it suggests, the message it 
conveys, corresponds but little with a reality 
outside itself, with a world of feeling already 
known. We cannot test its truth by its accordance 
with any original. It is capable of expressing 
general and elementary moods of feeling, which 
will be variously interpreted by different hearers. 
It cannot render the finer shades of extra-musical 
emotion with any degree of certainty and precision. 
Its expressive power, its- capacity to reproduce in- 
dependent realities, is weak in proportion as the 
impression it produces is vivid and definite. But 
to Aristotle, who here accepts the traditions of his 
country, the very opposite seems true. Music is the 
express image and reflexion of moral character. 
‘In rhythms and melodies we have the most real- 
istic imitations of anger and mildness as well as of 
courage, temperance and all their opposites.’* Not 
only states of feeling but also strictly ethical 
qualities and dispositions of mind are reproduced 
by musical imitation, and on the close correspond- 
ence between the copy and the original depends 


1 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1840 a 18, éore 6€ 6powdspata padiota Tapa. 
Tas GAnOwas pices ev Tois prOpois Kat Tois péerw opyis Kal 
mpaotyntos ét. 8 avopias Kul cwpportvys Kat mdvTwv TOV évav~ 


tiwv TOUTOLS. 
K 
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the importance of music in the formation of 
character. Music in reflecting character moulds 
and influences it. 

A partial explanation of the prevalence of such 
a view is to be found in the dependent position 
which music occupied among the Greeks. It was 
one of the accessories of poetry, to which it was 
strictly subordinate, and consisted of comparatively 
simple strains. Much of its meaning was derived 
from the associations it called up, and from the 
emotional atmosphere which surrounded it. It 
was associated with definite occasions and solem- 
nities, it was accompanied by certain dances and 
attached to well-known words. ‘ When there are 
no words, says Plato, ‘it is very difficult to 
recognise the meaning of harmony or rhythm, or 
to see that any worthy object is imitated by them.’? 


1 Laws ii. 6698. On the whole subject of Greek music see 
The Modes of Ancient Greek Music by D. B. Monro (Oxford, 1894), 
Mr. Monro after insisting on the close connexion between words 
and melodies thus proceeds: ‘The beauty and even the persuasive 
effect of a voice depend, as we are more or less aware, in the first 
place upon the pitch or key in which it is set, and in the second 
place upon subtle variations of pitch, which give emphasis, or light 
and shade. Answering to the first of these elements, ancient 
music, if the main contention of this essay is right, has its system 
of Modes or keys. Answering to the second it has a series of 
scales in which the delicacy and variety of the intervals still fill 
us with wonder, In both these points modern music shows 
diminished resources. We have in the Keys the same or even a 
greater command of degrees of pitch ; but we seem to have lost 
the close relation which once obtained between a note as the result 
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But even apart from interpretative words it would 
seem that the ethical significance of music was 
maintained by Aristotle and his school. In the 
Problems we find it said, ‘Melody even apart from 
words has an ethical quality.’ Though we may 
not be able entirely to comprehend the Greek point 
of view as to the moral import of music, we must 
bear in mind that the dominant element in Greek 
music was the rhythm; the spirit and meaning 
of any given composition was felt to reside 


of physical facts and the same note as an index of temper or 
emotion. A change of key affects us, generally speaking, like a 
change of colour or of movement—not as the heightening or 
soothing of a state of feeling. In respect of the second element 
of vocal expression, in the rise and fall of the pitch, Greek music 
possessed in the multiplicity of its scales a range of expression to 
which there is no modern parallel. The nearest analogue may be 
found in the use of modulation from a major to a minor key, or 
the reverse. But the changes of genus and “colour” at the 
disposal of an ancient musician must have been acoustically more 
striking, and must have come nearer to reproducing, in an idealised 
form, the tones and inflexions of the speaking voice. The tendency 
of music that is based upon harmony is to treat the voice as one 
of a number of instruments, and accordingly to curtail the use of 
it as the great source of dramatic and emotional effect. The 
consequence is two-fold, On the one hand we lose sight of the 
direct influence exerted by sound of certain degrees of pitch on 
the human sensibility, and thus ultimately on character. On the 
other hand, the music becomes an independent creation. It may 
still be a vehicle of the deepest feeling ; but it no longer seeks the 
aid of language, or reaches its aim through the channels by which 
language influences the mind of man.’ 

1 Probl, xix. 27. 919 b 26, kal yap éday 7 dvev Adyov péAos, 
dpos éxer 700s. 
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especially here; and the doctrine which asserted 
the unique imitative capacity of music had for 
Aristotle its theoretic basis in this, that the ex- 
ternal movements of rhythmical sound bear a close 
resemblance to the movements of the soul. Hach 
single note is felt as an inward agitation. The 
regular succession of musical sounds, governed by 
the laws of melody and rhythm, are allied to 
those mpdfes or outward activities which are the 
expression of a mental state.’ 

This power which belongs in an eminent degree 
to the sense of hearing is but feebly exhibited by 
the other senses. Taste and touch do not directly 
reflect moral qualities; sight, but little, for form 
and colour are ‘rather signs of moral qualities” 


1 In Probl. xix. 29. 920 a 3, the question is asked 8ua ri ot 
prOpot Kat Ta pérAn ov otoa 7Oeow eovxev ; and the answer 
. no 7 Sa o \ € te ” AEE 
suggested is 7) OTe Kivjoes eloly GoTEp Kal at pagers; 6n O€ 7 
pev evepyea, 7OuKdv Kat rove? 700s, of dé yupol kal Ta Xpdpara. 
ov} Towvow dpoiws, Again in Probl, xix. 27. 919 b 26, the 
similar question dua ti’ 7d dKovoTdy pdovov Oos exer TOV ai= 
o@nrov ; is put, and again the answer is 7) étu Klvyow éxeu povov 
> , a c /, c a lal > X\ “ € tA “et 7 
ovxi, Hv 0 Podos pas kiwel; .. . GAAG THs Eromevyns THO TOLotTH 
Yodw aicbavopeBa Kuvjoews. It is added at dé kwhores abtac 
la > € XN , ” ths > iA . . . 
TpaKkTikat eiouv, at de rpa&es YOovs onuacia eoriv. A distinction 
is further drawn between the xuvjrers produced by sight and by 
hearing, but the precise meaning is not beyond dispute and need 
not detain us here. 

The classification of melodies into 7Oixd, évOovovarrtiKd, 
mpaxtixd (Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 1341 b 33), corresponds, it may be 
observed, with the three objects of imitative art 707, 7dOn, 
mpd&eus. 
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than actual imitations of them.’ This passage of 
the Politics would seem to imply that painting and 
sculpture directly render little more than the out- 
ward and physical features of an object, and that 
they convey moral and spiritual facts almost wholly 
by signs or symbols. Here, it might be thought, 
we are introduced to a type of art foreign to the mind 
of Greece, an art in which the inner qualities are 
shadowed forth in outward forms, with which they 
are conventionally associated, but which suggest no 
obvious and immediate resemblance. 

But the phrase here used, like many of Aristotle’s 
obiter dicta, must be taken with considerable lati- 
tude and in conjunction with other passages. Some 
emphasis, too, must be laid on the admission that 
form and colour do, in however slight a degree, 
reflect the moral character, and on the qualifying 
‘rather’ prefixed to the statement that they are 
‘signs of moral qualities.’ They are indeed less 
perfect manifestations of these qualities than music, 
whose rhythmical and ordered movements have a 

1 Pol, v. (viii.) 5. 1840 a 28, cupBeBnke S€ Tv aicOnrav ev 
pev Tois dAAous pndev drdpxetv Spoiwpa toils NOeowv, ofov ev Tois 
amtois Kal Tois yevotois, dAN ev Tois dpatots jpewas TXijpara 
yap ote Towra, GAN emt puxpov, . . . ets b€ ovK eat TadTa 
Spoudpata TOV HOV, GAA onpeta pahrAov TA yvdpeva TXHpaTa 
Kal xpépata tov 7Aav. The two passages just quoted from the 
Problems go farther and declare that sound alone carries with it 
any immediate suggestion of moral qualities ; sight, taste, and smell 


are expressly excluded. This is perhaps an exaggeration of the 
proper Aristotelian view. 
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special affinity with the nature of the soul, and re- 
produce with most directness the moral life, which 
is itself an activity, a movement.’ . Still facial 
expression, gestures, attitudes, are a dialect which 
nature herself has taught, and which needs no 
skilled interpreter to expound. They are in the 
truest sense a natural, not an artificial medium of 
expression, and convey their meaning by the force 
of immediate suggestion and without a conscious 
process of inference. If symbols they may be called, 
they are not conventional symbols, but living signs 
through which the outward frame follows and reflects 
the movements of the spirit; they are a visible token 
of the inner unity of body and soul. 

The reading of character by gesture and facial 
expression, as explained by the Aristotelian school, 
rests on an assumed harmony, not in the case of 
hearing only but of other organs of sense also, 
between the movements within and those without.? 
The comparisons, moreover, elsewhere made between 


1 Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1840 b 17, Kaé tus €ovxe ovyyevera Tails 
Gppovias Kat Tots puOuots eivar, where the sense, as the context 
shows, is that harmonies and rhythms have a certain affinity with 
the soul. Hence, Aristotle proceeds, some have wrongly inferred 
that the soul itself isa harmony. Cf. Probl. xix. 38. 920 b 33, 
pvbpo 8€ xatpopev Sid TS yvdpipov Kal teTaypevov apiOpodv éxeww, 
Kal KiVvEly Yas TETAYMEVWS* OLKELOTEpA yap % TEeTAypEVN KivnoLs 
pice THs GrdKTOV, bate Kal Kata pio paddAov. Plato, Tim. 47D, 
de dppovia Evyyevels €xovea popas Tals ev nuiv Ts Puyts mepiddous, 

2 Phystognom. i. 2. 806 a 28, ék Te yap TOV KiWirewv puoioyve- 


lal VS: A / 
POVOLTL, KAL EK TOV TXNMATWY, KAaL EK TOV YpWUATOV, Kal eK TOV 
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painting and poetry as expressive of character cease 
to be relevant if we suppose that form and colour 
have no natural, as distinct from a conventional, 
significance in rendering the phenomena of mind. 
Aristotle no doubt holds that sound is unequalled 
in its power of direct expression, but he does not 
deny that colour and form too have a similar capacity 
though in an inferior degree. The instinctive move- 
ments of the limbs, the changes of colour produced 
on the surface of the body, are something more than 
arbitrary symbols; they imply that the body is of 
itself responsive to the animating soul, which leaves 
its trace on the visible organism. 

Painting and sculpture working through an inert 
material cannot indeed reproduce the life of the 
soul in all its variety and successive manifesta- 
tions. In their frozen and arrested movement they 
fix eternally the feeling they portray. A single 
typical moment is seized and becomes representative 
of all that precedes or follows. Still shape and 
line and colour even here retain something of 
their significance, they are in their own degree a 
natural image of the mind; and their meaning is 
helped out by symmetry, which in the arts of repose 
answers to rhythm, the chief vehicle of expression 
in the artsof movement. Aristotle does not himself 


rt ~ 7 ‘ XN 
jOav tov ext Tov tpordrov éudawopevov. 806 b 28, 7a de 
Salt “A / 
oxXjpara Kal Ta Trabypara Ta exidawopeva ext TOY TpOTwTwY 
x ‘ e , / iat / 
Kara Tas Opo.tytas AapPBaverar To TAD. 
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notice the analogy between dancing and sculpture, 
which is brought out by later writers, but he would 
have perfectly apprehended the feeling which sug- 
gested the saying, ‘The statues of the classic artists 
are the relics of ancient dancing.’’ The corre- 
spondence lies in the common element of rhythmic 
form. This, which was the soul of Greek music 
and Greek dancing, would not on Aristotle’s general 
principles lose all its expressive power when trans- 
ferred to the material of the plastic arts, modified 
though it may be in the transference. 

Even dancing, we read in the Poetzcs, imitates 
character, emotion, action. The expressive power 
of dancing, admitted by Aristotle and by all Greek 
tradition, receives its most instructive commentary 
in Lucian’s pamphlet on the subject, which, when 
due allowance is made for exaggeration and the 
playful gravity so characteristic of the writer, is 
still inspired by an old Greek sentiment. Rhetori- 
cians and musicians had already written treatises 
on the art, and Lucian in handling the same theme 
imitates their semi-philosophic manner. Dancing is 
placed in the front rank of the fine arts, and all the 


1 Athen. xiv. 26 p. 629, eoru O€ kal Ta THY dpxXaiwy Synprovpyav 
dydApara THs TaAaLas 6pxnoews AciWava, 

2 Poet. i, 5, kat On Kal rdOn Kal mpdges. Similarly (of 
choral dance and song) Plato, Laws ii, 655 D, ppjnpara tpdrwv 
éorl 0 wept rds Xopelas, év mpdgeot Te wavtodamais yuyvopeva 
kal TbXaLs Kal fOerr pyunpacr SueEivTwv exdotwv, where TUxav 
takes the place of 7a6n. 
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sciences are made contributary to it. The dancer 
must have a fine genius, a critical judgment of 
poetry, a ready and comprehensive memory; like 
Homer’s Calchas he must know the past, the present, 
and the future. Above all he needs to have mastered 
all mythology from chaos and the origin of the 
universe down to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and to 
be able to reproduce the legends in their spirit and 
their details. He must avoid the ‘terrible solecisms’ 
of some ignorant performers. Like the orator he 
should aim at being always perspicuous; he must 
_be understood though he is dumb and heard though 
he says nothing. Dancing is not inferior to tragedy 
itself in expressive capacity; it is descriptive of 
every shade of character and emotion. Moreover 
it harmonises the soul of the spectator, trains the 
moral sympathies, and acts as a curative and 
quieting influence on the passions. 

Poetry unlike the other arts produces its effects 
{except such as depend on metre) through symbols 
alone. It cannot directly present form and colour 
to the eye; it can only employ words to call up 
images of the objects to be represented; nor need 
these words be audible ; they may be merely written 
symbols. The sign too and the thing signified are 
not here so linked together by obvious suggestion 
that their meaning is at once and everywhere appre- 
hended ; they vary with race and country, they 
cannot claim to be a universal language. Yet poetry, 
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though it makes use of symbols which have to be 
interpreted by the mind, is no exception to Aris- 
totle’s principle that fine art is not a body 
of symbols. The image it represents is not one 
which through artificial means or remote associa- 
tion reminds us of a reality already known. 
Though signs are the medium of expression, the 
representation is not purely symbolical; for the 
signs are those significant words which in life are 
the natural and familiar medium by which thought 
and feeling are revealed. The world which poetry 
creates is not explicitly stated by Aristotle to be a 
likeness or ovotwpa of an original, but this is implied 
all through the Poetics. The original which it© 
reflects is human action and character in all their 
diverse modes of manifestation; no other art has 
equal range of subject-matter, or can present so 
complete and satisfying an image of its original. 
In the drama the poetic imitation of life attains its 
perfect form; but it is here also that the idea of 
imitation in its more rudimentary sense is at once 
apparent ; speech has its counterpart in speech, and, 
if the play is put on the stage, action is rendered 
by action. Indeed the term imitation, as popularly 
apphed to poetry, was probably suggested to the 
Greeks by those dramatic forms of poetry in which 
acting or recitation produced an impression allied 
to that of mimicry. 

Poetry, music, and dancing constitute in Aris- 
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totle a group by themselves, their common element 
being imitation by means of rhythm—rhythm which 
admits of being applied to words, sounds, and the 
movements of the body.’ The history of these 
arts bears out the views we find expressed in 
Greek writers upon the theory of music; it is a 
witness to the primitive unity of music and poetry, 
and to the close alliance of the two with dancing. 
Together they form a natural triad, and illustrate a 
characteristic of the ancient world to retain as indi- 
visible wholes branches of art or science which the 
separative spirit of modern thought has broken up 
into their elements. The intimate fusion of the 
three arts afterwards known as the ‘ musical’ arts 
—or rather, we should perhaps say, the alliance of 
music and dancing under the supremacy of poetry 
—was exhibited even in the person of the artist. 
The office of the poet as teacher of the chorus 
demanded a practical knowledge of all that passed 
under the term ‘dancing,’ including steps, gestures, 
attitudes, and the varied resources of rhythmical 
movement. Aeschylus, we are told,’ ‘was the in- 
ventor of many orchestic attitudes,’ and it is added 
that the ancient poets were called orchestic, not 
only because they trained their choruses, but also 
because they taught choral dances outside the 


1 Poet. i, 2-5. On the unity of this group cf. Prickard, Aristotle 
on the Art of Poetry (Macmillan, 1891), pp. 19-21. 
2 Athenaeus i. 40. 
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theatre to such as wished to learn them. ‘So 
wise and honourable a thing,’ says Athenaeus,’ 
‘was dancing that Pindar calls Apollo the dancer,’ 
and he quotes the words : "Opyjor’, ayhaias avacowy, 
evpupapetp “AmrodXov. 

Improvements in the technique of music or in 
the construction of instruments are associated with 
many names well known in the history of poetry. 
The poet, lyric or dramatic, composed the accom- 
paniment as well as wrote the verses; and it was 
made a reproach against Euripides, who was the 
first to deviate from the established usage, that he 
sought the aid of lophon, son of Sophocles, in the 
musical setting of his dramas. The very word 
mounts ‘poet’ in classical times often implies the 
twofold character of poet and musician, and in later 
writers 1s sometimes used, like our ‘composer,’ in 
a strictly limited reference to music. 

Aristotle does full justice to the force of rhythmic 
form and movement in the arts of music and dancing. 
The instinctive love of melody and rhythm is, again, 
one of the two causes to which he traces the origin 
of poetry,” but he lays little stress on this element 


1 xiv. 26. 

2 I take the two airia: duovkaé (Poet. iv. 1) of poetry to be (1) 
the instinct of wiwnovs, regarded as a primitive mode of learning 
(iv. 2-5), and (2) the instinct for dpyovia and pvOpds (iv. 6). 
The whole passage gains much by this interpretation. The 
objection to it is the abruptness with which the instinct for 
harmony and rhythm is introduced in § 6, so as to suggest a 
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in estimating the finished products of the poetic 
art. In the Rhetoric’ he observes that if a sentence 
has metre it will be poetry; but this is said in 
a popular way. It was doubtless the received 
opinion,” but it is one which he twice combats in 
the Poetics, insisting that it is not metrical form 
that makes a poem.’ In one of these passages. 


doubt whether there is not after § 5 a lacuna in the text, in 
which harmony and rhythm were mentioned as the second cause. 
Mr. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) would account for the 
abruptness of § 6 in another way: ‘I would suggest that the 
transition to the second airia is to be found in the preceding 
sentence, which is to the effect that when an object imitated has 
not been seen before, so that the pleasure of recognition cannot 
be present, there may still be pleasure, which “will be due, not 
to the imitation as such, but to the execution (arepyacia), the 
colouring (xpovd), or some such cause.” Here plainly two kinds of 
pleasure which are necessarily independent are referred to, and 
there is no difficulty in supposing drepyacia and ypoud to be 
intended by Aristotle to correspond roughly in ypadiKy to dppovia. 
and pvOy6s in rounteKy.’ 

The ordinary interpretation makes the two airéas to be the 
instinct of imitation, and the pleasure derived from imitation. 
This interpretation is open to the objection that it gives us not two 
independent aitias but two tendencies, both of which are referred 
to the same airia,—namely, the natural love of knowledge. 

1 Rhet. iii. 8. 1408 b 30, 61d pvO pov de? Exery Tov Adyov, pérpov 
be py: Tro lnp.a. yap €OTOL. 

2 Of. Plat. Phaedr. 2585, €v pétpy os TownThs, 7) avev peTpov 
ws tOvdtys: and Repub. x. 601 B on the «jAnos of melody and 
rhythm: stripped of these adornments poetical compositions are 
like faces from which the bloom of youth is gone. Gorg. 502, « 
Tis mepieAoiTO THs Toujrews dons Td TE pédos Kal Tov pvbpov Kat 
7d petpov, GAAo Tu i) Adyou ylyvovTas TO AeuTdpevov ; 

3 Poet. i. 6-9; ix. 2, cf. 9. See also the quotation from 
Aristotle preserved in Athenaeus xi. 112 (where, however, the 
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(ch. i. 7-9) he goes a step farther and presents what 
appears to have been at the time an original view. 
Poetry, he explains, is a form of artistic pipers, 
and its essence lies rather in the ‘imitation’ of the 
idea than in the mere versification. Within the 
field of literature he recalls actual examples of such 
artistic ‘imitation, even in prose writings, and 
notes the want of a common term which would 
embrace every imaginative delineation of life that 
employs language as its medium of expression. 
In illustration of his point he mentions different 
kinds of literary composition, which have not 
hitherto been brought under a single distinctive 
designation,—(1) the mimes of Sophron and 
Xenarchus and the dialogues of Plato, all of them 
prose compositions of a dramatic or semi-dramatic 
character: (2) verse composition, whether written 
in a single metre or in heterogeneous metres. 
The obvious suggestion of the passage is that the 


text as it stands is hardly sound), “ApurroréAns S& év TH wept 
TOUTOV OUTS ypaet “ OvKODY OVSE EupeTpors (?) Tos KaAoUpEVOUS 
Ldppovos pipovs pa POpev evar Adyous Kal pupyjoes 7) Tovs 
’"AXeEapévov tod Tyiov tods mpudtovs (t rpdrepov) ypadévras TOV 
Loxpatixov diaddywv ;” ‘Are we therefore to deny that the mimes 
of Sophron’ (whose very name shows that they are imitative or 
mimetic), ‘though in no way metrical,—or again the dialogues of 
Alexamenus of Teos, the first (?) Socratic dialogues that were 
written,—are prose and at the same time imitations (and hence, 
poetic compositions)?’ On this passage see Bernays, Zwei Abhand- 
lungen tiber die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama, p. 83. Cf. Diog. 
Laert. iii. 37, pyot 8 “Apurrorédys tiv tov Adywv idéav adrod 
(lAdrwvos) perakd roujparos elvar Kal refod ddyov. 
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meaning of the word ‘ poet’ should be widened so 
as to include any writer, either in prose or verse, 
whose work is an ‘imitation’ within the aesthetic 
meaning of the term.’ 


1 The general sense of the passage (Poet. i. 6-9) is clear, though 
the text offers difficulties in detail. In § 6 Ueberweg’s deletion 
of éroroita and Bernays’ admirable conjecture advwvvpos are both 
confirmed by the Arabic version and may be accepted without 
hesitation. Again in § 6 pdvov rots Adyous I understand to mean 
“by language alone’ (i.e. without music), YeAots ‘without metre’ 
(as eg. Rhet. iii. 2. 1404 b 14 where év 6 trois yrrots Adyous is 
opposed to ert tov pétpwv), Yrrdds as usual implying the absence 
of some accompaniment or adjunct which is suggested by the 
context. The order of words trois Adyous YAois instead of Tois 
yrro’s Adyors is due to the pause in the sense at pdvoy Tois 
Adyors, at which point yvAofs comes in with a predicative force as 
if the whole phrase were to be yuArols 1) eppéerpous: Tois peTpors, 
however, being substituted for éupéerpous. 

In § 9 dpolws dé Kav ef tis x.7.X. I accept the reading of the 
apographa Kal tovrov (kal A°) rountiy mporayopevtéov : ‘and the 
same principle will apply even if a person mixed all his metres 
(and could not, therefore, be called a —zrouds of a certain metre); we 
must bring him too under our general term poet ;’ i.e. by shifting 
the point of view, and fixing our mind on the piuyovs not on the 
metrical form, we bring in another writer whom strictly we should 
exclude, if we made the title to the name routs to be the 
construction of a certain sort of metre. 

As I read the whole passage there is a transition from the 
negative to the positive form of expression. In §§ 6 and 7 the 
form is negative. ‘The art... is at present without a name. 
There is no common term we can apply to artistic “imitation” 
in prose, in metre of a single kind—’ the proper continuation of 
which would have been, ‘and in mixed metres.’ But in the course 
of §§ 7-8 the positive idea has now emerged that it is pinovs not 
verse-writing which makes the zountyjs and accordingly § 9 is cast 
in a new mould, as if the whole had run thus, ‘we ought to give 
the comprehensive name of zrounrys to artistic imitators whether in 
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The general question whether metre is necessary 
for poetical expression has been raised by many 
modern critics and poets, and has sometimes been 
answered in the negative, as by Sidney, Shelley, 
Wordsworth.! It is, however, worth observing 


prose, or metre of a single kind, or mixed metres.’ The parenthetic 
remark of § 8 Ow Tov pev rountyy Sikasov Kaheiv x.T.A. may 
through its positive form have had some influence in determining 
the form of dpolws dé . . . tporayopevtéov. 

If, on the other hand, we supply with Vahlen the words ovdév 
av éxoupev Ovopdoat kowvov as the apodosis to duoiws dé Kav et TIs— 
7rovotTo, the following clause,—kat rountiv Tpooayopevtéov ‘and we 
must style him poet,—tacked on to the suppressed apodosis is in- 
tolerably harsh. The correction xairou rountiy mpowayopevtéoy 
(Rassow, Zeller) obviates this objection and may be the true 
reading. But whether we read kal rovroy or xkaitow we are 
relieved from the necessity of assuming, with Susemihl, a dislocation 
in the general order of the clauses (see Crit. Notes) and of bracketing 
certain phrases. 

1 Cf. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The greatest 
part of the poets have apparelled their poetical inventions in that 
numberous kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed but 
apparelled, verse being but an ornament and no cause to poetry, 
since there have been many most excellent poets that never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer to the name- 
of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate so excellently as to give 
us effigiem vuste imperti—the portraiture of a just empire under the 
name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of him)—made therein an absolute 
heroical poem. 

And again: ‘One may be a poet without versing, and a versifier 
without poetry.’ 

Cervantes, Don Quixote: ‘An epic may also be as well written 
in prose as in verse.’ 

Shelley, A Defence of Poetry: ‘Yet it is by no means essential 
that a poet should accommodate his language to this traditional form, 
so that the harmony, which is its spirit, be observed. The practice 
is indeed convenient and popular, and to be preferred, especially in 
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that from Aristotle’s point of view, which was 
mainly one of observation, the question to be 
determined was rather as to the vehicle or medium 
of literary piwnoiw; and so far as the pipes 
doctrine is concerned, it is undeniable that some 
kinds of imaginative subject-matter are better 
expressed in prose, some in verse, and that Aristotle, 
who had before him experimental examples of 
writings poetic in spirit, but not metrical in form, 
had sufficient grounds for advocating an extension 
of meaning for the term zovr7js. But as regards 
the Art of Poetry, his reasoning does not lead us 
to conclude that he would have reckoned the 
authors of prose dialogues or romances among poets 
strictly so called. As Mr. Courthope truly says, 


such composition as includes much action: but every great poet 
must inevitably innovate upon the example of his predecessors in 
the exact structure of his peculiar versification. The distinction 
between poets and prose-writers is a vulgar error, . . . Plato was 
essentially a poet—the truth and splendour of his imagery, and 
the melody of his language are the most intense that it is possible 
to conceive. . .. Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has a sweet 
and majestic rhythm, which satisfies the sense, no less than the 
almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect.’ 

Wordsworth in his Preface also enforces the doctrine that metre 
is not essential to poetry. 

On the discussion in the Renaissance as to whether poetry could 
be written in prose see Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renais- 
sance (New York, 1899), pp. 35 ff. The expression ‘ poetic prose’ 
appears, he observes, perhaps for the first time in Minturno L’ Arte 
Poetica (1564). 

1 Life in Poetry: Law in Taste (Macmillan, 1901), p. 70. The 
whole lecture (on Poetical Expression) well deserves reading. 

L 
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‘he does not attempt to prove that metre is 
not a necessary accompaniment of the higher 
conceptions of poetry,’ and he, ‘therefore, cannot 
be ranged with those who support that extreme 
opinion.’ 

Still there would appear to be some want of 
firmness in the position he takes up as to the place 
and importance of metre. In his definition of 
tragedy (ch. vi. 2) ‘embellished language’ (7dvcpévos 
Adyos) is included among the constituent elements 
of tragedy; and the phrase is then explained to 
mean language that has the twofold charm of 
metre (which is a branch of rhythm) and of 
melody. But these elements are placed in a sub- 
ordinate rank and are hardly treated as essentials. 
They are in this respect not unlike the visible 
spectacular effect (dys), which, though deduced 
by Aristotle from the definition, is not explicitly 
mentioned in it. The essence of the poetry is the 
‘imitation’; the melody and the verse are the 
‘seasoning’* of the language. They hold a place, 
as Teichmiiller observes,? similar to that which 


1 They are 7Svcpara: Poet. vi. 19, ) peAomouta peyurtov TOV 
ndvopdrwv. Of. Rhet. iii, 3. 1406 a 18 (of Alcidamas’ use of 
epithets), od yap 7dvopars xpqta GAN ds eéeopare rots éribérors, 
—they are not the sauce but the dish itself. Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1340 
b 16, 4 d€ povork? pice. Tov Hdvoepevwv eoriv, opposed to av7)- 
Suvrov. Plato, Rep. x. 607 A, et d¢ tHv Hdvopevnv Modoav rapa- 
deer év pédeow 7} ereow. . . . Plut. Symp. Qu. vii. 8. 4, 7d péAos 
kat 6 pvOuos dorep dWov ert TH Ady. 

2 Aristotelische Forschwngen, ii. 364. 
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‘external goods’ occupy in the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of happiness. Without them a tragedy may 
fulfil its function, but would lack its perfect charm 
and fail in producing its full effect of pleasurable 
emotion. 

Aristotle, highly as he rates the aesthetic 
capacity of the sense of hearing in his treatment 
of music, says nothing to show that he values at 
its proper worth the power of rhythmical sound as 
a factor in poetry ; and this is the more striking in 
a Greek whose enjoyment of poetry came through 
the ear rather than the eye, and for whom poetry 
was so largely associated with music. After all, 
there can hardly be a greater difference between 
two ways of saying the same thing than that one 
is said in verse, the other in prose. There are some 
lyrics which have lived and will always live by 
their musical charm, and by a strange magic that 
lies in the setting of the words. We need not 
agree with a certain modern school who would 
empty all poetry of poetical thought and etherealise 
it till it melts into a strain of music; who sing to 
us we hardly know of what, but in such a way 
that the echoes of the real world, its men and 
women, its actual stir and conflict, are faint and 
hardly to be discerned. The poetry, we are told, 
resides not in the ideas conveyed, not in the 
blending of soul and sense, but in the sound itself, 
in the cadence of the verse. 
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Yet, false as this view may be, it is not perhaps 
more false than that other which wholly ignores 
the effect of musical sound and looks only to the 
thought that is conveyed. Aristotle comes peril- 
ously near this doctrine, and was saved from it, 
we may conjecture—if indeed he was saved—only 
by an instinctive reluctance to set at naught the 
traditional sentiment of Greece. . 

His omission of architecture from the list of 
the fine arts may also cause surprise to modern 
readers; for here, as in sculpture, the artistic 
greatness of Greece stands undisputed. In this, 
however, he is merely following the usage of his 
countrymen who reckoned architecture among the 
useful arts. It was linked to the practical world. 
It sprang out of the needs of civic and religious 
life, and the greatest triumphs of the art were 
connected with public faith and worship. To a 
Greek the temple, which was the culmination of 
architectural skill, was the house of the god, the 
abode of his image, a visible pledge of his pro- 
tecting presence. At the same time,—and this 
was the decisive point—architecture had not the 
‘imitative’ quality which was regarded as essential 
to fine art. Modern writers may tell us that its 
forms owe their origin to the direct suggestions 
of the physical world—of natural caverns or forest 
arches—and in the groined roof they may trace a 
marked resemblance to an avenue of interlacing 
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trees. Such resemblances, however, are much 
fainter in Greek than in Gothic architecture; apart 
from which the argument from origin would here 
‘be as much out of place, as it would be to main- 
tain, in relation to music, that the reason why 
people now enjoy Beethoven is, that their earliest 
ancestors of arboreal habits found musical notes to 
be a telling adjunct to love-making. 

Be the origin of architecture what it may, it is 
certain that the Greeks did not find its primitive 
type and model in the outward universe. A 
building as an organic whole did not call up any 
image of a world outside itself, though the method 
of architecture does remind Aristotle of the 
structural method of nature. Even if architecture 
had seemed to him to reproduce the appearances 
of the physical universe, it would not have satisfied 
his idea of artistic imitation ; for all the arts imitate 
human life in some of its manifestations, and 
imitate material objects only so far as these serve 
to interpret spiritual and mental processes. The 
decorative element in Greek architecture is alone 
‘imitative’ in the Aristotelian sense, being indeed 
but a form of sculpture; but sculpture does not 
constitute the building, nor is it, as in Gothic 
architecture, an organic part of the whole. The 
metopes in a Greek temple are, as it were, a setting 
for a picture, a frame into which sculptural repre- 
sentations may be fitted, but the frame is not 
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always filled in. The temple itself, though con- 
structed according to the laws of the beautiful, 
though realising, as we might say, the idea of 
the beautiful, yet is not ‘imitative’; it does 
not, according to Greek notions, rank as fine 
art. 

From the course of the foregoing argument we 
gather that a work of art is an image of the 
impressions or ‘phantasy pictures’ made by an 
independent reality upon the mind of the artist, 
the reality thus reflected being the facts of human 
life and human nature. To this we must make 
one addition, which contains the central thought of 
Aristotle’s doctrine. IJnutative art in its highest 
form, namely poetry, 1s an expression of the 
universal element in human life.’ If we may 
expand Aristotle’s idea in the light of his own 
system,—fine art eliminates what is transient and 
particular and reveals the permanent and essential 
features of the original. It discovers the ‘form’ 
(ciSos) towards which an object tends, the result 
which nature strives to attain, but rarely or never 
can attain. Beneath the individual it finds the 
universal, It passes beyond the bare reality given 
by nature, and expresses a purified form of reality 
disengaged from accident, and freed from conditions 
which thwart its development. The real and the 
ideal from this point of view are not opposites, as 

Le Poet, ixaes. 
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they are sometimes conceived to be. The ideal is 
the real, but rid of contradictions, unfolding itself 
according to the laws of its own being, apart from 
alien influences and the disturbances of chance. 

We can now see the force of the phrase 7d 
Béxrvov, as applied in the Poetics’ to the creations 
of poetry and art. It is identical in meaning 
with the ofa civas Se? of ch. xxv. § 1, and the 
olovs Set (? eivar)® of § 6. The ‘better’ and the 
‘ought to be’ are not to be taken in the moral, but 
in the aesthetic sense. The expression ‘the better’ 
is, indeed, almost a technical one in Aristotle’s 
general philosophy of nature, and its meaning and 
associations in that connexion throw light on the 
sense it bears when transferred to the sphere of Art. 
Aristotle distinguishes the workings of inorganic 
and organic nature. In the former case, the 
governing law is the law of necessity: in the 
latter, it is purpose or design; which purpose, 
again, is identified with ‘the better’*® or ‘the 


aERY. 1, C87. 2 See p. 370. 

3 De Gen. Anim. i. 4,717 a 15, wav 7 pbors 7 Sud. TO dvayKatov 
qovet %) 61d Td BéATwOV, the distinction being that between ious 
eé dvaykns Tovotca, the inorganic processes of nature, and dvaus 
évexd Tov Tovovoa, organic processes. So €€ dvdyxys is opposed in 
de Gen. Anim. iii. 1. 731 b 21 to dua 7d BéATioV Kal THv airiav 
Thy évexd twos: de Gen. Anim. iii. 4. 755 a 22, to xdpw Tod 
BeXriovos: in de Part. Amim. iv. 11. 692 a 3, to Tod BeAriovos 
évexa. For 7d BéAtvov as the aim of Nature when working 
organically cf. de Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 336 b 27, év draw det Tod 
Bedrrtiovos dpéyer Gai papyev thy piow. Phys. viii. 7. 260 b 22, 
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best.’! Nature, often baffled in her intentions,” 
thwarted by unfavourable matter or by human 
agency, yet tends towards the desirable end. She 
can often enlist even the blind force of necessity 
as her ally, giving a new direction to its results.* 
Wherever organic processes are in operation, order 
and proportion are in varying degrees apparent. 
The general movement of organic life is part of a 
progress to the ‘better,’ the several parts working 
together for the good of the whole. The artist in 
his mimic world carries forward this movement to a 
more perfect completion. The creations of his art are 
framed on those ideal lines that nature has drawn : 
her intimations, her guidance are what he follows. 
He too aims at something better than the actual. 
He produces a new thing, not the actual thing of 
experience, not a copy of reality, but a Bérriov, or 
higher reality—‘ for the ideal type must surpass 
the actual’ ;* the ideal is ‘ better’ than the real. 
betes i 8 Sob eg0 2 as Oe 
kat 7d Pédtwov, av évdexntat, drdpyxew paddov. 

1 De Ingr. Anim. 8. 708 a 9, tiv piow pyOev roreiv parny, 
GAAG wavTa pds TO Apwrtov dwoBAeroveay ExdoTw TOV évde- 
Xopévov: 11, 7 ptors ovdev Snprovpye? pdtnv: . . GAAQ révTa 
mpds 75 BéAtirTov éx TOY evdexopéevwv. So passim. 


2 Pol. i. 6. 1255 b 2, 7 Se iors BotrAycTai pev TodTO Tovey, 
moAXdxis pevtot od Stvarar. 

8 Cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 6. 744 b 16, domep yap oixovdpos 
ayabds, kal y pvors obPev droBdrXew ciwbev é& Sv errs Tounoat 
Tl Xpynorov. 

* Poet. xxv. 17, GAAG BéATiov* 7d yap Tapdderypa Set imep- 
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Art, therefore, in imitating the universal imitates 
the ideal; and we can now describe @ work of art 
as an idealised representation of human life—of 
character, emotion, action—under forms manifest 
to sense. 

‘Imitation, in the sense in which Aristotle 
apples the word to poetry, is thus seen to be 
equivalent to ‘producing’ or ‘creating according 
to a true idea, which forms part of the definition 
of art in general.t The ‘true idea’ for fine art 
is derived from the eidos, the general concept 
which the intellect spontaneously abstracts from 
the details of sense. There is an ideal form which 
is present in each individual phenomenon but im- 
perfectly manifested. This form impresses itself 
as a sensuous appearance on the mind of the 
artist; he sceks to give it a more complete ex- 
pression, to bring to light the ideal which is 
only half revealed in the world of reality. His 
distinctive work as an artist consists in stamping 
the given material with the impress of the form 
which is universal. The process is not simply that 
which is described by Socrates in the conversa- 
tion he is reported to have held in the studio 
€xew. Cf. Plat. Rep. v. 472d, oies dy obv frrdév te ayabov 
wypddov eivar, ds av ypdwas mapddevypa, oiov av ein 6 KéAAWTOS 
dvOpwros, . . . py exn amodei~ae ws Kat Svvatdv yevér Oar 
towovTov avopa; See also p. 168. 

1 Eth, Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 10, ecg peta Adyou adAnOots 


TOUT KT}. 
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of Parrhasius, by which the artist, who is no 
servile copyist, brings together many elements 
of beauty which are dispersed in nature.’ It 
is not enough to select, combine, embellish,—to 
add here and to retrench there. The elements 
must. be harmonised into an ideal unity of 
type. 

‘Imitation, so understood, is a creative act. 
It is the expression of the concrete thing under 
an image which answers to its true idea. To 
seize the universal, and to reproduce it in 
simple and sensuous form is not to reflect a 
reality already familiar through sense perceptions ; 
rather it is a rivalry of nature, a completion 
of her unfulfilled purposes, a correction of her 
failures. 

If, however, the ‘imitation’ which is the prin- 
ciple of fine art ultimately resolves itself into an 
effort to complete in some sense the work of 
nature, how, then, it may be asked, does fine art, 
after all, differ from useful art? We have seen 
that the character of the useful arts is to co- 
operate with nature, to complete the designs 
which she has been unable to carry out. Does 

1 Xen. Mem, iii. 10. Cf. Arist. Pol. iii. 11. 1281 b 10, rovrw: 
Siahéepovow of orovdaior TOV dvdpOv éExdorov TOV TOAAGY, GoTEP 
kal TOV pa KarA@GY Tos Kado’s hace Kal Td yeypappeva Sud 
TEXVNS TOV GANOWaY, TH TUVRXOaL TA SveoTappéeva Yopls eis ev, 


> \ a la m” 6 lA \ A 
evel Kexwpirpevwv ye Kdddov Exe TOU Yeypappevov Tovdl pev 
tov 0pbahuov érépov S€ Tivos Erepoy pdptov. 
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not Aristotle’s distinction, then, between the two 
forms of art disappear? To the question thus 
raised Aristotle offers no direct answer; nor per- 
haps did he put it to himself in this form. But if 
we follow out his thought, his reply would appear 
to be something of this kind. Nature is a living 
and creative energy, which by a sort of instinctive 
reason works in every individual object towards a 
specific end. In some domains the end is more 
clearly visible than in others; the higher we carry 
our observation in the scale of existence the more 
certainly can the end be discerned. Everywhere, 
however, there is a ceaseless and upward progress, 
an unfolding of new life in inexhaustible variety. 
Each individual thing has an ideal form towards 
which it tends, and in the realisation of this form, 
which is one with the essence (ovcia) of the 
object, its end is attained.’ Nature is an artist 
who is capable indeed of mistakes, but by slow 


1 The réAos of an object is TO TéeAos THS yevéerews OF KLVITEWS, 
the term of the process of the movement. The true ovcia or pious 
of a thing is found in the attainment of its réhos,—that which the 
thing has become when the process of development is completed 
from the matter (JAy) or mere potential existence (Svvapus) to form 
(efdos) or actuality (evreA€xeva). Phys. ii. 2. 194 a 28, 7 de pious 
téXos Kab oo EVEeKG.* Ov yap TvVEXOvVS THS KLVTEWS ovons €OTL Tl 
réhos THS KIVHTEWS, TOLTO ExXaTov Kal ob évexa. Cf. Pol. i. 2. 
1252-b 32. Metaph. iv. 4. 1015 a 10, (ftous) . . . Kal Td eidos 
Kal 7 otola* tovto 8 éotl TO TéAos THs yeverews. Hence 
(of the development of tragedy) Poe. iv. 12, woAXds pera- 
Bodas petaBadovoo  Tpaywota eravicaro, erel ETXE THY AUTHS 


poo. 
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advances and through many failures realises her 
own idea.’ Her organising and plastic power dis- 
plays itself in the manifest purpose which governs 
her movements. Some of the humbler members of 
her kingdom may appear mean if taken singly 
and judged by the impression they make upon 
the senses. Their true beauty and significance 
are visible to the eye of reason, which looks not 
to the material elements or to the isolated parts 
but to the structure of the whole? In her structural 


1 Phys. ii. 8. 199 a 17 sqq. 

2 Cf. de Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 4 sqq., ‘ Having already treated 
of the celestial world, as far as our conjectures could reach, we 
proceed to treat of animals, without omitting, to the best of our 
ability, any member of the kingdom, however ignoble. For if 
some have no graces to charm the sense (pds Tv aicOyorv), 
yet even these, by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic 
spirit that designed them, give immense pleasure to all who can 
trace links of causation and are inclined to philosophy (kata tHv 
Dewpiav duws 7 Snprovpyjnoaca pois dunydvovs ndovas mapexer 
Tots Suvapevois Tas aitias yvwpifev Kal ptvoe diAocddors). 
Indeed it would be strange if mimic representations of them were 
attractive because they disclose the constructive skill of the painter 
or sculptor, and the original realities themselves were not more 
interesting, to all at any rate that have eyes to discern the reason 
‘that presided over their formation’ (Ogle’s Trans.). 

The thought of the shaping and plastic power of nature is in 
one form or another a persistent one in Greek philosophy and 
literature. In Plato (Soph. 265 B sqq.) God is the divine artist ; in 
the Stoics nature, ‘artifex,’ ‘artificiosa,’ fashions by instinct works 
which human skill cannot equal (Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 22); with them 
the universe is the divine poem. In Plotinus God is artist and 
poet. In Dion Chrysostom (Odvpr. Or. xii. 416 R) Zeds is 
mpOros Kal rededtaros Syusovpyds: in Philostratus (wypddos 
& Geos. 
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faculty lies nature’s perfection. With her the 
attainment of the end ‘holds the place of the 
beautiful.’ * ; 

Now, art in its widest sense starts from a 
mental conception of the ideal as thus determined.” 
Useful art, employing nature’s own machinery, 
aids her in her effort to realise the ideal in the 
world around us, so far as man’s practical needs 
are served by furthering this purpose. Fine art 
sets practical needs aside; it does not seek to 
affect the real world, to modify the actual. By 
mere imagery it reveals the ideal form at which 
nature aims in the highest sphere of organic exist- 
ence,—in the region, namely, of human life, where 
her intention is most manifest, though her failures 
too are most numerous. Resembling nature in a 
certain instinctive yet rational faculty, it does not 
follow the halting course of nature’s progress. The 
artist ignores the intervening steps, the slow pro- 
cesses, by which nature attempts to bridge the 
space between the potential and the actual. The 
form which nature has been striving, and perhaps 


1 De Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 25, 06 & évexa cvvéerrykey 7} 
yeyove Tédovs FHV TOD Kadov Xwpav eiAnde. 

2 Met. vi. 7. 1032 a 32, dd réyvns 6€ yiyvetar dowv TO €idos 
ev th Yxq. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 a 31, 7 8 TExvy Adyos Tot 
épyou 6 dvev tis UAys. The mental conception of the e?dos in a 
concrete form is called voyovs, the impressing of this conception on 
the matter is called zoinow, Md. vi. 7. 1082 b15. This whole 
theory of art is summed up in the words 7 yap Téxvy 7d efdos 
(Met, vi. 9. 1034 a 24). 
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vainly striving, to attain stands forth embodied 
in a creation of the mind. The ideal has taken 
concrete shape, the finished product stands before 
us, nor do we ask how it has come to be what it 
is. The flaws and failures incident to the natural 
process are removed, and in a glorified appearance 
we discern nature’s ideal intention. Fine art, 
then, is a completion of nature in a sense not 
applicable to useful art; it presents to us only an 
image, but a purified image of nature’s original.’ 

Such would appear to be Aristotle’s position. 
We may here note the difference between this 
view and the attitude adopted by Plato towards 
fine art, especially in the Republic; remembering, 
however, that Plato was capable of writing also 
in another strain and in a different mood.’ Start- 

1 In some domains nature carries out her artistic intentions 
in a manner that surpasses all the efforts of art; and in one 
place Aristotle actually says padAov 8 eori 7d 0b evexa Kal Td 
Kadov ev tols ths pioews epyous 7) ev Tos THS TExVNs (de Part. 
Anim. i, 1.639 b 19). This, however, requires to be taken with 
proper qualification. Similarly the continuity of nature is con- 
trasted with the want of continuity in a bad tragedy: Met. xiii. 3. 
1090 b 19, odk« €ouxe d€ 7) Pious erevsoduddns oboa ex TOV 
patvopévov worep poxOnpa tpaywdia. The general position 
taken up by Aristotle is not materially different from that of 
Goethe when he says: ‘Nature in many of her works reveals a 
charm of beauty which no human art can hope to reach ; but I am 
by no means of opinion that she is beautiful in all her aspects. 
Her intentions are indeed always good, but not so the conditions 
which are required to make her manifest herself completely’ 


2 See especially the Phaedrus and the Symposiwm and observe 
the concessions made in the Laws Book ii. and Book vii. Finsler, 
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ing from the notion of pure Being he found 
reality only in the world of ideas, sensible pheno- 
mena being but so many images which at best 
remind us of the celestial archetype. To him 
Becoming was the simple antithesis of Being ; it 
meant the world of change, the sphere of pheno- 
mena, the region in which the individual life 
appears for a moment and then vanishes away. 
The poet or painter holds up a mirror to material 
objects—earth, plants, animals, mankind—and 
catches a reflexion of the world around him, which 
is itself only the reflexion of the ideal.’ The 
actual world therefore stands nearer to the idea 
than the artistic imitation, and fine art is a copy 
of a copy, twice removed from truth.? It is con- 
versant with the outward shows and semblances 
of things, and produces its effects by illusions 
of form and colour which dupe the senses. The 
imitative artist does not need more than a surface 
acquaintance with the thing he represents. He is 
on a level below the skilled craftsman whose art 
is intelligent and based on rational principles, and 
who alone has a title to be called a ‘maker’ or 
creator. -A painter may paint a table very ad- 
mirably without knowing anything of the inner 
construction of a table, a knowledge which the 


Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik (Leipzig, 1900), ch. vii. is worth 
reading in this connexion. 
1 Rep. x. 596 E. 2 Rep. x. 597 B. 
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carpenter, who would fashion it for its proper end, 
must possess. And poets, too, whose ideas of men 
are formed on a limited experience,’ cannot pass. 
beyond the range of that experience, they have no 
insight into the nature of man, into the human 
soul as it is in itself; this can be attained only by 
philosophic study. 

The fundamental thought of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, is Becoming not Being ; 
and Becoming to him meant not an appearing 
and a vanishing away, but a process of develop- 
ment, an unfolding of what is already in the germ, 
an upward ascent ending in Being which is the 
highest object of knowledge. The -concrete indi- 
vidual thing is not a shadowy appearance but the 
primary reality. The outward and material world, 
the diverse manifestations of nature’s life, organic 
and inorganic, the processes of birth and decay, 
the manifold forms of sensuous beauty, all gained 
a new importance for his philosophy. Physical 
science, slighted by Plato, was passionately studied 
by Aristotle. Fine art was no longer twice 
removed from the truth of things; it was the 
manifestation of a higher truth, the expression of 
the universal which is not outside of and apart from 
the particular, but presupposed in each particular. 
The work of art was not a semblance opposed to 
reality, but the image of a reality which is pene- 


1 Timaeus 19 dD. 
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trated by the idea, and through which the idea 
shows more apparent than in the actual world. 
Whereas Plato had laid it down that ‘the greatest 
and fairest things are done by nature, and the 
lesser by art, which receives from nature all the 
greater and primeval creations and fashions them 
in detail, * Aristotle saw in fine art a rational 
faculty which divines nature’s unfulfilled inten- 
tions, and reveals her ideal to sense. The illusions 
which fine art employs do not cheat the mind; 
they image forth the immanent idea which can- 
not find adequate expression under the forms of 
material existence. 

Some critics, it may be observed, have attempted 
to show that the fundamental principles of fine 
art are deduced by Aristotle from the idea of the 
beautiful. But this is to antedate the theory of 
modern aesthetics, and to read into Aristotle more 
than any impartial interpretation can find in him. 
The view cannot be supported except by forced 
inferences, in which many links of the argument 
have to be supplied, and by extracting philo- 
sophical meanings of far-reaching import out of 
chance expressions. Aristotle’s conception of fine 
art, so far as it is developed, is entirely detached 
from any theory of the beautiful—a separation 
which is characteristic of all ancient aesthetic 
criticism down to a late period. Plotinus, working 


1 Laws x. 889 a (Jowett’s Trans. ). 
M 
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out Plato’s ideas with the modifications required 
by his own mysticism, attempted to determine the 
idea of the beautiful as a fundamental problem of 
art, and with it to solve the difficult and hitherto 
neglected problem as to the meaning of the ugly. 
He based his theory of fine art on a particular 
conception of the beautiful; but Aristotle is still 
far removed from this point of view. While he 
assumes almost as an obvious truth that beauty is 
indispensable in a work of art and essential to the 
attainment of its end, and while he throws out 
hints as to the component elements of the beauti- 
ful,* he has nowhere analysed that idea, nor did he 
perhaps regard the beautiful, in its purely aesthetic 
sense, as forming a separate domain of philosophic 
inquiry. It is useless, out of the fragmentary 
observations Aristotle has left us, to seek to con- 
struct a theory of the beautiful. He makes beauty 
a regulative principle of art, but he never says or 
implies that the manifestation of the beautiful is 
the end of art. The objective laws of art are 
deduced not from an inquiry into the beautiful, 
but from an observation of art as it is and of the 
effects which it produces. 


1 Poet. vii. 4; Met. xii. 3. 1078036; ef. Probl. xvii. 1. 915 b 
36; Plato, Phileb. 64 n. 


OB APTER iil 
POETIC TRUTH 


Waar is true of fine art in general is explicitly 
asserted by Aristotle of poetry alone, to which in a 
unique manner it applies. Poetry expresses most 
adequately the universal element in human nature 
and in life. As a revelation of the universal it 
abstracts from human life much that is accidental. 
It liberates us from the tyranny of physical sur- 
roundings. It can disregard material needs and 
animal longings. Thought disengages itself from 
sense and makes itself supreme over things outward. 
‘It is not the function of the poet, says Aris- 
totle, ‘to relate what has happened, but what may 
happen,—what is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity. The poet and the historian 
differ not by writing in verse or in prose. The 
work of Herodotus might be put into verse, and 
it would still be a species of history, with metre 
no less than without it. The true difference is 


that one relates what has happened, the other 
163 
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1 


what may happen.’! The first distinguishing mark, 
then, of poetry is that it has a higher subject- 
matter than history; it expresses the universal 
(ra xaOédov) not the particular (ra «a6? éxacrov), 
the permanent possibilities of human nature 
(ofa av yévouro); it does not merely tell the story 
of the individual life, ‘what Alcibiades did or 
suffered.’ * 

Though we may be inclined to take exception 
to the criticism which appears to limit history to 
dry chronicles, and to overlook the existence of a 
history such as that of Thucydides,’ yet the main 
thought here cannot be disputed. History is based 
upon facts, and with these it is primarily con- 
cerned; poetry transforms its facts into truths. 
The history of Herodotus, in spite of the epic 
grandeur of the theme and a unity of design, 
which though obscured is not effaced by the 
numerous digressions, would still, as Aristotle 
says, be history and not poetry even if it were 
put into verse. Next, poetry exhibits a more 
rigorous connexion of events; cause and event 
are linked together in ‘probable or necessary 
sequence’ (kata TO eiKds 7} 7d avay«aiov). Historical 

1 Poet. ix, 1-2. 

2 Poet. ix. 4. An interesting comment on this conception of 
poetry may be found in an article by Mr. Herbert Paul in The 
Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1902, on ‘ Art and Eccentricity.’ 


3 Unless, indeed, we retain the reading ovv7Gers in Poet. xxiii. 
1 (see infra, p, 165), and find in it the necessary restriction. 
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compositions, as Aristotle observes in a later 
chapter, are a record of actual facts, of particular 
events, strung together in the order of time but 
without any clear causal connexion.’ Not only 
in the development of the plot? but also in the 
internal working of character,* the drama observes 
a stricter and more logical order than that of 
actual experience. The rule of probability which 
Aristotle enjoins is not the narrow vraisemblance 
which it was understood to mean by many of the 
older French critics, which would shut the poet 
out from the higher regions of the imagination 
and confine him to the trivial round of immediate 
reality. The incidents of every tragedy worthy of 


1 Poet. xxiii, 1-2, kat (de?) pr) Spotas totopias Tas cvvOeres 
({ioropias Tas cvvyiOers codd.) «iva, ev ais avayKn ovxt puas 
mpdgews movetrOar SiAwow arAN évds yxpdvov, doa ev TotTH 
auveBn rept eva 7 mXelovs, Ov exagtov ws ervxXev EXEL pds 
adXdnra. The reading of the MSS. toropias tas cvv7i Gers makes 
an intolerably harsh form of inverted comparison, and Dacier’s 
conjecture above given is possibly right: ‘the structure (of the 
epic) should not resemble the histories. ... But I strongly 
incline to M‘Vey’s correction (mentioned in Preface, p. xvii.) o/as 
for dpoias ; no further change is then needed. The Arabic version, 
as I learn from Professor Margoliouth, has no equivalent for 
ovvnfes and seems to point, but by no means certainly, to 
aovvberes. 

2 Poet. ix. 1. 

3 Poet. xv. 6, xpi) Se Kal év Tots HOeow domep Kal ev TH TOV 
Tpaypdarov cvotdoe: del (yteiv 1) Td dvayKaiov 7) 7d Eikds, bore 
Tov ToLwobTOV Ta ToLatTa Eye 7) TpaTTEL 7 (7%) Codd.) dvayKaiov 
i) eikds, Kal TOTO peTa TOTO yiverOar Wf (7) codd.) dvayKatov 1) 


E) / 
€lKOS. 
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the name are improbable if measured by the likeli- 
hood of their everyday occurrence,—improbable 
in the same degree in which characters capable of 
great deeds and great passions are rare. The rule 
of ‘probability,’ as also that of ‘necessity,’ refers. 
rather to the internal structure of a poem; it is 
the inner law which secures the cohesion of the 
parts. 

The ‘ probable’ is not determined by a numerical 
average of instances; it is not a condensed expres- 
sion for what meets us in the common course of 
things. The eixds of daily life, the empirically 
usual, is derived from an observed sequence of 
facts, and denotes what is normal and regular in 
its occurrence, the rule, not the exception.’ But 
the rule of experience cannot be the law that 
governs art. The higher creations of poetry move 
in another plane. The incidents of the drama 
and the epic are not those of ordinary life: the 
persons, who here play their parts, are not average 
men and women. The ‘probable’ law of their 
conduct cannot be deduced from commonplace 
experience, or brought under a statistical average. 
The thoughts and deeds, the will and the emotions 

: 1 Analyt Prior. ti. 27.70 a 4,6 yap as emt 7d TOAD icaow 
OUTW YyLyVvopeEvoV 7 pa) yLyVvopevov 7) Ov i) pa) Ov, TOOT éoriv eikés. 
As an instance of the ws émt 76 wodd (with which the eixds is here 
identified) we have in Analyt. Post. ii. 12. 96 a 10 the growth of 


the beard on the chin : ov was dvOpwros dppyv 7d yéverov Tpixovras, 
> ts D-_ 3% x 7 
GAN ws ext rd odd, 
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of a Prometheus or a Clytemnestra, a Hamlet or 
an Othello, are not an epitomised rendering of the 
ways of meaner mortals. The common man can 
indeed enter into these characters with more or 
less intelligence, just because of their full humanity. 
His nature is for the moment enlarged by sympathy 
with theirs: it dilates in response to the call that 
ismade onit. Such characters are in a sense better 
known to us—yvopipérepo.—than our everyday 
acquaintances. But we do not think of measuring 
the intrinsic probability of what they say or do by 
the probability of meeting their counterpart in the 
actual world. 

Few writers have grasped more firmly than 
Aristotle the relation in which poetical truth 
stands to empirical fact. He devotes a great part 
of one chapter (ch. xxv.) to an inquiry into the 
alleged untruths and impossibilities of poetry. He 
points out the distinction between errors affecting 
the essence of the poetic art, and errors of fact 
relating to other arts... We may here set aside the 
question of minor oversights, inconsistencies, or 
technical inaccuracies, holding with him that these 
are not in themselves a serious flaw, provided they 
leave the total impression unimpaired. But there 
is a more fundamental objection which he boldly 
meets and repels. The world of poetry, it is said, 
presents not facts but fiction: such things have 

1 Poet. xxv. 3-4. 
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never happened, such beings have never lived. 
‘*Untrue’ (od« ddn04), ‘impossible’ (advvara), said 
the detractors of poetry in Aristotle’s day: ‘these 
creations are not real, not true to life.’ ‘Not 
real,’ replies Aristotle, ‘but a higher reality’ (ada 
Bérrwov), ‘what ought to be (as 87), not what is.’ * 
Poetry, he means to say, is not concerned with fact, 
but with what transcends fact; it represents things 
which are not, and never can be in actual experience; 
it gives us the ‘ought to be’; the form that answers 
to the true idea.2 The characters of Sophocles,’ 
the ideal forms of Zeuxis,‘ are unreal only in the 
sense that they surpass reality. They are not 
untrue to the principles of nature or to her ideal 
tendencies. 

It would seem that in Aristotle’s day it was still 
generally held that ‘ real events ’"—under which were 
included the accepted legends of the people ’—were 


1 Poet. xxv.6 and 17. In § 17 a threefold division of 76 adv- 
vatov is, as I take it, implicit, and a triple line of defence offered : 
(i.) dvdyew mpos TV totnow, an appeal to the general principle of 
poetic imitation, or the réAos of the art, which prefers the idavov 
even if it is advvarov: (ii.) dvdyew mpds Td BEeATLOV, an appeal to 
the principle of ideal truth or the higher reality ; (iii.) avayew 
mpos THv Sd€av or mpds & acy, an appeal to current tradition or 
belief. The advvara under (ii.) and (iii) correspond to the ov« 
adnO7 of §§ 6-7, 7d BEeArwov of § 17 being equivalent to the ds deZ, 
otiovs Set (? eivar) of § 6, and to the BéArov of § 7, while rv ddéav 
of § 17 answers to ovrw faciv of § 6 and aAX oby dar of § 7. 
Vahlen and Susemihl take the passage otherwise. 

2 See pp. 151 ff. 3” Poe. xxv. 6. * Poet 22Venkas 

5 See p. 403. 
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alone the proper subjects for tragedy. Names and 
incidents were alike to be derived from this source. 
The traditional practice was critically defended by 
an argument of this kind:—‘what has happened 
is possible: what is possible alone is 7i@avdv,——likely, 
that is, to gain credence.’ In ch. ix. Aristotle 
pleads for an extension of the idea of the ‘ possible,’ 
from Ta yevopueva to ola av yévocro, from the suvard 
of history to those ‘universal’ dvvara where the 
law of causation appears with more unbroken effi- 
cacy and power. He would not restrict the poet’s 
freedom of choice. At the same time he guards 
himself against being supposed utterly to condemn 
historical or real subjects. Indeed from many 
passages we may infer that he regarded the con- 
secrated legends of the past as the richest store- 
house of poetic material, though few only of the 
traditional myths satisfied, in his opinion, the full 
tragic requirements. The rule of ‘what may 
happen’ does not, he observes, exclude ‘ what has 
happened.’ Some real events have that internal 
probability or necessity which fits them for poetic 
treatment.’ It is interesting to notice how guarded 
is his language—‘ some real events,’ as if by a rare 

Y Poet, ix. 6. 

2 Poet. ix. 9, TOV yap yevopevwv Evia, ovdev KwAVEL TOLADTA €ivat 
ofa dv eikos yeverOar kal dvvara yevér Oar = Tovatra ofa dv Kard 
7d eikds yéevoito Kal Suvard (errr) yevéoOar, This virtually resolves 


itself into the formula of ix. 1, ofa dy yévorto Kal Td OvvaTa Kara 
X > n 2 a 
TO €ikds 7 TO avayKatov. 
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and happy chance. And, no doubt, in general the 
poet has to extract the ore from a rude mass of 
legendary or historical fact: to free it from the 
accidental, the trivial, the irrelevant : to purify it, 
in a word, from the dross which always mingles 
with empirical reality. Even those events which 
possess an inherent poetical quality, which are, in 
some sense, poetry ready-made for the dramatist, 
are poetical only in certain detached parts and 
incidents, not penetrated with poetry throughout. 
They will need the idealisation of art before they 
can be combined into the unified structure of the 
drama. The hints given in subsequent chapters 
for treating the traditional legends show how all- 
important in Aristotle’s eyes is the shaping activity 
of the artist, even when he is dealing with the 
most favourable material. Greek tragedies, though 
‘founded on fact "—as the phrase goes—transmute 
that fact into imaginative truth. 

The truth, then, of poetry is essentially different 
from the truth of fact. Things that are outside 
and beyond the range of our experience, that never 
have happened and never will happen, may be 
more true, poetically speaking,—more profoundly 
true than those daily occurrences which we can 
with confidence predict. These so-called ddvvara 


1 Cf. the similar rule laid down in Plato for rd riOavév in 
oratory : Phaedr. 272 B, ovde yap ad 7a mpayOévra Selv A€yeuw 
éviote, edv pn eikdtos 1) Tempaypyeva. 
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are the very dvvara of art, the stuff and substance 
of which poetry is made. ‘What has never 
anywhere come to pass, that alone never grows 


Oldie 

There is another class of ‘impossibilities’ in 
poetry, which Aristotle defends on a somewhat 
different ground. It is the privilege, nay, the 
duty, of the poet wevd} réyew ws Se?, ‘to tell lies 
skilfully’: he must learn the true art of fiction.? 
The fiction here intended is, as the context shows, 
not simply that fiction which is blended with 
fact in every poetic narrative of real events.’ 
The reference here is rather to those tales of a 
strange and marvellous character, which are 
admitted into epic more freely than into dramatic 


1 Alles wiederholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie ; 
Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben, 
Das allein veraltet nie—ScHILLER. 

2 Poet. xxiv. 9. Homer, Hesiod, and the poets generally had 
been accused by Plato of ‘telling lies’ (WevderOar) and not even 
doing so ‘properly’: Rep. ii. 377 n, GAAws Te Kal edy Tis pay 
KaAds Webdnrar, And 7d péywrtov Kal wept Ta peyiotwv 
eddos 6 cirdv od Kaas eWetoato. Aristotle transfers the Kadds 
from the region of morality into that of art, and discovers a merit 
in the point of censure. Cf. Dion Chrys. Or. xi, 315 R: dvdpeudtaros 
avOpdrwv fy mpos TO Weddos “Opmpos Kat oddev Arrov eOdpper Kat 
écepviveto ert To WevderOau %) TO TAANO A€yev. Homer was in 
fact ‘splendide mendax.’ 

3 Cf. Hor. A. P. 151 (of Homer), 

atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet. 


4 See Twining ii. 346 sqq. 
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poetry. In this art of feigning, Homer, we are 
told, is the supreme master; and the secret of 
the art lies in a kind of qapadoyiopues or fallacy. 
The explanation added, though given in a some- 
what bald and abstract manner, renders the nature 
of the fallacy perfectly plain.’ At the outset the 
poet must be allowed to make certain primary 
assumptions and create his own environment. 
Starting from these poetic data—the pre-supposi- 
tions of the imagination—he may go whither he 
will, and carry us with him, so long as he does not 
dash us against the prosaic ground of fact. He 


1 The fallacy, namely, of inferring that because a given thing 
is the necessary consequent of a given antecedent, the consequent 
necessarily implies the antecedent. Antecedent and consequent 
are wrongly assumed to be reciprocally convertible ; cf. de Soph. 
Elench. 167 b 1 sqq., an example being, ‘if it rains, the ground is 
wet: the ground is wet: therefore it rains.” Similarly in Rhetoric 
the skilled speaker adopts a certain appropriate tone and manner 
which leads the audience to infer that the facts he states are true: 
| Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 a 20, miOavot S75 mpaypa Kat 7) oiKxeia rEkis* 
mapadoyilerat yap 7» Wuxi) Os dAnOOs A€yovTos, Stu ev Tots ToLO~ 
Tols OUTWS ExovTLV, boT OloVTAL, Ei Kal pa) OUTWS EXEL, OS O €ywr, 
Ta Tpdypara ovtws exe. Cf. Rhet. iii, 12. 1414 a 1 sqq,, iii. 16. 
1416 a 36 sqq. Twining (ii. 350) compares the observation of 
Hobbes that ‘probable fiction is similar to reasoning rightly from 
a false principle.’ 

The allusion to the Nirrtpa in Poet. xxiv. 10 is, doubtless, as 
Vahlen (Beitr. p. 296) shows, to Odyssey xix. 164-260. The dis- 
guised Odysseus has told Penelope that he has entertained Odysseus 
in Crete. The detailed description he gives of the appearance, 
dress, etc. of the hero is recognised by Penelope to be true. She 
falsely infers that, as the host would have known the appearance 
of the guest, the stranger who knew it had actually been the host. 
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feigns certain imaginary persons, strange situations, 
incredible adventures. By vividness of narrative . 
and minuteness of detail, and, above all, by the 
natural sequence of incident and motive, things 
are made to happen exactly as they would have 
happened had the fundamental fiction been fact. 
The effects are so plausible, so life-like, that we 
yield ourselves instinctively to the illusion, and infer 
the existence of the supposed cause. For the time 
being we do not pause to dispute the rparov yeddos or 
original falsehood on which the whole fabric is reared. 

Such is the essence of 7d m@avdv, which in 
various forms runs through the teaching of the 
Poetics. By artistic treatment things incredible 
in real life wear an air of probability. The im- 
possible not only becomes possible, but natural and 
even inevitable. In the phraseology of the Poetics, 
the ddoya, things impossible or improbable to the 
reason, are so disguised that they become eddoya : 
the dévvara, things impossible in fact, become 
mi@ava, and hence dvvata Kata 7d eixds 7) TO avary- 
xaiov. Even the laws of the physical world and 
the material conditions of existence may conceiv- 
ably be neglected, if only the inner consistency of 
the poetry is not sacrificed. The magic ship of 
the Phaeacians and the landing of Odysseus on the 
shores of Ithaca, which ‘might have been intoler- 
able if treated by an inferior poet,’ are so skilfully 
managed by Homer that we forget their inherent 
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impossibility. ‘Probable impossibilities are,’ as 
Aristotle declares with twice repeated emphasis, 
‘to be preferred to improbable possibilities.’ ’ 

The ddoya or ‘irrational elements’ which the 
logical understanding rejects, are greater stumbling- 
blocks to the poetic sense than mere material im- 
possibilities. For the impossible may cease to be 
thought of as such; it may become logically inevit- 
able. But the irrational is always liable to pro- 
voke the logical faculty into a critical or hostile 
attitude. It seems to contradict the very law of 
causality to which the higher poetry is subject. 
It needs, therefore, a special justification, if it is to 
be admitted at all; and this justification Aristotle 
discovers in the heightened wonder and admiration, 
which he regards as proper, in a peculiar degree, 


to epic poetry.’ The instance twice cited‘ of the 


1 Poet. xxiv. 10, Odyss. xiii. 93 sqq. 

2 Poet, xxiv. 10, mpoatpetoOai re det addvara eixdra pardov 
n Svvara arifava, xxv. 17, aiperwétepov riOavdy adivarov i) 
ariOavov kat duvarov. 

8 Poet. xxiv. 8, padAov 8 evdéxerau év TH EroToLig Td GAoyor, 
évl 0 ovpPaiver parurra TO Oavparrov. 

4 Poet. xxiv. 8 and xxv. 5. In the former passage the incident 
is pronounced to be unfit for the drama; in the latter, it is in 
itself a dudptypwa but justified by the effect, and justified only as 
an epic incident. Further, in ch. xxiv. it is spoken of as an 
dAoyov, in ch, xxv.—less accurately—as an advvatov. Cf. Dion 
Chrys. Or, xi, 349 R (in reference to this scene), padurta yodv 
TporéoiKke Tois atdrois évuTrviows TA Tepl TiY paxnv exeivyny. All 
ddoya are not adivara, though all advvara, if realised to be such, 
are dAoya. But, as above explained, the art of the poet can make 
the advvara cease to be GAoya and become riOavd. 
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pursuit of Hector in the Ilad illustrates the 
general conditions under which he would allow 
this licence. The scene here alluded to is that in 
which Achilles chases Hector round the walls of 
Troy : the Greek army stands motionless, Achilles 
signing to them to keep still.’ The incident, if 
represented on the stage, would appear highly 
improbable, and even ludicrous. The poetic 
illusion would be destroyed by the scene being 
placed directly before the eyes; whereas in epic 
narrative, the effect produced is powerfully 
Imaginative. Still, even as an epic incident, 
Aristotle appears—strangely enough—to think 
that it is open to some censure, and justified only 
by two considerations. First, the total effect is 
impressive : we experience a heightened wonder, a 
pleasurable astonishment, which effaces the sense 
of incongruity and satisfies the aesthetic end.” In 
the next place, a like effect could not have been 
produced by other means.’ 

There is another form of ‘the impossible,’ and 
even of ‘the irrational,’ which, according to Aris- 


1 [liad xxii. 205, Aaotow 8 avéeveve kapyjate dios "AxtAAcis 
2 . tA iAN > A6 ” > / lal 
Poet. xxv. 5, jpdptntar: GAN dpOas exe, ef Tvyxdver TOU 
tédovs TOU aiThs (Td yap TéEXos cipnTat), Et OUTWS ExTANKTLKUTEPOV 
i) avTo % GAXoO Towed pépos. 
3 > / » éX. na aXAX ” % lol > be 
lc. ef pevror TO TEAOS 7) pGAAOV 7) <p> Frtov évedéxeTo 
brdpxew Kal Kata THY Tept To’TwY TéExVnV, [jpapTHoOa] ovK 
6p0ds. Cf. xxv. 19, 6p6%) emitivnow aroyia . . . drav pH 
avayKns ovons pnGev xphontar TO addyy. 
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totle, may be admitted into poetry. Some things 
there are which cannot be defended either as the 
expression of a higher reality, or as constituting a 
whole so coherent and connected that we acquiesce 
in them without effort. They refuse to fit into 
our scheme of the universe, or to blend with the 
other elements of our thought. Still, it may be, 
they are part of the traditional belief, and are 
enshrined in popular legend or superstition. If 
not true, they are believed to be true. Though 
they cannot be explained rationally, it is generally 
felt that there is ‘something in them.’ Current 
beliefs like these cannot be wholly ignored or 
rudely rejected by the poet. There are stories 
of the gods, of which it is enough to say that, 
whether true or false, above or below reality, ‘ yet 
"1 The principle here laid down 
will apply to the introduction of the marvellous 
and supernatural under many forms in poetry. 
-But a distinction ought perhaps to be drawn. 
Take a case where the imagination of a people, 
such as the Greeks, has been long at work upon 


so runs the tale. 


1 Poet. xxv. 7, GAN obv gacot. Cf. Dryden, The Author’s Apology 
for Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence: ‘Poets may be allowed the 
like liberty for describing things which really exist not, if they are 
founded on popular belief. Of this nature are fairies, pigmies, and 
the extraordinary effects of magic; for ’tis still an imitation, tho’ 
of other men’s fancies ; and thus are Shakespeare’s Tempest, his 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Ben Jonson’s Masque of Witches to 
be defended’ 
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its own mythology, and has embodied in clear 
poetic form certain underlying sentiments and 
convictions of the race. Facts in themselves 
marvellous or supernatural have taken coherent 
shape, and been inwrought into the substance of 
the national belief. The results so obtained may 
be at variance with empirical fact, yet they are 
none the less proper material for the poet. The 
legends may be among the dévvara of experience ; 
they are not among the ddrgoya of poetry. It 
may even be within the power of the poet to 
efface the lines between the natural and the 
supernatural, and to incorporate both worlds in 
a single order of things, at once rational and 
imaginative. 

Meanwhile, within the legends or traditions so 
clarified, there remains, we will suppose, some 
unassimilated material, unharmonised elements 
which offend the reason. A mythology which has 
sprung out of childlike intuitions into the truth 
of things, combined with a childlike ignorance of 
laws and facts, cannot but retain vestiges of the 
irrational. It is to these cruder beliefs, which 
come to the surface even in Hellenic poetry, that 
the defence to which we now allude will more 
especially apply :—‘ untrue indeed, nay irrational, 
but so men say.’ 

Aristotle holds that the irrational — whether 


under the guise of the supernatural, or under the 
N 
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form of motiveless human activity—is less ad- 
missible in dramatic than in epic poetry... He 
does not assign the reason, but it is obvious. The 
drama is a typical representation of human action : 
its mainspring is motive: what is motiveless or 
uncaused is alien to it. Following strict rules of 
art Aristotlewould exclude the irrational altogether: 
failing that, he would admit it only under protest 
and subject to rigid limitations. It may form part 
of the supposed antecedents of the plot; it has no 
place within the dramatic action itself? Aristotle 
summarily rejects the plea that if it is kept out 
the plot will be destroyed. ‘Such a plot,’ he 
says, ‘should not in the first instance be con- 
structed.’ But he proceeds to qualify this harsh 
sentence by a characteristic concession to human 
infirmity. He will view the fault leniently, if the 
incidents in question are made in any degree to 
look plausible.* 

From what has been said it will be evident that 
a material impossibility admits of artistic treat- 
ment; hardly so, a moral improbability. When 


oT Poeie xxiv, 18. 
2 Poet. xv. 7, dAoyov Se pndev eivar ev trols mpdypacw, «i dé 
ty ELM THS Tpaywdias, xxiv. 10, war év pndev € aN 
LN, NS Tpaywodias. 10, pddvora pev pndev éxerv Adoyor, 
et O€ py, €£w TOV prvOetparos. 
3 Poet. xxiv. 10, €€ dpxns yap od Se? ovvictacbat rovodrous 
(se. pbOovs). 
a x = BS 
* lic, dv d€ On Kat palvntar edrAoywrépas, evdexerOar Kat 
aToTov <dv>, 
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once we are placed at the poet’s angle of vision and 
see with his eyes, the material improbability pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulty. The chain of cause 
and effect remains unbroken. Everything follows 
in due sequence from the acceptance of the primary 
fiction. But a moral improbability is an ddoyov of 
a more stubborn kind. No initial act of imagina- 
tive surrender can reconcile us to a course of action 
that is either motiveless or based on unintelligible 
principles. We can sooner acquiesce in the altered 
facts of physical nature than in the violation of 
the laws which lie at the root of conduct. The 
instances of the irrational which Aristotle condemns 
are not indeed confined to moral improbabilities. 
But he appears to have had these mainly in his 
mind,—improbabilities that ultimately depend on 
character, and do violence either to the permanent 
facts of human nature, or to the feelings and 
motives proper to a particular situation. Such are 
the ignorance of Oedipus as to the manner of Laius’ 
death: the speechless journey of Telephus from 
Tegea to Mysia:! the scene already mentioned of 
the pursuit of Hector. A material improbability 
may itself, again, often be resolved into one of the 
moral kind. Where the events either in themselves 
or in their sequence appear irrational, they are 
frequently the outcome of character inwardly 
illogical. Though Aristotle does not distinguish 


1 Poet. xxiv. 10. 
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between moral and material improbability or im- 
possibility, it falls in with his teaching to recognise 
in the first a grave artistic defect, which is not 
necessarily inherent in the second. In the un- 
broken chain of cause and effect which he postulates 
for the drama, each of the links is formed by the 
contact of human will with outward surroundings. 
The necessity which pervades his theory of tragedy 
is a logical and moral necessity, binding together 
the successive moments of a life, the parts of an 
action, into a significant unity. 

Since it is the office of the poet to get at the 
central meaning of facts, to transform them into 
truths by supplying vital connexions and causal 
links, to set the seal of reason upon the outward 
semblances of art, it follows that the world of 
poetry rebels against the rule of chance. Now, 
accident (7d cupBeBnxds) or chance in Aristotle, 
exhibiting itself under two forms not always strictly 
distinguished,! owes its existence to the uncertainty 
and variability of matter? It is the negation 


1 Namely as réxy, ‘fortune, and 7o avréuarov, ‘spontaneity.’ 
Cf. Poet. ix. 12, dard Tov avropdrov kat rhs toyns. The regular 
distinction is that given in Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 25 sqq., and Met. xi. 3. 
1070 a 6 sqq. Butin Phys. ii. 6.197436, 7d pev yap ard tdxys 
Tav ard TavTopdTov, TovTo 8 ov wav dard Tbxns. 197 b 20, ard. 
tixns S€, TobTwv dca ard TadTopdrov yiveras TOV TpoatpeTOv 
Tois €xovor poaiperw. See Zeller, Hist. Gr. Phil. ii. 2. 333-6, 
Stewart, Hth. Nic. i, 259. 

2 Met. v. 2, 1027 a 13, dote » BAN eorar aitia, 7 evdexopevy 
mapa TO as ert 73 TOAD GAXUS, TOD TpPEBNKOToS. 
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{crépnow) of Art and Intelligence, and of Nature 
as an organising force. Its essence is disorder 
(arafia),? absence of design (rd &vexd rov),? want of 
regularity (7d ws émt 7d word). It even borders on 
the non-existent. Its sphere is that wide domain 
of human life which baffles foresight,’ defies 
reason, abounds in surprises: and also those 
regions of Nature where we meet with abortive 
efforts, mistakes, strange and monstrous growths, 
which are ‘the failures of the principle of 
design.’ ® 

It is true that the action of Chance does not 
invariably defeat the purposes of Nature or Art. 
It may so happen that the first step in a natural 

1 Viewed as Tbyy it is the orépyous of TéExvN and vovs: viewed 
as TO avroparToy it is the arépynots of pias. 

2 Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 25, Aéyw 8 70 Kata cupP_eByKds* Tod 
TowvTov © ataKkta Kal dmrepa Ta atria. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 641 
b 22, rdv olpavoyv .. . ev @ amd Tixns Kal arakias od’ étiodV 
paiverat. 

3 Anal. Post. ii. 11. 95 a 8, aro tbyns & ovdev evexa Tov 
yiverau. 

4 Met. v. 2. 1026 b 21, haiverar yap 7 cvpPeByKds eyyvs Te 
TOU pi) OVTOS. 

5 Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 33 (of rvxy), 81d GdnAos avOpwrivy 
doy op, 

8 Phys. ii. 8. 199 b 3 (just as in art there are failures in the 
effort to attain the end), éuoiws av éxom Kal <v Tots puovkois, Kab 
Ta TEepuTa apapTipara exeivov Tov evexd Tov. On Tépara in 
Nature cf. de Gen. Anim. iv. 4. 770 b 9, eats yap TO Tépas TOV 
rapa ptow Tt, Tapa ptow 8 ov racav GAG THv ws ert TO ToXL, 
The mere teparades in tragedy is emphatically condemned Poet. 
xiv. 2, of d€ pi Td doBepdv did THs dYews GAAG 7d TepaTades 
pOvov TaparKevda(ovTes ovdev Tpaywdia KoLWwvovow. 
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or an artistic process is the result of Chance.* To 
Chance were due some of the early experiments in 
the history of poetry, which were destined to lead 
to ultimate success.” But in itself Chance is the 
very antithesis of Art. It is an irrational cause ; 
it suggests anarchy and misrule; it has no proper 
place in poetry, which aims at the attainment of 
an ideal unity. The law of ‘ the probable ’—as well 
as that of ‘the necessary ’—excludes chance ;* and 
yet in a popular sense nothing is more ‘ probable’ 
than the occurrence of what is called accident. 
We gather from the Poetics that the introduction 
of anomalous and abnormal incidents in poetry was 
sometimes defended by the saying of Agathon : 
‘It is probable that many things should happen 
contrary to probability.’* A similar saying appears 
to have been current by way of mitigating the 
appearance of monstrosities in nature: ‘The un- 
natural is occasionally, and in a fashion, natural.’ > 
1 Bth. Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 19, kaOdrep kal’ Aydbov pyot- 
TéEXVN TUXHV EOTEP&E Kal TUN TEXVHV. 

2 Poet. xiv. 9, (yTobvtes yap ovk dxd Téxvns GAN ard TbyNs 
ebpov TO ToLovTov TaparKeva ery ev Tots pUOo.Ss. 

3 De Gen. et Corr. ii. 6. 333 b 6, Ta dé Tapa 7d del Kal ds 
ért 76 TOAD dd Tabtopdtov Kal awd Tbyns. Cf. de Caelo i. 12. 
282 a 33. 

4 Poet. xviii. 6, éoru 82 Toro eixds domep ’Aydbwv A€ye, 
eikos yap ylverOar moAAd Kal mapa Td €ikds. xxv. 17, obrw 
Te Kal OTL TOTE OVK GAOYdv éaTLV* Eikds yap Kal Tapa Td €iKds 
yiver Oar, 

> De Gen. Anim. iv. 4. 770 b 15, Hrrov eivar Soxe? tépas Sid 
7) Kal TO Tapa piow elvar Tpdrov Td KaTa ptow. 


e 
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But as a man of science Aristotle does not regard 
the deviation from nature as in a proper sense 
natural: nor, as a writer on art, does he lend his 
authority to the twice quoted phrase of Agathon. 
That phrase, indeed, violates the spirit, if not the 
letter, of all that he has written on dramatic prob- 
ability. ‘Miss Edgeworth,’ says Newman,! ‘ some- 
times apologises for certain incidents in her tales, 
by stating that they took place “by one of those 
strange chances which occur in life, but seem in- 
credible when found in writing.” Such an excuse 
evinces a misconception of the principle of fiction, 
which being the perfection of the actual, prohibits 
the introduction of-any such anomalies of ex- 
perience.’ The ‘strange chances’ here spoken of, 
the ‘anomalies of experience, are in fact the 
‘improbable possibilities’* which Aristotle dis- 
allows. For chance with its inherent unreason is 
as far as possible banished by him from the domain 
of poetry,—except indeed where the skill of the 
poet can impart to it an appearance of design.* 
Nor does this exclusion hold good only in the 
more serious forms of poetry. It has been held 
by some modern writers, that comedy differs from 
tragedy in representing a world of chance, where 


law is suspended and the will of the individual 
1 Essays, Critical and Historical. 
2 Poet. xxiv. 10, dvvata dridava. 
3 Poet. ix. 12, érel xal tov amd Tvxns TatTa OavparidraTa 
Soxel doa domep eritndes paiverar yeyovevas, 
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reigns supreme. But this is not in accordance 
with the Poetics. The incidents of comedy—at 
least of such comedy as Aristotle approves—are 
‘framed on lines of probability.’’ The connexion 
of incidents is, no doubt, looser than in tragedy ; 
the more rigorous rule of ‘ probability or necessity’ 
is not prescribed: and the variation of phrase 
appears to be not without design. Yet the plot 
even of comedy is far removed from the play of 
accident. , 

To sum up in a word the results of this discussion. 
The whole tenor and purpose of the Poetics makes 
it abundantly clear that poetry is not a mere re- 
production of empirical fact, a picture of life with 
all its trivialities and accidents. The world of the 
possible which poetry creates is more intelligible 
than the world of experience. The poet presents 
permanent and eternal facts, free from the elements 
of unreason which disturb our comprehension of real 
events and of human conduct. In fashioning his 
material he may transcend nature, but he may not 
contradict her; he must not be disobedient to her 
habits and principles. He may recreate the actual, 
but he must avoid the lawless, the fantastic, the 
impossible. Poetic truth passes the bounds of 
reality, but it does not wantonly violate the laws 
which make the real world rational. 


1 Poet. ix. 5, ovoricavtes yap Tov pO0ov dia Tov cikétwr 
K:TA, 
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Thus poetry in virtue of its higher subject-matter 
and of the closer and more organic union of its parts 
acquires an ideal unity that history never possesses ; 
for the prose of life is never wholly eliminated from 
a record of actual facts. The Baconian and the 
Aristotelian view of poetry, instead of standing in 
sharp contrast as is sometimes said, will be seen 
to approximate closely to one another. The well- 
known words of Bacon run thus :— 

‘Therefore, because the acts or events of true 
history have not that magnitude which satisfieth 
the mind of man, Poesy feigneth acts and events 
greater and more heroical; . . . because true history 
representeth actions and events more ordinary and 
less interchanged, therefore Poesy endueth them 
with more rareness : so as 1t appeareth that Poesy 
serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and delectation. And, therefore, it was ever thought 
to have some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind, whereas 
Reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 
nature of things.’ * 


1 Bacon, de Aug. Scient. ii 13. The still more vigorous Latin 
deserves to be quoted: ‘Cum res gestae et eventus, qui verae 
historiae subiciuntur, non sint eius amplitudinis in qua anima 
humana sibi satisfaciat, praesto est poesis, quae facta magis heroica 
confingat. . . Cum historia vera, obvia rerum satietate et simili- 
tudine, animae humanae fastidio sit, reficit eam: poesis, inexpectata 
et varia et vicissitudinum plena canens. Quare et merito etiam 
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It may be noticed that the opposition between the 
poet and the historian in the Poetics is incidentally 
introduced to illustrate the sense in which a tragedy 
is one and a whole.’ These two notions as under- 
stood by Aristotle are not identical. A unity is 
composed of a plurality of parts which cohere 
together and fall under a common idea, but are 
not necessarily combined in a definite order. The 
notion of a whole implies something more. The 
parts which constitute it must be inwardly con- 
nected, arranged in a certain order, structurally 
related, and combined into a system. A whole is 
not a mere mass or sum of external parts which 
may be transposed at will, any one of which may 
be omitted without perceptibly affecting the rest.” 
It is a unity which is unfolded and expanded ac- 
cording to the law of its own nature, an organism 
which develops from within. By the rule, again, 
divinitatis cuiuspiam particeps videri possit; quia animum erigit. 
et in sublime rapit ; rerum simulacra ad animi desideria accommo- 
dando, non animum rebus (quod ratio facit et historia) submittendo.’ 
In the sentence above omitted Poetry is said to correct history, 
setting forth ‘exitus et fortunas secundum merita et ex lege 
Nemeseos.’ This is not Aristotelian. 

1 Poet. ix. 1, pavepdv dé ek Tov cipnuevwv x.t.X. 

2 Met. iv. 26. 1024 al, dowv pev pa) rove? 7) Oeors Stadopay, 
mov Neyerar, Oowv Se rove’, GLov. Ibid. 1023 b 26, ddAov A€yerac 
of te pndev Greate pépos €& Gv Neyeras SAov pices K.7.A. CF. 
Poet. viii. 4, 0 yap mpoody % pa) mpoody pndev tore? éxidnXov, 
ovdev pdprov Tod dAov eotiv. Plato, Parm. 137 0, odyi 06 dv pépos 


pndev darn, dAov dv ein; Aristotle is here largely indebted to 
Plato ; see also infra, pp. 275, 280. 
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of beauty, which is a first requirement of art, a 
poetic creation must exhibit at once unity and 
plurality. If it is too small the whole is perceived 
but not the parts; if too large the parts are per- 
ceived but not the whole.’ The idea of an organism 
evidently underlies all Aristotle’s rules about 


unity ;* it is tacitly assumed as a first principle of 


art, and in one passage is expressly mentioned as 
that from which the rule of epic unity is deduced. 
‘The plot must, as in a tragedy, be dramatically 
constructed ; it must have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. Jt will thus resemble a 


1 Poet. vii. 4-5: cf. the rules laid down for the size of a city 
in Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34 sqq. 

2 Cf. Stewart, Hth. Nic. i. 194: ‘Living organisms and works 
of art are ox7para, definite after their kinds, which Nature and 
Man respectively form by qualifying matter. The quantity of 
matter used in any case is determined by the form subserved ; 
the size of a particular organ, or part, is determined by its form,, 
which again is determined by the form (limiting the size) of the 
whole organism or work. Thus animals and plants grow to sizes 
determined by their separate structures, habitats, and conditions of 
life, and each separate organ observes the proportion of the whole 
to which it belongs. The painter or sculptor considers the 
symmetry of the whole composition in every detail of his work. 
The conductor of a choir is forced to exclude a voice which sur- 
passes all the others conspicuously in beauty. Pol. iii. 8. 1284 b 8, 
ote yap ypadeds edoevev dv Tov vrepBddrAovTa 16da THS TUppE- 
tpias exe 7d (ov, ovd ef Stadépor Td KdAAOS* OvTE VavTNyds 
mpipvav 1) TOV dAAwY TL poplov TOV TAS veds* ovd€e Oi) Xopodida- 
oxados Tov peifov Kal KdAAov Tod ravTds yopod POeyydopevov 
édoes Tvyxopeverv. In all cases form dominates matter, quality 
quantity.’ 
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single and coherent organism, and produce the 
pleasure proper to it.’? 

1 Poet. xxiii. 1, Se? rods piOovs kabdmep ev tais tparywdiats 
cuwvurrdvar Spaparicods Kat mepl play mpakw dAnv Kal TeAciay, 
éxovray apxiv kat pera Kat tédos, tv dorep (pov ev dov moun 
Tv oixetavy ydoviv. I now revert to my earlier opinion and 
take (ov in the sense of ‘a living organism,’ not of ‘a picture,’ 
both here (in spite of the strangeness, as it seems to us, in speaking 
of an animal as giving an oixeia 7)d0v7), and also in vil. 4—6. 
The arguments in favour of (ov being used in its ordinary sense 
in ch, vii. are, as Dr, Sandys has suggested to me, much 
strengthened by the parallel passage Pol. iv. (vil.) 4. 1826 a 34— 
1326 b 24. According to the other interpretation of vii. 4—5, 
one of the conditions of 73 xaddv, namely a certain péyOos, is 
illustrated by an analogy between painting and poetry. This 
view is advocated with much force by Mr. R. P. Hardie in Mind, 
vol. iv. No. 15. In the course of his argument he observes : 
‘The meaning of rpaypa 6 cuvecrnkey ex Twoy and Ta cbuaTa 
seems plain from other passages in Aristotle, for instance de 
‘Anima 412 a 11, where he identifies otcla ds cvvOern (sub- 
stantia composita) with owpara, and divides these into dvoid 
odpata and the rest, the former class again being divided accord- 
ing as they are ¢upvya or dyvya. Thus animated bodies 
would seem to be “composite” in the fullest sense of the word. 
“€oov” then in the present passage in the Poetics must be 
equivalent to “picture,” in which sense, however, it would natur- 
ally suggest to a Greek the picture of a (mov in the sense of 
copa euipuxov.’ 

For other examples of (pov in a similar sense cf. Plat. Laws, 
ii. 669 a, wavres pévT dy... Ta Kadd Tov (Sov eytyvdoKoper, 
vi. 769 a, and o, éedy te opdddAnrar 7d (@ov brd ypdvov. Crat. 
425 A, 429A, ovKovy ot pev dpuclvous Ta abtodv épya KadXrXiw 
mapéxovrar, Ta (oa, of S& favrdérepa; 430d, er dudorépous 
Tots pipjpact, Tots Te (ors Kal Tots dvéuaci. Rep. vii. 515 a, 
avopiavras Kal ddAa (Oa AiBwd te Kal bAWa Kal ravrota 
cipyaopéva (cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 4. '740 a 15 quoted p. 190). In 
de Mundo 6. 398 b 18 (cov is used of a puppet worked by of 


/ 
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Plato in the Phaedrus had insisted that every 
artistic composition, whether in prose or verse, 
should have an organic unity. ‘ You will allow that 
every discourse ought to be constructed like a 
living organism, having its own body and head — 
and feet; it must have middle and extremities, 
drawn in a manner agreeable to one another and 
to the whole.’* Aristotle took up the hint; the 
passage above quoted from the Poetics is a remark- 
able echo of the words of the Phaedrus ; and indeed 
the idea may be said to be at the basis of his whole 
poetic criticism. 

A work then of poetic art, as he conceives it, 
while it manifests the universal is yet a concrete 
and individual reality, a coherent whole, animated 
by a living principle—or by something which is at 
least the counterpart of life—and framed according 
to the laws of organic beauty. ‘The artistic product 
is not indeed in a literal sense alive; for life or soul 
is in Aristotle the result of the proper form being 
impressed upon the proper matter.” Now, in art 

1 Phaedr. 264 c, ddAd T6d€ ye oipat oe favor av, detv mavTa 
Aoyov domrep (Pov TrverTdvar TGpd Te EXovTA adToV abTov, baTE 
pare akepadov eivas pjte Grovy, dAAG pera Te Exew Kal axKpa, 
aperovT’ dAAnAos Kal TO SAW yeypappéeva. Cf. Polit. 277 ©, 
where the discussion is compared to the sketch of a (@ov in a 
painting: dA dtexvds 6 Adyos Hpiv borep (Cov THy eEwhev pev 
meprypapiny eouKkev ixavOs Exe, THY Se ofov Tots pappaKous Kal TH 
cvyKpdoe TOV Xpwpdtov évdpyevav obk darerAnpEevas Tw. 

2 Cf. de Part. Amm. i. 1. 640 b 32 sqq. A dead body has the 
same outward configuration as a living one, yet it is not a man ; so: 
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the matter depends on the choice of the artist ; 
it has no necessary relation to the form which is 
impressed on it. That form it passively receives, 
but it is not thereby endowed with any active prin- 
ciple of life or movement. The form or essence 
lives truly only in the mind of the artist who con- 
ceived the work, and it is in thought alone that it 
is transferred to the dead matter with which it has 
no natural affinity. The artist, or the spectator 
who has entered into the artist’s thought, by a 
mental act lends life to the artistic creation; he 
speaks, he thinks of it as a thing of life; but it has 
no inherent principle of movement; it is in truth 
not alive but merely the semblance of a living 
reality.’ 

Returning now to the discussion about poetry 
and history we shall better understand Aristotle’s 
general conclusion, which is contained in the words 
so well known and so often misunderstood : ‘ Poetry 
is a more philosophical and a higher thing than 


too a hand of brass or of wood is a hand only in name. In de 
Gen. Anim, ii. 4, 740 a 15 works of art are spoken of as €vAivwy 
7 Avlivoy owv, and are contrasted with the truly living 
organism. 

1 Cf. Stewart, Hth, Nic. ii. 42: ‘réxvy realises its good in an 
external ¢pyov, and the e?Sos which it imposes on Ay is only a 
surface form—very different from the forms penetrating to the very 
heart of the tAn, which pious and dper) produce (cf. Eth. Nic. ii. 
6. 9, 9 8 dperi mdons réxvns axpiBertépa Kat duetvov éoriv 
dorep Kat 7) pio: Met. 30.1070 a7, 7) pev ov téxvy apyy év 
drAw, 7 5é pitas dpxi év adr)? 
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history,’ "—where o7ovéaorepov denotes ‘ higher in 
the scale’;*—not ‘more serious,’ for the words 
apply even to comedy, nor, again, ‘more moral,’ 
which is quite alien to the context ;—and the 
reason of the higher worth of poetry is that it 
approaches nearer to the universal, which itself 
derives its value from being a ‘manifestation of 
the cause’ ® or first principle of things. Poetry in 
striving to give universal form to its own creations 
reveals a higher truth than history, and on that 
account is nearer to philosophy. But though it 
has a philosophic character it is not philosophy : 
‘It tends to express the universal.’ The padrov is 
here a limiting and saving expression; it marks 
the endeavour and direction of poetry, which 
cannot however entirely coincide with philosophy. 
The capacity of poetry is so far limited that it 
expresses the universal not as it is in itself, but as 
seen through the medium of sensuous imagery. 


1 Poet. ix. 3, 65 kal drdocodutepov Kal orovdaiotepoy Toingts 
ioropias éotiv’ 7 pev yap Toiqots pardAov ta Kaborov, 4 8 iaropia 
Ta kal? exaotov éyer. 

2 Teichmiiller, Aristot. Forsch. ii. 178, who illustrates this 
sense of azovdaios from Eth. Nic. vi. 7. 1141 a 20, arorov yap 
ei Tis THY TONTiKIY 7 THY PpovnTW arovdaoTaTyy (‘the highest 
form of knowledge’) oiera: eivat, ei py) TO Gpurtoy Tov &v TH 
Koop GvOpwrds éotv, Here copia is a more excellent thing 
than dpdvycis because it has a higher subject-matter,—universal 
principles. 

3 Anal. Post, i. 31. 88 a 4, 70 6€ KkaO6Aov Tipsov Sti dydro? 76 
airvov. 
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Plato, while condemning the poetry of his own 
country, had gone far towards merging an ideal 
poetry in philosophy. The artist who is no mere 
imitator, whose work is a revelation to sense of 
eternal ideas, being possessed by an imaginative 
enthusiasm which is akin to the speculative en- 
thusiasm of the philosopher, from the things of 
sense ascends to that higher region where truth and 
beauty are one. Aristotle’s phrase in this passage 
of the Poetics might, in like manner, appear almost 
to identify poetry with philosophy. But if we 
read his meaning in the light of what he says 
elsewhere and of the general system of his thought, 
we see that he does not confound the two spheres 
though they touch at a single point. Philosophy 
seeks to discover the universal in the particular ; 
its end is to know and to possess the truth, and in 
that possession it reposes. The aim of poetry is 
to represent the universal through the particular, 
to give a concrete and living embodiment of a 
universal truth.’ The universal of poetry is not an 
abstract idea; it is particularised to sense, it comes 


1 Cf. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15): ‘We must keep 
in mind that for poetry it is essential that this (ie. the universal) 
element should be expressed in matter of some sort. It is in this 
respect that science differs from poetry. The whole aim of the 
former is to keep the «?Sos abstract, and therefore science uses not 
eixdves but onpeta or otyPodra, which never really express the 
eidos at all, but are of use merely to suggest the abstract efSos qua 
abstract.’ 
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before the mind clothed in the form of the concrete, 
presented under the appearance of a living organism 
whose parts are in vital and structural relation to 
the whole. 

It is the more necessary to insist on this because 
Aristotle’s own analytical criticism may easily lead 
to a misconception of his meaning. In applying 
the method of logical abstraction to the organic 
parts of a poetic whole he may appear to forget 
that he is dealing not with a product of abstract 
thought but with a concrete work of art. The 
impression may be confirmed by a hasty reading of 
a later chapter,’ where the poet is advised first 
to set forth his plot in its general idea (éxridecOar 
xaorov), abstracting the accidental features of time, 
place, and persons, and afterwards to fill it in with 
detail and incident and with proper names. This 
order of composition is recommended whether the 
poet takes his plot from the traditional cycle of 
legends or draws upon his own invention. The 
example selected by Aristotle is the story of 
Iphigenia. As a piece of practical advice the 
value of the suggestion may well be questioned. 
But even if we pronounce the method to be faulty 
and unpoetical, the doctrine of the ‘universal’ is 
in no way affected. The use of the word xaorov 
in two such different contexts must not mislead us. 
The «aOorov of ch. xvii. denotes the broad outline, 

1 Poet, xvii. 3-4. 
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the bare sketch of the plot, and is wholly distinct 
from the caOér0ou of ch. ix., the general or universal 
truth which poetry conveys. 

The process by which the poetic imagination 
works is illustrated by Coleridge from the following 
lines of Sir John Davies* :— 

‘Thus doth she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, 


Which then reclothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access thro’ our senses to our minds.’ 


The meaning is not that a general idea is 
embodied in a particular example—that is the 
method of allegory rather than that of poetry— 
but that the particular case is generalised by 
artistic treatment. ‘The young poet,’ says Goethe, 
‘must do some sort of violence to himself to get 
out of the mere general idea. No doubt this is 
difficult ; but it is the very life of art.’ ‘A special 
case requires nothing but the treatment of a poet 
to become universal and poetical.’ With this 
Aristotle would have agreed. Goethe, who tells 
us that with him ‘every idea rapidly changed itself 
into an image,’ was asked what idea he meant to 
embody in his Faust. ‘As if I knew myself and 
could inform them. From heaven, through the 
world, to hell, would indeed be something; but 
this is no idea, only a course of action. ... It 
- was, in short, not in my line, as a poet, to strive 


1 Biog. Lit. ch. xiv. 
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to embody anything abstract. I received in my 
mind impressions and those of a sensuous, animated, 
charming, varied, hundredfold kind, just as a lively 
imagination presented them; and I had, as a poet, 
nothing more to do than artistically to round them 
off and elaborate such views and impressions, and 
by means of a lively representation so to bring 
them forward that others might receive the same 
impression in hearing or reading my representation 
of them.’* 

Coleridge in giving his adhesion to Aristotle’s 
theory thinks it necessary to guard against the 
misconstruction to which that doctrine is exposed. 
‘I adopt,’ he says, ‘with full faith the theory of 
Aristotle that poetry as poetry is essentially ideal, 
that it avoids and excludes all accident; that 
its apparent individualities of rank, character, or 
occupation, must be representative of a class; and 
that the persons of poetry must be clothed with 
generic attributes, with the common attributes of 
the class; not such as one gifted individual might 
possibly possess, but such as from his situation it 
is most probable that he would possess.’ And he 
adds in a note, ‘Say not that I am recommending 
abstractions, for these class characteristics which 
constitute the instructiveness of a character are so 
modified and particularised in each person of the 


1 Eckermann’s Conversations of Goethe, Transl. (Bohn’s series), 
p. 258. 
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Shakespearian drama, that life itself does not excite 
more distinctly that sense of individuality which 
belongs to real existence. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, one of the essential properties of geometry 
is not less essential to dramatic excellence ; and 
Aristotle has accordingly required of the poet an 
involution of the universal in the individual. The 
chief differences are, that in geometry it is the 
universal truth, which is uppermost in the con- 
sciousness ; in poetry the individual form, in which 
the truth is clothed.’ ? 

Some of these explanatory words themselves are, 
it must be owned, misleading. Such phrases as 
‘representative of a class,’ ‘generic attributes,’ 
‘class characteristics which constitute the in- 
structiveness of a character,’ seem to imply a 
false view of the ‘universal’ of poetry; as though 
the ‘individuality’ were something outside the 
universal and of no poetic account; yet, he says, 
‘the individual form’ is ‘uppermost.’ One might 
think that the ‘universal’ was a single abstract 
truth instead of being all the truths that meet 
in the individual. The expression, however, ‘such 
(attributes) as from his situation it is most probable 
that he would possess’ is true and Aristotelian. 
But how can these attributes be called attributes 
of ‘a class’? 

Still it is in the main the same thought which 

1 Biog. Lit. ii. 41. 
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runs through Aristotle, Goethe, and Coleridge,— 
that the poet while he seems to be concerned only 
with the particular is in truth concerned with 
quod semper quod ubique. He seizes and repro- 
duces a concrete fact, but transfigures it so that 
the higher truth, the idea of the universal shines 
through it. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE END OF FINE ART 


WE have seen what Aristotle means by ‘imita- 
tion’ as an aesthetic term. We now ask, What 
is the end of ‘imitative’ art? Here Aristotle 
draws a sharp distinction. The arts called 
‘useful’ either provide the necessary means of 
existence and satisfy material wants, or furnish 
life with its full equipment of moral and intellectual 
resources. Their end is subordinate to another 
and ulterior end. The end of the fine arts is to 
give pleasure (pos 7Sovnv) or rational enjoyment 


1 Met. i. 1.981 b 17 sqq., tAcdvwv 8 edpurkopevwv TEXVOV, 
Kal TOV pev mpds TavayKaia Tov be rpds Siaywynv ovoov, det 
copwréepous TOUS TOLOUTOUS exelvwv broAapBavopev, dua. TO py 
Tpos Xphow «ivar Tas eriatnpas avtov. The liberal arts which 
adorn life and minister to pleasure are here said to be mpds 
diaywyyv, synonymous with which we find zpds 7Oov7v b 21. 
Cf. Met. i. 2. 982 b 23, zpos parrovnv Kat dvaywyyv. In all of 
these passages the contrasted expression is tavayxata. dvaywyy 
properly means the employment of leisure, and in Aristotle 
fluctuates between the higher and lower kinds of pleasurable 
activity. In the lower sense it is combined in Eth. Nic. iv. 8. 
1127 b 34 with rasdia and is part of dvdravous: it denotes the: 
more playful forms of social intercourse; in x. 6. 1176 b 12, 14 
it is used of the wasdvai of the rich and great ; in x. 6. 1177 a 9, 

198 
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(pos Suaywynv). A useful art like that of cookery 
may happen to produce pleasure, but this is no 
part, of its essence; just as a fine art may. 
incidentally produce useful results and become 
a moral instrument in the hands of the legislator. 
_ In neither case is the result to be confounded with 

the true end of the art. The pleasure, however, 
which is derived from an art may be of a higher 
or lower kind, for Aristotle recognises specific 
differences between pleasures. There is the harm- 
less pleasure,’ which is afforded by a recreation 
(dvdmavors) or a pastime (zadud): but a pastime is 
not an end in itself, it is the rest that fits the busy 


ov yap év tals Tovatrais Siaywyais 7 evdarpovia, it has a baser 
application to cwuwarixai 7dovai, As an elevated and noble enjoy- 
ment it is associated with oxoA7 in Pol. iv. (vii.) 15. 1334 a 16. 
Under this aspect it admits of special application to the two spheres 
of art and philosophy. In Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 a 25 it is 
joined with ¢pdvncrs and stands for the higher aesthetic enjoyment 
which music affords. From a 30-31 it appears that the musical 
diaywyy is an end in itself, and therefore distinct from a zaudud. 
In Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 14 sqq. three ends are mentioned which 
music may serve—radeia, masdid, and Siaywyy, and the last is 
said to combine 76 kaAdv with 780v%, both of which elements enter 
into evdaipovia. Its reference is to the life of thought in Eth. Nic. 
x. 7. 1177 a. 27, where it is applied to the activity of the specu- 
lative reason, and in Met, xi. 7.1072 b 14, where it: denotes the 
activity of the divine thought. Thus the higher dvaywy%, artistic 
or philosophic, is the delight which comes from the ideal employ- 
ment of leisure (cf. rv ev Ty TXOAH Suaywynv Pol. v. (viii) 3. 
1338 a 21); it is among the blissful moments which constitute 
evdapovia, Cf. Pol. v. (viii.) 3.1338 a1, 76 d€ cxoAdfew €xew 
adrd Soxel tiv HSovny Kat Tiv evdaipoviay Kai TO Cv paKkapins. 
1 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1839 b 25, 
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man for fresh exertion, and is of value as a means 
to further work; it has in it no element of that 
well-being or happiness which is the supreme end 
of life. 3 

Though Aristotle does not assign to the different 
kinds of art their respective ranks, or expressly say _ 
that the pleasure of tragedy is superior to that of 
comedy, the distinction he draws between various 
forms of music may be taken as indicating the 
criterion by which he would judge of other arts. 
Music, apart from its other functions, may serve 
as an amusement for children, it is a toy which 
takes the place of the infant’s rattle ;* or, again, 
it may afford a noble and rational enjoyment 
and become an element of the highest happiness 
to an audience that is capable of appreciating 
it.2 Again, Aristotle asserts that the ludicrous 
in general is inferior to the serious, and counts 
as a pastime that fits men for serious work. We 
may probably infer that the same principle holds 
in literature as in life; that comedy is merely 
a form of sportive activity; the pleasure derived 


1 Eth. Nic. x. 6. 1176 b 30, dravra yap ws eimety érépou 
évexa aipotpeba rAiyv THs evdarpovias: Téedos yap adry. omovddfeuw 
dé kal roveiv maids xdpiv jAvov daiverat kat Alav waduxdv" 
maifew 8 drws orovddty, cat’ “Avdyapow, dpOds éxew Soxel- 
dvaratce yop eouxey 1 matdud, advvatodvres SE wvvexOs Tovely 
dvaratoews Séovtat. od bi) TéAOS % avdravors* yiverar yap évexa 

ali , 
THS Evepyelas. 
2 Pol. v. (vili.) 5. 1339 b 13-17 ; 6. 1340 b 30. 
8 See note 3 p. 211. 4 Eth, Nie. x. 6.1177 a 3. 
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from it is of corresponding quality, it ranks 
with the other pleasures of sport or recreation. 
But art in its highest idea is one of the serious 
activities of the mind which constitute the final 
well-being of man. Its end is pleasure, but the 
pleasure peculiar to that state of rational enjoy- 
ment in which perfect repose is united with 
perfect energy. It is not to be confounded with 
the pleasure found in the rude imitations of 
early art, arising from the discovery of a like- 
ness. One passage of the Poetics might indeed 
if it stood alone lead us to this inference.’ The 
instinct for knowledge, the pleasure of recogni- 
tion, is there the chief factor in the enjoyment of 
some at least of the more developed arts. But 
the reference appears to be rather to the popular 
appreciation of a likeness than to true aesthetic 
enjoyment. ‘This is perhaps borne out by the 
explanation elsewhere given of the pleasure derived 
from plastic or pictorial imitations of the lower 
forms of animal life? These objects do not come 
within the range of artistic imitation as understood 


1 Poet. iv. 3-5. Cf. Rhet. i. 11. 1371 b 4, eel dé 7d pavOdvew 

eqn ‘\ >t , * ‘ 4 > 4 eqs > 1 4 
Te 00 Kal Td Oavpd ev, Kal Ta ToLdde avdyKn 78€a <ivar otov 76 
TE pLpovpevov, GoTEep ypadiKi) Kat dvdpavToToia Kal TounTLKH, 
Kal av 0 dy &d pepipnpévov 7, Kav 7 pr) 50 adTd Td pepynpevov. 
od yap emt TovTp xaiper dAAG TvAOy pds ETTLV BTL TOUTO Exetvo, 
wore pavOdvew Te cvpBaiver. 

2 See the passage quoted p. 156 from de Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 
4 sqq., especially the words tds peév cixdvas avtov Pewpodvvres 
Xalpopev Ore THY Sypiovpynoaray TEXVNV TvVOEwpodper. 
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by Aristotle; they do not reproduce the human 
and mental life with which alone art is concerned. 
But they give occasion for the display of workman- 
like skill; and afford a pleasure analogous to that 
which springs from the contemplation of nature in 
her adaptation of means to ends. 

Aristotle was perhaps inclined unduly to 
accentuate the purely intellectual side of pictorial 
and plastic art. But in his treatment of poetry, 
which holds the sovereign place among the 
fine arts, he makes it plain that aesthetic enjoy- 
ment proper proceeds from an emotional rather 
than from an intellectual source. The main appeal 
is not to the reason but to the feelings. In a 
word, fine art and philosophy, while they occupy 
distinct territory, each find their complete fruition 
in a region bordering on the other. The glow of 
feeling which accompanies the contemplation of 
what is perfect in art is an elevated delight similar 
in quality to the glow of speculative thought. 
Each is a moment of joy complete in itself, and 
belongs to the ideal sphere of supreme happiness.! 

' Cf. Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art, translated 
by B. Bosanquet, London, 1886, p. 12: ‘It is no doubt the case 
that art can be employed as a fleeting pastime, to serve the ends of 
pleasure and entertainment, to decorate our surroundings, to impart 
pleasantness to the external conditions of our life, and to emphasise 
other objects by means of ornament. In this mode of employ- 
ment art is indeed not independent, not free, but servile. But 


what we mean to consider is the art which is free in its end as in 
its means, . . . Fine art is not real art till it is in this sense free, 
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Some points of difference between Plato and 
Aristotle are at once apparent. Pleasure to Plato 
was a word of base associations and a democratic 
pleasure was doubly ignoble. An imitative art 
like music is liable to become a corrupting influence, 
if for no other reason, because it seeks to please the 
masses.’ Poetry, again, has something of the same 
taint ; it is a kind of rhetoric,’ a pleasant flattery 
addressed to mixed audiences, and falls therefore 
into the same group with the art of sophistry, the 
art of personal adornment, and the art of the pastry- 
cook, all of which look not to what is best or truly 
wholesome but to the pleasure of the moment.* The 
vulgar opinion that musical excellence is measured 
by pleasure seems to Plato a sort of blasphemy ;* if 
pleasure is to be taken as a criterion at all, it 
should be that of the ‘one man pre-eminent in 
virtue and education.’® Even in the Philebus, 
where the claims of pleasure, and especially of 
and only achieves its highest task when it has taken its place in 
the same sphere with religion and philosophy.’ 

1 Laws ii. 659 a-c. 

2 A pytopixyn Snunyopia, Gorg. 502 dD. 

3 Gorg. 462 E463 8B. Cf. Rep. ii. 373 B-c. 

4 Laws ii. 655D, kaitoe éyovot ye of wAcicTou povoiKis 
opOdryta. civar THY nSoviy Tails Wrxais ropifovray Sivayev> GAZ. 
TOUTO pev OUTE GvEKTOV OTE GoLOV TO Tapdrav PbEeyyer Pan. 

5 Laws ii. 658 8, ovyxwop@ 6)... deiv THY povorkny 7dovy 
KpiverOat, pa) pévror TOV ye ériTvxXdvTwov, GAAG oXEddY ExeivnY 
etvat Motocav kadrXiornv, Tis Tots PBeAtiorovs Kal ikavos 
memaevpevovs Téeprer, parurta Oe TIS Eva TOV apeTH TE Kai 


mao<ia, Suaépovra.. 
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aesthetic pleasure, are more carefully analysed and 
weighed than elsewhere, the highest or unmixed 
pleasures rank but fifth in the scale of goods. 
Aristotle does not share Plato’s distrust of pleasure. 
In the Ethics while he admits to the full its power 
to mislead the judgment, and compares its gracious 
‘but dangerous influence to that of Helen among 
the elders of Troy ;1 while he speaks slightingly 
of the pleasures of the mass of men who ‘can 
form no idea of the noble and the truly pleasant 
whereof they have never tasted,” yet he insists 
on the necessity of being trained to feel pleasure 
and pain at the right objects; he never hints that 
pleasure ought to be suppressed as in itself an 
evil; nay, it is a normal accompaniment of the 
exercise of every healthy organ and faculty, it 
perfects that exercise as an added completeness, 
‘like the bloom of health on the face of the 
young.’®, In the passage of the Metaphysics 
(i. 1) already referred to, the discoverers of the 
fine arts are said to be ‘ wiser’ than the discoverers 
of the useful arts for the very reason that the 
former arts minister to pleasure, not to use. 

Again, to Plato poetry and painting and 
the companion arts, as affording at the best a 


1 Eth. Nic. ii. 9.1109 b 9. 

2 Eth. Nic. x. 10. 1179 b 15. 

* Eth, Nic. x. 4.1174 b 32, ds éemvywvopevdv te TéAOS, ofov Tots 
axpatow 4 dpa. 
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harmless pleasure,’ are of the nature of a 
pastime,?—a pastime, it may be, more ‘artistic 
and graceful’* than any other kind, but still con- 
trasting unfavourably with medicine, husbandry, 
and gymnastics, which have a serious purpose and 
co-operate with nature. Imitative art, in short, is 
wanting in moral earnestness ; it is a jest, a sport, 
child’s-play upon the surface of things. Even 
comedy, however, is not entirely excluded in the 
Laws.’ It may serve an educational end; for the 
serious implies the ludicrous, and opposites cannot 
be understood without opposites. The citizens, 
therefore, may witness the representation of comedy 
on the stage in order to avoid doing what is 
ludicrous in life; but only under the proviso that 
the characters shall not be acted except by slaves. 

1 Laws ii. 6678, GBAGBH Aéyers Sov}v pdvov. The same 
phrase is used by Aristotle in reference to music as a pastime, 
Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 25, 60a yap aBraPH tov ndéwv K.7.r. 
Cf. also Laws ii. 670D, tva . . . ddovres adroit te 7dovas Td 
Tapaxphpa aouveis nowvTat K.T.A. 

2 Polit. 2880. Every such art may be called raiyvidy ru, 
‘a plaything,’ 
évexa wavta Sparta. So Rep. x. 602 B (of tragic and epic poets in 


ov yap orovdns ovdev adtav xXdpiv, dAAG madsas 


particular), Laws vii. 816 © (of comedy), doa pev otv wept ycAwra 
éort Tatyvia, a 67) Kopmodlayv TOVTES déyopev 4 

3 Soph. 234 B, waidias 5€ Exeus 7} Te TEXVUKWTEpOV 1) Kal YapLE- 
OTEpOV €ld0s 7) TO pupATLKOY ; 

4 Laws x. 889d, tattas dréca. TH pio. exoivwoav TV 
atrov Sbvapuy. 

5 Laws vii. 816 pD-m. Even Moliere professes to hold that 
‘the business of comedy is to correct the vices of men’ (Preface to: 


Tartuffe). 
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Aristotle distinguishes as we have seen between 
art as a pastime and art as a rational employment 
of leisure. Comedy and the lower forms of art he 
would probably rank as a pastime, but not so art 
in its higher manifestations. Tragedy is the imita- 
tion of an action that is the very opposite of a 
pastime, a serious action (mpdfews omovdaias), which 
is concerned with the supreme good or end of life ; 
and the art which reproduces this aspect of life is 
itself a serious art. 

The end, then, of fine art, according to Aris- 
totle’s doctrine, is a certain pleasurable impression 
produced upon the mind of the hearer or the 
spectator. We must be careful here not to import 
the later idea that the artist works merely for his 
own enjoyment, that the inward satisfaction which 
the creative act affords is for him the end of his 
art. No such conception of the artist’s dignity 
was formed in Greece, where in truth the artist 
was honoured less than his art. His professional 
skill seemed to want something of a self-sufficing 
and independent activity; and though the poet 
stood higher in popular estimation than his fellow- 
artists, because he did not, like the painter and 
sculptor, approach to the condition of a manual 
labourer or as a rule make a trade of his work, he 
too was one who worked not for himself but for 
others, and so far fell short of a gentlemanly 
leisure. Aristotle’s theory has regard to the 
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pleasure not of the maker, but of the ‘spectator’ 
(@earys) who contemplates the finished product. 
Thus while the pleasures of philosophy are for 
him who philosophises—for the intellectual act is 
an end in itself—the pleasures of art are not 
for the artist but for those who enjoy what 
he creates; or if the artist shares at all im 
the distinctive pleasure which belongs to his art, 
he does so not as an artist but as one of the 
public. 

To those who are familiar with modern modes 
of thinking it may seem a serious defect in the 
theory of Aristotle that he makes the end of art 
to reside in a pleasurable emotion, not in the 
realisation of a certain objective character that is 
necessary to the perfection of the work. An 
artistic creation, it may be said, is complete in 
itself; its end is immanent not transcendental. 
The effect that it produces, whether that effect be 
immediate or remote, whether it be pleasure or 
moral improvement, has nothing to do with the 
object as it is in its essence and inmost character. 
The true artist concerns himself with external 
effects as little as does nature herself in the vital 
processes which are directed towards an end. It 
was a signal merit, we are reminded, in Aristotle’s 
general philosophical system, that the end of an 
object is inherent in that object, and is reached 
when the object has achieved its specific excellence 
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and fulfils the law of its own being. Why, it is 
said, did not Aristotle see that a painting or a 
poem, like a natural organism, attains its end not 
through some external effect but in realising its 
own idea? If the end of art is to be found in 
a certain emotional effect, in a pleasure which 
is purely subjective, the end becomes something 
arbitrary and accidental, and dependent on each 
individual’s moods. Plato had already shown the 
way to a truer conception of fine art, for greatly 
as he misjudged the poetry of his own country, 
yet he had in his mind the vision of a higher art 
which should reveal to sense the world of ideas. 
Here there was at least an objective end for fine 
art. Aristotle’s own definition too of art as ‘a 
faculty of production in accordance with a true 
idea’? is quoted as showing that he was not far 
from assigning to fine art an end more consistent 
with his whole system. If art in general is the 
faculty of realising a true idea in external form, 
he might easily have arrived at a definition of fine 
art not essentially different from the modern con- 
ception of it as the revelation of the beautiful in 
external form. 

It is probably not possible to acquit Aristotle 


1 Phys, ii. 2.194 a 28, % S€ piows TéAos Kat 06 évexa. So 
[Rath 3 P.O) Voy BW. 

> Eth. Nic, vi. 4. 1140 a 10, eis pera Adyou dAnOods 
TOUTLKH. 
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of some inconsistency of treatment. According to 
his general theory of Aesthetics as a branch of 
Art, its end ought to be the purely objective end 
of realising the eéS0s in concrete form. But in 
dealing with particular arts, such as poetry and 
music, he assumes a subjective end consisting in 
a certain pleasurable emotion. There is here a 
formal contradiction from which there appears to 
be no escape. It would seem that Aristotle in 
generalising from the observed effects of works 
of art raises the subjective side of fine art into 
a prominence which is hardly in keeping with 
his whole philosophical system. If we seek to 
develop his line of thought, we may say that the 
artist, pursuing an end which is external to his 
productive activity, attains that end when the 
work of art comes into existence,—that is, when 
the process of change (yéveows) is complete, when 
the matter (#7) has been impressed with the 
artistic form (eos), and the potential has been 
developed into the actual. How are we to know 
that this end has been attained? By the hedonistic 
effect produced on the mind of the percipient 
subject. The work of art is in its nature an 
appeal to the senses and imagination of the person 
to whom it is presented ; its perfection and success 
depend on a subjective impression. It attains to 
complete existence only within the mind, in the 


1 See p. 155, note. 
P 
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pleasure which accompanies this mode of mental 
activity (évépyea). Thus the productive activity 
of the artist is not unnaturally subordinated to 
the receptive activity of the person for whom he 
produces. 

In Aristotle the true nature of a thing can be 
expressed by means of that which it is ‘ capable of 
doing or suffering’ (répuxe arovety 7) macyewv). Its 
effect is treated as synonymous with its essential 
quality. So it is in a work of art. - If indeed we 
desire to characterise precisely its emotional effect 
we must do so by reference to the content of the 
activity. But the work of art and its effect being 
inseparable, the artistic object can loosely be spoken 
of in terms of the emotion it awakens.? This 
view does not, however, make the function of 
art to depend upon accident and individual caprice. 
The subjective emotion is deeply grounded in 

1 The dvvapis of a thing is closely allied to its ovata, eidos, 
Adyos, pio. Cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 1. 731 b 19, ris 4 Sbvayus 
Kal 6 Adyos THs ovcoias atTov; de Sensu 3. 439 a 23, Tis eote 
Kou ptors Kal Sivayus ; Eth. Nic. v. 4. 1130b 1, dpdw yap ev 
TH Mpods ETEpov EXovot THY Sbvapev. So Poet. 1.1, Hv twa Stvapew 
éxaotov éxe. Cf. vi. 18, 6 kal emt trav euperpwv Kal ext tov 
Adywv Eyer THY adrnv Sbvapev. 

2 Similarly Schiller finds the essence and end of tragedy in the 
effect it produces. See his Essay ‘ Ueber die tragische Kunst,’ and 
a letter to Goethe of Dec. 12, 1797, ‘Als dann glaube ich auch eine 
gewisse Berechnung auf den Zuschauer, von der sich der tragische 
Poet nicht dispensieren karn, der Hinblick auf einen Zweck, den 


aussern Eindruck, der bei dieser Dichtungsart nicht ganz verlassen 
wird, geniert Sie, u.s.w.’ 
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human nature, and thence acquires a kind of 
objective validity. As in ethics Aristotle assumes 
a man of moral insight (6 ¢pdvpos) to whose 
trained judgment the appreciation of ethical ques- 
tions is submitted, and who, in the last resort, 
becomes the ‘standard and the law’ of right,’ so 
too in fine art a man of sound aesthetic instincts 
{6 yapievs) is assumed, who is the standard of taste, 
and to him the final appeal is made. He is no 
mere expert, for Aristotle distrusts the verdict of 
specialists in the arts’ and prefers the popular 
judgment,—but it must be the judgment of a 
cultivated public. Both in the Politics and in 
the Poetics he distinguishes between the lower and 
the higher kind of audience. The ‘free and 
educated listener’ at a musical performance is 
opposed to one of the vulgar sort. ach class 
of audience enjoys a different kind of music and 
derives from the performance such pleasure as it 
is capable of. The inferior kind of enjoyment is 


1 Eth. Nic iii. 4. 1113 a 33, the orovdaios is domep Kavov 
Kal peTpov. 

ZRCiePol ii Wl 232 a i211, 

3 Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 13842 a 18-28, érel & 6 Oearys ditrds, 6 pev 
éXetOepos Kat meradevpevos, 6 Se hoptiKds «.7.A. In Poet. xxvi. 
1, 7) mpds BeAtiovs Oeatds pipuynors is Arrov poptixy. Cf. Plat. 
Laws ii. 658 8, éexetvnv efvar Movoay kadXiorny, ATis Tos BeAri- 
OTOVS Kal tkavas TeTaLWevpEvoUS TEpTet. 

In Rhet. i. 3. 1358 a 37 the réAos of the art of rhetoric is in 
relation to the dxpoarys: ovyKertar pev yap ex Tpidv Oo Adyos, 
&k Te TOD AéyovTos Kal epi oF A€yen Kal mpds Ov, Kat Td TEdOS 


N Qt ames WE eS \ > , 
Tpos TOVTOV €OTL, eyo € TOV AKPOGTH)YV, 
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not to be denied to those who can appreciate only 
the inferior type of music—better that they should 
like this music than none at all—but the lower 
pleasure is not to be taken as the true end of the 
musical art.’ 

In the theatre, again, it is noted that tragic 
poets are tempted to gratify the weakness of their 
audience by making happy endings to their 
tragedies. The practice is not entirely forbidden ; 
only, it is insisted, such compositions do not afford 
the characteristic tragic pleasure, but one that 
properly belongs to comedy.* In fine, the end 
of any art is not ‘any chance pleasure,’ * but the 


1 In Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 a 1-2, the universal pleasure given 
by music is called 2 Kou) 7)50v7 and is duowxy. It is distinct 
from the higher kind of pleasure. 

In Probl. xviii. 4. 916 b 36, the art of the musician and of the 
actor aims only at pleasure: dud ri pyjTopa pev Kal orparnydv Kat 
Xpynpatirriy A€éyopev Sevvdv, avAnrHv SE Kat troxpitiy od A€yopev ; 
7} te TOV pev H Sbvapus dvev TAEOVESLas (POVAS yap TTOXATTLKH 
éo71), TOV S€ mpds TS TEOVEKTE!Y ; 

2 Poet. xiii. 7-8, Soke’ dé etvar tpn dia THY TOV Oedtpwv 
doOéveav, . . . eat S€ odx aitn <i> dd Tpaywdias Sov7) 
dAAa parhov THs Kwuwdias oixeia. For the phrase tiv Tov 
Gedtpwv doGéverav cf. Rhet. iii. 18. 1419 a 18, od yap ofdv re toArS 
eputav dua tiv doOéverav TOD akpoaror, i.e. you cannot (in debate, 
etc.) put a series of questions on account of the incapacity of a 
popular audience to follow a long chain of reasoning. het. iii. 1. 
1404 a 8, dua. THY TOU dxpoaTod pox Onpiav. 

§ Poet. xiv. 2, 00 yap macav Set (nreiy iSoviv ard tpayydias 
GANG THv otkeiav. xxvi. 7, det ydp od Tiv TvxXotcav AdoviV 
mouciv avrds (ie, tragedy and epic poetry) dAAG tiv eipypévyy : 
with which cf. Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1339 b 32, €xee yap iows *Sovijv 


Twa Kat Td Tédos, GAN od THY TYXodCaY. 
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pleasure which is distinctive of the art. To the 
ideal spectator or listener, who is a man of educated 
taste and represents an instructed public, every 
fine art addresses itself; he may be called ‘the 
rule and standard’ of that art, as the man of moral 
insight is of morals; the pleasure that any given 
work of art affords to him is the end of the art. 
But this imaginative pleasure has a tacit reference 
to man not as an isolated individual, but as existing 
within the social organism. From the Aristotelian 
and Greek point of view art is an element in the 
higher life of the community; the pleasure it affords 
is an enduring pleasure, an aesthetic enjoyment 
which is not divorced from civic ends.’ 

Though the end, then, is a state of feeling, it is 
a feeling that is proper to a normally constituted 
humanity. The hedonistic effect is not alien to 
the essence of the art, as has sometimes been 
thought; it is the subjective aspect of a real 
objective fact. Hach kind of poetry carries with 
it a distinctive pleasure, which is the criterion by 
which the work is judged. A tragic action has 
an inherent capacity of calling forth pity and fear ; 
this quality must be impressed by the poet on the 
dramatic material ;° and if it is artistically done, 


1 See Courthope, Life in Poetry, pp. 209 ff. 

2 Poet. xiv. 8, éel d€ tiv dd edeov Kal PdBov bia pupyjrews 
Sei jSoviy rapackevdte Tv rountHy, pavepov ws TodTO ev Tos 
Tpdypacw epzounréov. 
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the peculiar pleasure arising out of the union of 
the pitiable and the terrible will be awakened in 
the mind of every one who possesses normal human 
sympathies and faculties. The test of artistic merit 
in a tragedy is the degree in which it fulfils this, 
its distinctive function. All the rules prescribed 
by Aristotle for the tragic poet flow from the same 
primary requirement,—those which determine the 
proper construction of the plot, the character of the 
ideal hero, the best form of recognition and the like. 
The state of pleasurable feeling is not an accidental 
result, but is inherently related to the object which 
calls it forth. Though the pleasure of the percipient 
is necessary to the fulfilment of the function of any 
art, the subjective impression has in it an enduring 
and universal element. 


CHAPTER V 
ART AND MORALITY 


THE question as to the proper end of fine art was 
discussed in Greece in its special application to 
poetry. Two views were currently held. The 
traditional one, which had gained wide acceptance, 
was that poetry has a direct moral purpose; the 
primary function of a poet is that of a teacher. 
Even after professional teachers of the art of con- 
duct had appeared in Greece the poets were not 
deposed from the educational office which time had 
consecrated. Homer was still thought of less as 
the inspired poet who charmed the imagination 
than as the great teacher who had laid down all 
the rules needed for the conduct of life, and in 
whom were hidden all the lessons of philosophy. 
The other theory, tacitly no doubt held by many, 
but put into definite shape first by Aristotle, was 
that poetry is an emotional delight, its end is 
to give pleasure. Strabo (circa 24 B.c.) alludes to 
the two conflicting opinions. Eratosthenes, he 


says, maintained that ‘the aim of the poet always 
215 
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is to charm the mind not to instruct.’’ He him- 
self holds with the ancients ‘that poetry is a kind 
of elementary philosophy, which introduces us 
early to life, and gives us pleasurable instruction 
in reference to character, emotion, action.’* The 
Greek states, he argues, prescribed poetry as the 
first lesson of childhood; they did so, surely, not 
merely in order to please, but to afford correction 
in morals.’ In carrying the same discipline into 
mature years they expressed their conviction, that 
poetry as a regulative influence on morals was 
adapted to every period of life. In course of time, 
he observes, philosophical and historical studies 
had been introduced, but these addressed them- 
selves only to the few, while the appeal of poetry 
was to the masses.* Hratosthenes ought to have 
modified his phrase and said that the poet writes 
partly to please and partly to instruct, instead of 
which he converted poetry into a privileged racon- 
teuse of old wives’ fables, with no other object 
in view than to charm the mind.’ If, however, 
poetry is the art which imitates life by the medium 
of speech, how can one be a poet who is senseless 

1 Strabo i. 2. 3, routiv yap epyn mévra aroxdfer Oar Wox- 
aywylas od didacKaXéias, 

2 Le. rovvavtiov 8 of radasol prrocopiay Twa A€yover tpdTHV 
TiV TounTiKnY eiadyovoay eis Tov Blov *pas éx vewv Kal Sidd- 
oKovoav 7On Kat réOn Kat rpdges pO 7Sovqs. 


Sle. od Puxaywylas xdpw Sirovdev YAjs GAA owdpo- 
VT pov. 45 ibe ty Dees ib. L) 2. 
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and ignorant of life? The excellence of a poet 
is not like that of a carpenter or a smith; it is 
bound up with that of the human being. No one 
can be a good poet who is not first a good man.’ 
This remarkable passage accurately reflects the 
sentiment which persisted to a late time in 
Greece, long after the strictly teaching functions 
of poetry had passed into other hands. It is to 
be met with everywhere in Plutarch. ‘ Poetry is 
the preparatory school of philosophy.’’ ‘It opens 
and awakens the youthful mind to the doctrines 
of philosophy.’* When first the young hear these 
doctrines they are bewildered and reject them. 
‘Before they pass from darkness into full sunshine 
they must dwell in a kind of twilight, in the soft 
rays of a truth that is blended with fiction, and so be 
prepared painlessly to face the blaze of philosophy 
without flinching.”* The novice requires wise 
guidance ‘in order that through a schooling that 


1 Strabo i. 2. 5, 7 S& wountod (dpern)) cuvefevKtar TH Tod 
dvOpdrov, kal odx ofdv te ayabdv yeverOas rountyVv pi) TPOTEpoV 
yevnGevta avdpa dyafdv. Compare Minturno, De Poeta (1559). 
How profoundly this view has affected modern thought is shown 
by the references given in Spingarn (Lit. Crit. in Renaissance), p. 55. 

2 Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. ch. 1, év rowmpacr mpopiAocody- 
Téov. 

3 ib. ch. 14, ére € rpoavolye: kal mpoxuvel tiv Tov véov PuxXi)V 
tois év hrrocodia Adyous. 

4 lic, odd tropeévovtas ay pu) olov €x oKdTOVs TOAD péAAOVTES 
qAvov Spay @OicOdcr, Kabdmep ev VOI hut kal Kexpapevys pOors 
adnPeias adynv exovte padOakjy, ddirus SuaBA€rew Td Tora. 


Kal pn pevyeu. 
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brings no estrangement he may, as a kindly and 
familiar friend, be conducted by poetry into the 
presence of philosophy.’ ’ 

How deeply the Greek mind was impressed with 
the moral office of the poet, is shown by the attitude 
which even Aristophanes feels constrained to take 
up in relation to his art. He proclaims that the 
comic poet not only ministers to the enjoyment 
of the community and educates their taste, he is 
also a moral teacher and political adviser.” ‘Comedy 
too is acquainted with justice.’* It mixes earnest 
with its fun.* In the Parabasis of the Acharmans 
Aristophanes claims to be the best of poets for 
having had the courage to tell the Athenians what 
was right. Good counsel he gives and will always 
give them ; as for his satire it shall never hight on 
what is honest and true.® He likens himself else- 
where to another Heracles, who attacks not ordinary 


1 Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. ad fin., iva pr) mpodiaBrAnOels dAAG 
parrov mporaderels edpevs Kal piAos Kal oixetos bd ouy- 
Tikns ert hilocodiay mporéyrnras. 

2 Frogs 1009-10, étt BeAtiovs Te Tovotpev 

Tovs avOpwrovs ev tais moXecwv. 
This claim is put into the mouth of Euripides, 
8 Acharn. 500, 7d yap Sikxasov ofS Kal tpvy dia. 
Frogs 686-7, tov iepdv xopov Sixaidv ote xpnortd TH TodeEc 
Evyrapaveiy kat diddaoxecv. 
* Frogs 389-90, kat woAAd pev yedoia po ei- 
meiv, toAXAa dé orovdaia, 
5 Acharn, 645, dartis rapexidbvevo’ eimetv év "AOnvatous Te 
Sikaca. 


8 Acharn. 656-8. 
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human beings, but Cleons and other monsters of 
the earth, and who in ridding the city of such 
plagues deserves the title of ‘cleanser of the 
land.’”? 

The censure he passes on Euripides is primarily 
amoral censure. Even where the judgment may 
seem to be of an aesthetic kind a moral motive 
underlies it. Euripides is to him a bad citizen and 
abad poet. In him are embodied all the tendencies 
of the time which the older poet most abhors. He 
is the spirit of the age personified, with its restless- 
ness, its scepticism, its sentimentalism, its unsparing 
questioning of old traditions, of religious usages and 
civic loyalty ; its frivolous disputations, which unfit 
men for the practical work of life, its lowered ideal 
of courage and patriotism. Every phase of the 
sophistic spirit he discovers in Euripides. There 
is a bewildering dialectic which perplexes the moral 
sense. Duties whose appeal to the conscience is 
immediate, and which are recognised as having a 
binding force, are in Euripides subjected to analysis. 
Again, Euripides is censured for exciting feeling by 
any means that come to hand. When Dicaeopolis 
in the Acharnians is about to plead his case with 
his head on the block, he borrows from Euripides 
the rags and tatters of his hero Telephus. He 
carries off with him all the stage-properties of 
woe, so that Euripides exclaims, ‘My dear sir, 

1 Wasps 1029-45. 
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you will rob me of my tragedy.’* ‘Tragic pity, 
Aristophanes implies, is debased in Euripides to an 
_ignoble sentimentalism. Genuine misery does not 
consist in a beggar’s rags or in a hobbling gait. 
Euripides substitutes the troubling of the senses for 
genuine tragic emotion. 

We are not here concerned with the fairness of 
the criticism but only with the point of view of the 
critic; and the coincidence of the moral and aesthetic 
judgment in Aristophanes is especially noteworthy. 
He puts into the mouth of Aeschylus, his ideal 
tragedian, the saying that the poet is the instructor 
of grown men as the teacher is of youth ;” and even 
the comic stage is, according to the theory if not 
the practice of Aristophanes, the school of the 
mature citizen. 

Aristotle’s treatment of poetry in the Poetics 
stands in complete contrast to this mode of criti- 
cism. In the Politics he had already dealt with 
the fine arts as they present themselves to the 
statesman and the social reformer. He allows that 
for childhood the use of poetry and music is to 


1 Acharn. 464 dvOpwr’, ddaipjoe pe THY Tpaywdiav. 
2 Frogs 1054-5, Tots pev yap Tadaptouriv 
core SuddoKados doris ppdter, Tois 7 Bada 8€ rounrat. 
«@ \ > / lal an 
Cf. Plat. Lys. 213 n, 7 S€ éerpdrnpev Soxe? por yphvae iévac, 
TKOTOVVTA KaTa Tods ToWNTAS* ObTOL yap Huly domep TaTépEs TIS 
copias cial Kat yyeuoves. 
Laws ix. 858D, tov . ... mowuntdv Kal door dvev pétpwv Kat 
~ / ‘ A lal 
PETA PETPOV THY AVTOV eis pynunv EvpBovdry wept Biov KatéBevTo, 
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convey moral instruction, and that some forms of 
poetry, like some kinds of plastic art, exercise a 
dangerous influence on youth. But the true end 
of an art is not to be judged by the use to which 
it may be put in training immature minds. He 
tacitly combats the position of Plato who admits 
poetry to his commonwealth only so far as it is 
subsidiary to moral and political education, and 
who therefore excludes every form of it except 
hymns and chants and praises of great and good 
men, or what goes under the general name of didactic 
poetry. He distinguishes between educational use 
and aesthetic enjoyment. For the grown man the 
poet’s function is not that of a teacher, or if a 
teacher, he is so only by accident. The object of 
poetry, as of all the fine arts, is to produce an 
emotional delight, a pure and elevated pleasure. 
In the Poetics he writes as the literary critic and 
the historian of poetry. He is no longer concerned 
with fine art as an institution which the State 
recognises, and which should form part of an educa- 
tional system. His inquiry is into the different 
forms of poetry,—their origin, their growth, the laws 
of their structure, their effect upon the mind. He 
analyses poetical compositions as he might the forms 
of thought. He seeks to discover what they are in 
themselves, and how they produce their distinctive 
effects. The didactic point of view is abandoned. 
We hear nothing of the direct ethical influence which 
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the several kinds of poetry exert on the spectator or 
the reader, or of the moral intention of the poet. 
In a passage of peculiar interest in ch. xxv. we 
read, ‘The standard of correctness in poetry and 
politics is not the same, any more than in poetry 
and any other art.’’ Aristotle had already insisted 
that poetical truth and scientific truth are not 
identical. Poetry is not a metrical version of the 
facts of medicine, natural science, or history ;” he 
now adds that technical inaccuracies in these or 
other branches of knowledge do not touch the 
essence of the poetic art.* This must be judged 
by its own laws, its own fundamental assumptions, 
and not by an alien standard. The observation is 
extended to the relation of poetry and morality ; 
for the comprehensive phrase ‘ politics’ or ‘ political 
science’ here, as often, has special reference to 
ethics. The remark is, doubtless, directed in 
particular against Plato,* whose criticisms of poetry 
are chiefly from the moral point of view. In the 
Republic allusion is made to the old idea that 
Homer knows all the arts and all the virtues; 
he is, therefore, the great educator of the people. 


1 Port, xxv, 3, ovx 7) atti opOdrns eotiv THs woditiKAs Kal 
THS TotuKns ode GAANS TEXVNS Kal ToLNTLKAS. 

2 Poet el Lie Loe 

3 Poet. xxv. 4 (medicine), 5 (natural history). 

* Finsler (Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik, pp. 163 ff.) disputes 
this reference; but the words of xxv. 7 and 20 are strongly 
reminiscent of Plato. 
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Plato disallows this claim; but while admitting 
that it would not be fair to question Homer about 
medicine or any of the arts to which his poems 
only incidentally refer,’ he urges that in regard to 
war, generalship, politics, education, which are the 
main subjects of the poems, we have a right to ask 
him, what state was ever better governed by his 
help. Such a test of poetry Aristotle would reject 
as involving a confusion of standards. Again, in 
an earlier book of the Republic a still graver 
censure is passed on epic narrative.” The tales of 
the gods, their battles and dissensions, are con- 
demned for the injurious influence they exercise 
on character ; they are fictions and immoral fictions.* 
So too the cruel and evil deeds ascribed to heroes 
and demigods are impious and hurtful untruths. 
On the moral question thus raised Aristotle barely 
touches in this chapter; his general attitude, how- 
ever, may be inferred from § 19 (and possibly also 
from § 8). But on the question of fact, ‘true or 
false,’ he says, ‘these stories are currently told,’ 
they are the tradition of the people; as such they 
have their place in poetry.‘ 


1 Rep. x. 5990, Tov pev Toivey drAwY Tepe pa) aTatT@pev 
Aédyov “Opmpov «.7.X. 

2 Rep. ii. 377 a-378 E. 

8 The BAaBepa of Rep. iii. 391 B is the BAaBepa of Poet. xxv. 
20; cf. infra, p. 227, note. 

4 Poet. xxv. 7. The supposed objection here is “ov« aAn@7.” 
These are Plato’s very words in Rep. ii, 378 B (of the wars of the 
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Again, personal satire had been condemned on 
moral grounds by Plato.’ Aristotle agrees in this 
condemnation, but for a different reason. He ranks 
it as an inferior type of art not because it encourages 
low scandal or debases character, but because art 
ought to represent the general not the particular.” 
Neither in the definition of tragedy (ch. vi. 2), if 
properly understood, nor in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of it, is there anything to lend countenance 
to the view that the office of tragedy is to work 
upon men’s lives, and to make them better. The 
theatre is not the school. The character of the 
ideal tragic hero (ch. xiii.) is deduced not from 
any ethical ideal of conduct, but from the need 
of calling forth the blended emotions of pity and 
fear, wherein the proper tragic pleasure resides.* 
The catastrophe by which virtue is defeated and 
villainy in the end comes out triumphant is con- 
* and on a similar 
principle the prosaic justice, misnamed ‘poetical,’ 
which rewards the good man and punishes the 


demned by the same criterion ; 


gods), o0d€ yap aAnO7: Rep. iii. 391 B (of Achilles dragging Hector 
round the tomb of Patroclus), Eipravra tatra od djcopev adnOR 
eipjj7 Oat, and 391 & (of other tales about the offspring of the gods), 
ov? dova Tatra ovr’ ddnOH. See also supra, p. 176. 

1 Laws xi. 935 B, rounty 8) Kwpwdias 7 Tivos idpBwv 7 povtdy 
perwdias pr eeorw pyre ASyp pare eikdve pte Ovo pajre dvev 
Pvpod pnSapos pyndéva Tov ToALTOV Kwpmdety, 

2 Poetnixa Ds ; 

8 See infra, ch. viii. 

4 Poet. xiii 2. 
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wicked, is pronounced to be appropriate only to 
comedy." 

Aristotle’s critical judgments on poetry rest 
on aesthetic and logical grounds, they take no direct 
account of ethical aims -or tendencies. He men- 
tions Euripides some twenty times in the Poetics, 
and in the great majority of instances with censure. 
He points out numerous defects, such as inartistic 
structure, bad character-drawing, a wrong part 
assigned to the chorus; but not a word is there 
of the immoral influence of which we hear so much 
in Aristophanes. In his praise as little as in his 
blame does Aristotle look to the moral content of a 
poem. Sophocles he admires not for the purity of 
his ethical teaching or for his deep religious intui- 
tions, but for the unity which pervades the structure 
of his dramas, and the closely linked sequence of 
parts which work up to an inevitable end. Not 
that Aristotle would set aside as a matter of in- 
difference the moral content of a poem or the moral 
character of the author. Nay; they are all-important 
factors in producing the total impression which has 
to be made upon the hearer. The matter of litera- 
ture is life; and tragedy is ina special sense the 


1 Poet. xiii. 8. Contrast Plato, who would compel the poet to 
exhibit the perfect requital of vice and virtue (Laws ii. 660 ). 
So in Rep. iii. 392 a—B poets are forbidden to say that many 
wicked men are happy and good men miserable, and are commanded 
to sing in an opposite strain. 


Q 
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‘imitation of life,’ of human welfare and human 
misery ; it is the representation of a sustained action 
of a great and serious kind, in which character finds 
for itself outward and energetic expression. This 
fragment of life is typical and interpretative of the 
whole. The philosopher in whose theory ethics 
were woven into the very tissue of life, whose fabric 
of happiness was reared upon a moral basis, and 
with whom the inward and spiritual order of things 
dominated the outward, could not have acquiesced 
in any rendering of life which assigned to its various 
elements a perverted place and value. Aristotle 
does not indeed demand of the poet that he shall 
set before himself a didactic aim, nor does he test 
the merit of his performance by the moral truths 
that are conveyed. His test of excellence is 
pleasure; but the aestbetic pleasure produced by 
any ideal imitation must be a sane and wholesome 
pleasure, which would approve itself to the better 
portion of the community.” The pleasure he con- 
templates could not conceivably be derived from a 
poem which offers low ideals of life and conduct 


and misinterprets human destiny.® 


1 Poet, vi. 9. See infra, p. 336. 

2 See pp. 211-13. 

3 In my first edition I took the passage Poet. xxv. 8, wept 8¢ tod 
KANOS 1) HI) KAADS 7) ElpyTat TLVe } wWempaKTut, Ob pdvov OKETTEOV 
els avTd TO Terpaypévov 1) eipnuevov BA€erovta k.T.A., as referring 
to the morality of the poetic representation. But the arguments 
adduced by Mr. M. Carroll in his valuable Thesis Aristotle's Poetics 
¢. 25 im the Light of the Homeric Scholia (Baltimore, 1895), pp. 
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In ch. xxv. 19 it is declared that the representa- 
tion of moral depravity finds its only excuse in 
“necessity.” The necessity meant is the inner 
necessity arising out of the structure of a piece. 
Vice in itself is undesirable even on the stage. 
But it may be subservient to the plot—one of 
those things & Bovrerar 6 pd00s—demanded by the 
cogent necessity of dramatic motive. Without it 
there may not be room for the proper play of 
contrasted character, for its effect upon the out- 
ward course of the incidents; in a word, for the 
due interaction of all the forces which lead to the 
catastrophe. Gratuitous or motiveless depravity is, 
however, forbidden: and as an instance of this fault, 
Menelaus in the Orestes of Euripides is cited here.’ 
Nothing but the constraining needs of literary art 
are allowed to override the rules laid down for 
goodness of character in tragedy. 


33—40, prove, I think, that there is an aesthetic not a moral reference 
here in epi O€ Tot Kaos 7) pa) KadOs, and ei orrovdaiov 7 padrov. 
«Speech or action must be interpreted in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances—the persons, the occasion, the end it is designed to 
serve ; and if, from a study of these, the speech or action shows 
itself to be in accordance with necessity or probability, then its 
artistic excellence—and this is ever supreme with Aristotle—is 
assured. Morality enters into consideration only as implied in the 
aesthetic ideal.’ See the quotations given from the Scholia with 
explanations of Aristotle, pp. 36 ff. 

1 Poet, xxv. 19, pO S eritipnow . . . poyOnpia, dtayv pr 
davayKns ovens pon Oev XpHoynrar a) ce TH Tovnpia, Oorep év ’Opéory 
tov MeveAdov. Of. xv. 5. Such a representation would be 
included under the BAaBepd of xxv. 20. 
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These rules, it must be owned, are too rigorous 
on their ethical side. It becomes the more necessary 
to call attention to them here, as we have dwelt 
with some emphasis on Aristotle’s freedom from a 
narrowly moral, or moralistic, conception of poetry. 
This freedom, we now see, is subject to certain 
limitations. Traces of the older prepossession 
still survive, and linger around a portion of his 
doctrine. 

In chapter ii. of the Poetics a broad distinction 
is drawn between the imitative arts, according as 
they represent persons morally noble (crovéatous 
opposed to ¢avrovs), ignoble, or of an inter- 
mediate type resembling average humanity (opolous). 
Some attempt has been made to empty the words 
orovodaiovs and davrovs, and the synonymous expres- 
sions in the Poetics of any strictly moral content, 
and to reduce the antithesis to the aesthetic distinc- 
tion between ideal and vulgar characters. It is in- 
deed true that covdaioes—serving as the adjective of 
apet in its widest acceptation,’ as does gadros of 
xaxia—can denote any one that is good or excellent 
in his kind or in his special line. Similarly, and 
with like freedom, it can be applied to any object, 


1 Categ. 6.10 b 7, ofov dd rhs dpetis 6 orovdaios: TH yap 
dpeTnv €Xev oTovdatos Aéyerar, GAN od Tapwvipws amd THs 
dperns: that is, there is no adjective formed. from the noun 
dpet) : orovdatos does duty for it. Cf. Top. v. 3. 131 b 2, where 
the iSvov dperns is 5 Tov éxovra rove’ orovdaiov. 
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animate or inanimate.’ In its reference to a person, 
the particular sphere of his excellence is expressed 
by a limiting phrase or adverbial addition (cmovdatos 
tt or mept tu), or by the agreement of the adjective 
with some noun indicating the range of its applica- 
tion (crrovdaios vomobérns, KiOapiotns and the like).? 
But when the word is used as the epithet of a 
man as such, without any qualifying reference to 
occupation, profession, or function, we must take 
it to mean morally ‘ good.’* Aristotle seems bent 
on making it plain, here at the outset, that the 
ethical sense is that which he intends. The paren- 
thetic remark in § 1 shows that the comprehensive 
ideas summed up in dperj and xaxia as applied 
to morals are covered by the contrasted terms 
orovoaious and davrovs.¢ After illustrations drawn 
from various forms of art, the chapter ends with 
the statement that ‘comedy aims at representing 
men as worse, tragedy as better than in actual 
life,’® Consistent herewith is the observation in 


1 In Poet. v. 5, tpaywdias orovdaias Kal paddns is ‘good or 
bad tragedy’ in the purely aesthetic sense. 

2 eg. Nic. Eth i. 6. 1098 a 11, KeOapurrod pev yap 7d 
«Oapifer, orovdaiov dé 7d eb. 

8 Nic. Eth. ix. 4. 1166 a 12, €ouxe yop .. . pétpov Exdorw 1 
dpet? Kal 6 orrovdaios eivar. x. 6. 1176 b 25, Kal ripe Kal 7d€éa 
éoTl TA 7TH TTOVOAi ToLadTa dvTa, So passim. 

4 Poet, ii. 1, crovdatovs 7 hatrAovs eivar (Ta yap 7On TyEddv 
del rovtous akoAovbet povors, kakia yap Kal apety Ta On Sva 
apepovot TAVTES). 

5 Is BodAerau (Poet. ii. 4) a limiting expression, leaving room for 
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ch. v. 4, that epic poetry agrees with tragedy as 
being a pipnows orovdaiov: and again the re- 
quirement of ch. xv. that the characters (0m) 
shall be ypnord,'—once more ‘good’ in the ethical 
sense, and barely to be distinguished from o7ovéaia. 

Aristotle, then, starts from what was, so far as 
we know, the unquestioned assumption of his time, 
—that the primary distinction between higher and 
lower forms of art depended on the different types 
of moral character represented by them. The 
same view is reflected everywhere in Plato. In 
the Laws the taste of the judges (xpera/) at the 
theatrical competitions is commented on adversely. 
They ought to be the instructors, they are the mere 
disciples of the theatre. Their influence reacts. 
upon the poets. Consequently the audience ‘ when 
they ought to be hearing of characters morally 
better than ther own, and receiving a higher 
pleasure, are affected in an entirely opposite 
manner.’? Again, the objects that music ‘imitates’ 


the admission under certain circumstances of a vicious character in 
tragedy? Of. reuparas in v. 4. 

1 Not ‘well marked’—the impossible interpretation put upon 
it by Dacier, Bossu, Metastasio, and others—nor, in a merely 
aesthetic sense, ‘elevated.’ The moral meaning is here again not 
to be evaded. So in xv. 1 a yxpyordv 400s depends on a ypnor} 
mpoaiperts, which is equivalent to orovdaia mpoautperis of Nic. 
Eth, vi. 2.1189 a 25, and erveckyjs mpoalpecis of Nic. Eth. vii. 11. 
1152a 17. In xv. 8 érveckys is not perceptibly different from. 
the preceding ypnords. 


2 29 , \ Be VY oN a 
Laws ii. 659 0, deov yap aiirots del Beatwwo tov atrov n00or 
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are ‘the characters of men better or worse,’1—a dis- 
tinction verbally the same as in the Poetics ch. ii. 
Yet Aristotle, while using the traditional 
phrases, is feeling after some more satisfactory 
and vital distinction. The very instances he 
adduces to illustrate his meaning show that the 
moral formula is strained to the point of breaking. 
The characters of Homer (§ 5) are ‘better’ (Bed- 
tiovs) than those of ordinary reality, or than those 
who figure in epic parody, not solely or chiefly 
through superior virtue, but by powers of willing 
and feeling, doing and thinking, which raise them 
above the common herd of men. The example 
drawn from painting suggests a like conclusion. 
Three contemporary painters of an earlier date are 
mentioned, each typical of a certain mode of 
artistic treatment. ‘Polygnotus depicted men as 
nobler («peirrovs) than they are, Pauson as less 
noble (xetpovs), Dionysius drew them true to life 
(opoiovs).’? Evidently these differences do not 


dxotvovtas BeAtiw thy Hdovayv ioxew, vov avtois Spacu Trav 
tovvavtiov Evppaiver 

1 Laws vii. 798 D, Ta Tept Tors frOpors Kal Tacay povoiKkiy 
éote tporov pupnpata BeAtiovwv Kai xXeupdvov dvOpdrwv. 
Similarly dancing Laws vii. 814 E. 

2 Poet. ii. 2. Here Polygnotus is spoken of as a portrayer of 
good 79n, in vi. 11 he is a good portrayer of 70, dyads 760- 
ypaos, as opposed to Zeuxis. Cf. Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 a 36, 
Sef py TA Llatowvos Oewpeiv rods veovs, GAG 1d TloAvyvestov 
Kav el tis GAXos TOV ypadhewv 4 TOY ayadpatoroLMY eat 


OKs. 
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correspond to purely ethical distinctions. Roughly 
we may say that idealistic treatment is exempli- 
fied in Polygnotus, realistic in Dionysius, and the 
tendency to caricature in Pauson. His own 
examples might have led Aristotle to discard the 
moral formula, and to seek elsewhere the differ- 
entiating marks of artistic representation. As it 
is, his precise thought is not difficult to discover. 
Obviously, a perfect art does not, in his view, 
imply characters of faultless virtue. The sketch 
_of the ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. 3-4 itself pre- 
cludes such a notion. Another decisive passage 
is ch. xv. 8. Defective characters—those, for 
instance, who are irascible or indolent (dpyidou 
kal pa0vuor)—may be ennobled (ézveixets srovety) 
by poetic treatment. One of the examples given 
is the Achilles of Homer, whose leading defect 
is a passionate temperament, and who would, 
doubtless, be placed among the dpyido.' Such a 
character, poetically idealised, conforms to the 
conditions of goodness (ypyora 46n) prescribed in 
this chapter. Even without these express indica- 
tions we might draw some such inference from 
a comparison of the phrase piunows orovdalwy 
(ch. v. 4) applied to epic and tragic poetry, 
with the description of comedy in ch. v. 1 as a 


1 See Bywater, Journal of Philology, xiv. 27, p. 48. The 


words rapddevrypa oxAnpétytos are rightly, I think, bracketed 
by him. 
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piunots pavrorépor pév, ov pévtoe KaTa Tacav Kaxiar, 
‘an imitation of characters of a lower type, not 
however, in the full sense of the word, bad.’ The 
badness which comedy delineates is not ¢oexten- 
sive with moral badness. It is explained to be 
that specific form of badness which consists in an 
ugliness or deformity of character that is ludicrous. 
A similar qualification of the kind of goodness that 
is required in the higher forms of poetry, might 
naturally be inferred. The phrase pipnots orovdaiov 
would thus imply a restrictive clause, od wévtou Kata 
tacay aperny, ‘but not, in the full sense of the word, 
good.’ This missing qualification is, however, 
partly supplied by the passages of ch. xiii. and 
ch. xv. above referred to. 

The result, then, arrived at is briefly this. 
According to Aristotle, the characters portrayed by 
epic and tragic poetry have their basis in moral 
goodness; but the goodness is of the heroic order. 
It is quite distinct from plain, unaspiring virtue. 
It has nothing in it common or mean. Whatever 
be the moral imperfections in the characters, they 
are such as impress our imagination, and arouse 
the sense of grandeur: we are lifted above the 
reality of daily life. To go farther would be to part 
company with Aristotle: he would hardly allow that 
there may be a dignity, an elevation of character, 
which saves even vice from being contemptible, 
and brings it under the higher requirements of 
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art. Had he wished to mark the distinctively 
aesthetic quality of characters grand or elevated, 
he might have used such expressions as péya Tu,. 
or obdev dadrov, or oddév ayevves mparrew (ppoveir).. 
The grandeur, however, which he demands is a 
moral grandeur. Greatness cannot take the place 
of goodness. Satan, though he were never ‘less 
than archangel ruined, would be admitted into 
an epic poem only as one of the rare exceptions. 
already noted." 

Aristotle, in respect to the delineation of 
character, is still on the border-land between morals 
and aesthetics. Mere goodness does not satisfy 
him: something, he feels, must be infused into: 
it which does not belong to the prosaic world. 
But what that is, he does not tell us. He has no 
adequate perception of the wide difference that 
separates moral and poetical excellence of character. 
When he comes to define tragedy, he makes, it 
would appear, a step in advance, though at the 
cost of logical consistency. In the definition 
given in ch. vi., tragedy no longer pupettas omov- 
Saiovs but is a piwnows mpdkews orrovdaias. Here 
there seems to be a transition to a different sense of 
the word ozovdaios. Logically, it ought, no doubt, 
to bear the same meaninge—‘ good,’ ‘noble’—as 
applied to the tragic action, that it bore in the 
previous divisions of poetry as applied to the 

1 See p. 227. 
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persons whom tragedy represents.’ But Aristotle 
imperceptibly glides into the meaning ‘serious,’ 
‘elevated,’ ‘grand,—a meaning which the word 
readily admits of in reference to a thing, such as a 
mpaés, though it could not be so used of a person 
without the addition of other words or of a qualify- 
ing context. This new shade of meaning, which 
enters into the definition, is required in order to 
differentiate the tragic action from the yedota 
mpaéis of Comedy.’ Aristotle passes lightly from 
pipetrar orrovoaiouvs tO piunow mpatews atrovdaias, as 
if the one expression were merely the equivalent 
of the other. He can hardly have realised the 
important bearings of the change by which the 
word ozovéaios is freed from the limited moral 
reference which attaches to it in ch. i. If in his 
observations upon character (ra 70) in ch. xv. 
he had followed out the line of thought which the 
adjective here suggests as applied to the tragic 
action, he might have made a notable improvement 
on his aesthetic theory. In pursuance of this idea, 
tragedy would have demanded not mere goodness 
of character (ypnota 79), but a greatness or 
elevation corresponding to the grandeur of the 
action. 

Before we dismiss the phrase piunows orrovdaior, 


1 Mr. R. P. Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15, argues that this 
meaning must be retained in the definition. 
2 See p. 241. 
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we may for a moment glance aside to notice 
one curious chapter in its history. The French 
critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
generally took oovdaior to mean persons of high 
rank. So strange a perversion of language is hardly 
credible, and yet it admits of easy explanation. A 
Roman rule, itself founded on Greek writers sub- 
sequent to Aristotle, had prescribed that the funda- 
mental difference between tragedy and comedy is to 
be sought in the fact, that kings and heroes are the 
actors in tragedy, ordinary citizens in comedy.’ This 
purely outward distinction won acceptance with 
many distinguished scholars.2 When the Poetics 
came to be received as the guide and canon of 
criticism in France, Aristotelian authority was 
eagerly sought for this among other literary 
traditions. With an entire disregard of linguistic 
usage, the phrase piunous orrovdaiwv was—in default 
of any other—seized on as affording the desired 
sanction. The Abbé d’Aubignac in his book La 
Pratique du Thédtre, which long continued to be 
the text-book of French dramatic writers, declares 


1 The grammarian Diomedes says: ‘Tragoedia est heroicae 
fortunae in adversis comprehensio, a Theophrasto ita definita est, 
tpaypoia éotiv npwikns tbxns Tepiotacis. . . . Comoedia est 
privatae civilisque fortunae sine periculo vitae comprehensio, apud 
Graecos ita definita, kwymdia éotly iSwrikdv tpaypdtwv dkiv- 
Suvos epoxy. . . . Comoedia a tragoedia differt, quod in tragoedia 
heroes, duces, reges, in comoedia humiles atque privatae personae.’ 

2 eg. Robortelli, Maggi, Scaliger (Spingarn, pp. 63, 69). 
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that ‘tragedy represents the life of princes,’ while 
‘comedy serves to depict the actions of the people.’ 
Dacier goes even to greater lengths in his note on 
Hiunows orovdaioy. ‘It is not necessary,’ he says, 
‘that the action which affords matter for an Epic 
poem be illustrious and important in itself; on 
the contrary, it may be very ordinary or common ; 
but it must be so by the quality of the persons 
who act. Thus Horace says plainly, ‘‘ Res gestae 
regumque ducumque.” This is so true that the most 
notable action of a citizen can never be made the 
subject of an epic poem, when the most indifferent 
one of a king or general of an army will be such, 
and always with success.’? In all this misapprehen- 
sion there is just one grain of solid fact. Aristotle 
does undoubtedly hold that the chief actors in 
tragedy ought to be illustrious by birth and 
position. The narrow and trivial life of obscure 
persons cannot give scope for a great and significant 
action, one of tragic consequence. But nowhere 


1 La Pratique du Thédtre bk. ii. ch. 10, ‘ La Tragédie représentoit 
la vie des Princes. . . . La Comédie servoit & dépeindre les 
actions du peuple.’ 

2 Dacier on Poet. v. 4, note 17 (Trans. London, 1705). - Cf. 
note 9 on ch. xili., ‘Tragedy, as Epic poem, does not require that 
the action which it represents should be great and important in 
itself. It is sufficient that it be tragical, the names of the persons 
are sufficient to render it magnificent ; which for that very reason 
are all taken from those of the greatest fortune and reputation. 
The greatness of these eminent men renders the action great, and 
their reputation makes it credible and possible.’ 
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does he make outward rank the distinguishing 
feature of tragic as opposed to comic representation. 
Moral nobility is what he demands; and this—on 
the French stage, or at least with French critics— 
is transformed into an inflated dignity, a courtly 
etiquette and decorum, which seemed proper to 
high rank. The instance is one of many in which 
literary critics have wholly confounded the teaching 
of Aristotle. 

But to return from this digression. Aristotle, 
as our inquiry has shown, was the first who 
attempted to separate the theory of aesthetics from 
that of morals. He maintains consistently that 
the end of poetry is a refined pleasure. In doing 
so he severs himself decisively from the older and 
more purely didactic tendency of Greece. But 
in describing the means to the end, he does 
not altogether cast off the earlier influence. The 
aesthetic representation of character he views under 
ethical lights, and the different types of character 
he reduces to moral categories. Still he never allows 
the moral purpose of the poet or the moral effects 
of his art to take the place of the artistic end. If 
the poet fails to produce the proper pleasure, he fails 
in the specific function of his art. He may be good 
as a teacher, but as a poet or artist he is bad. 

Few of Aristotle’s successors followed out this 
way of thinking ; and the prevailing Greek tradition 
that the primary office of poetry is to convey 
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ethical teaching was carried on through the schools 
of Greek rhetoric till it was firmly established in 
the Roman world. The Aristotelian doctrine as 
it has been handed down to modern times has 
again in this instance often taken the tinge of 
Roman thought, and been made to combine in 
equal measure the wtile with the dulce. Sir 
Philip Sidney, for example, who in his Apologie 
for Poetrie repeatedly states that the end of 
poetry is ‘delightful teaching,’ or ‘to teach and 
to delight,’ has no suspicion that he is following the 
Ars Poetica of Horace rather than that of Aristotle. 
The view of Sidney was that of the Elizabethan 
age in general.’ It was a new departure when 
Dryden wrote in the spirit of Aristotle: ‘I am 
satisfied if it [verse] cause delight; for delight is 
the chief if not the only end of poesy : instruction 
can be admitted but in the second place, for poesy 
only instructs as it delights.’” 

1 This too was the prevailing view at the Renaissance, but 
Castelvetro (1570) forms a notable exception. He goes even 
beyond Aristotle in maintaining that poetry is intended, not only 
to please, but to please even the vulgar mob (see Spingarn, pp. 


55-56). 
2 Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poetry. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FUNCTION OF TRAGEDY 


ARISTOTLE’S definition of tragedy * runs thus :— 
‘Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; in 
language embellished with each kind of artistic 
ornament, the several kinds being found in separate 
parts of the play; in the form of action,’ not of 
narrative; through pity and fear effecting the 
proper katharsis, or purgation, of these * emotions.’ 


1 Poet. vi. 2, ert otv Tpaywdia pipnow mpdgews orovdaias 
Kal Terelas péyeOos éxotons, ndvepevpy Ady Xwpls ExdoTw (codd. 
ExdoTov) Tov €idav ev Tots poplots, SpwvTwv Kat ov di drayyeXlas, 
dé edéov kal fdBov mepaivovca Thy TOV ToLwottwv TaOnudTov 
KdGapow. 

2 On dpdvrwr see p. 335, note 2. 

8 roy TowovTwv has given rise to much misunderstanding. It 
is not ‘all such emotions’ or ‘these and suchlike emotions,’ but by 
a frequent and idiomatic use ‘the aforesaid emotions,’ namely, pity 
and fear. It is with these, and these only, that tragedy is concerned 
throughout the Poetics. There is probably, as Reinkens (p. 161) 
says, a delicate reason here for the preference of Tov TovotTwv over 
the demonstrative. The €deos and $dfos of the definition, as will 
be evident in the sequel, are the aesthetic emotions of pity and 
fear, those which are awakened by the tragic representation. tov 

240 
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The ‘several kinds of embellishment’ are in the 
next paragraph explained to be verse and song; 
verse without music being employed in the dia- 
logue, lyrical song in the choral parts. Tragedy is 
hereby distinguished from Nomie and Dithyrambic 
poetry, which use the combined embellishments 
throughout." 

From this definition it appears first, that the 
genus of tragedy is Imitation, This it has in 
common with all the fine arts. 

Next, it is differentiated from comedy as being 
a pipnow mpadéews orovdaias, an imitation of an 
action that is neither yedota nor davrn, neither 
ludicrous nor morally trivial. It is concerned with 
a serious end, namely eddacuovia,’—that well-being 
which is the true end of life. It is a picture of 
human destiny in all its significance. No one 
English word completely renders oovéaias. The 
translation ‘noble,’ which has the merit of applying 
to the characters as well as to the action, yet 
suggests too much a purely moral quality, while 
at the same time it does not adequately bring out 
the implied antithesis to comedy. Grave and great 
—these are the two ideas contained in the word. 
Many of the older critics, missing the true import 


TowvTwv taPnudrwv are the emotions of pity and fear which 
belong to real life. The use of rodvrwy instead of rovovrwy might 
have suggested that the feelings were identically the same. 

1 Cf, Poet. i. 10. 2» Poet. vis 9. 
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of omovdaias, transfer the meaning which they ought 
to have found here to the later words, péye8os 
éyovons, of the definition, These—as is plain from 
Aristotle’s explanation in ch. vii.—refer to the 
actual length of the poem. Addison,’ who does not 
stand alone in this view, includes under them the 
greatness or significance of the action (which is 
in fact denoted by czovédaias) and also the internal 
length or duration of the action, of which Aristotle 
here says nothing. 

Further, tragedy is differentiated in form from 
Epic poetry as being dramatic, not narrative. 

The remainder of the definition describes the 
specific effect, the proper function (épyov) of 
tragedy,—namely, to produce a certain kind of 
katharsis. It would be a curious study to collect 
the many and strange translations that have been 
given of this definition in the last three hundred 
years. Almost every word of it has been mis- 
interpreted in one way or another. But after all 
it contains only two real difficulties. The one lies 
in the clause concerning the ‘several kinds of 
embellishment.’ Fortunately, however, Aristotle 
has interpreted this for us himself; otherwise 
it would doubtless have called forth volumes 


1 Spectator No. 267: ‘Aristotle by the greatness of the action 
does not only mean that it should be great in its nature but also 
in its duration, or in other words that it should have a due length 
in it, as well as what we properly call greatness.’ 
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of criticism. ‘he other and more fundamental 
difficulty relates to the meaning of the katharsis.' 
Here we seek in vain for any direct aid from 
the Poetics. 

A great historic discussion has centred round 
the phrase. No passage, probably, in ancient 
literature has been so frequently handled by 
commentators, critics, and poets, by men who 
knew Greek, and by men who knew no Greek. 
A tradition almost unbroken through centuries 
found in it a reference to a moral effect which 
tragedy produces through the ‘purification of the 
passions.’ What the precise effect is, and what 
are the passions on which tragedy works, was very 
variously interpreted. Corneille, Racine,’ Lessing, 


1 Since the first edition of this book was published, a complete 
account of the uses of the word xd@apo.s has been given by 
Susemihl and Hicks (Politics of Aristotle) in a valuable note, pp. 
641-656, ‘xdOapors as an aesthetic term’ being treated pp. 650 ff. 
In a few details the explanation of the word in its reference to 
tragedy differs from what will be found in the following pages, 
but I have not seen reason to alter what had been written. 

2 Racine states his own purpose as a dramatic writer in the 
Preface to Phédre: ‘Ce que je puis assurer c’est que je n’en ai 
point fait ot la vertu soit plus mise en jour que dans celle-ci ; les 
moindres fautes y sont sévérement punies: la seule pensée du crime 
y est regardée avec autant d’horreur que le crime méme; les faiblesses 
de Yamour y passent pour de vraies faiblesses. Les passions n’y 
sont présentées aux yeux que pour montrer tout le désordre dont 
elles sont cause ; et le vice y est peint partout avec des couleurs 
qui en font connaitre et hair la difformité. C’est 14 proprement le 
but que tout homme qui travaille pour le public doit se proposer ; 
et cest ce que les premiers pottes tragiques avaient en vue sur 
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each offered different solutions, but all agreed in 
assuming the purely ethical intention of the drama. 
Goethe protested; but his own most interesting 
theory’ is for linguistic reasons quite impossible, 
nor does it accord with much else that is contained 
in the Poetics. In 1857 a pamphlet by Jacob 
Bernays’ reopened the whole question, and gave 
a new direction to the argument. His main idea 
had been forestalled by Italian critics of the 
Renaissance ;* afterwards it fell into oblivion; a 
similar theory was independently struck out by 
H. Weil in 1847,‘ but it attracted little notice 
till Bernays set it forth in detail. 


toute chose. Leur théatre était une école ot la vertu w’était pas 
moins bien enseignée que dans les écoles des philosophes. Aussi 
Aristote a bien voulu donner des regles du poeme dramatique ; et 
Socrate, le plus sage des philosophes, ne dédaignait pas de mettre 
la main aux tragédies d’Euripide. I] serait 4 souhaiter que nos 
ouvrages fussent aussi solides et aussi pleins d’utiles instructions 
que ceux de ces poéetes.’ 

1 Published in Nachlese zw Aristoteles Poetik, 1826. His trans- 
lation of the definition is worth recording, if only for its errors. 
‘Die Tragodie ist die Nachahmung einer bedeutenden und abge- 
schlossenen Handlung, die eine gewisse Ausdehnung hat und in an- 
muthiger Sprache vorgetragen wird, und zwar von abgesonderten 
Gestalten, deren jede ihre eigene Rolle spielt, und nicht erzihlungs- 
weise von einem Hinzelnen ; nach einem Verlauf aber von Mitleid 
und Furcht, mit Ausgleichung solcher Leidenschaften ihr Geschaft 
abschliesst.’ The ¢/ of the definition here become the dramatic 
characters and the pdpva are the parts they play ! 

2 Republished in 1880 in the volume Zwet Abhandlungen diber 
die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama (Berlin). 

3 See infra, p. 247, note. 

* In his paper at the Philological Congress of Bale, 1847, 
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Bernays, with equal learning and literary skill, 
maintained that katharsis here is a medical meta- 
phor,’ ‘purgation,’ and denotes a pathological effect 
on the soul analogous to the effect of medicine on 
the body. The thought, as he interpreted it, may 
be expressed thus. Tragedy excites the emotions 
of pity and fear—kindred emotions that are in the 
breasts of all men—and by the act of excitation 
affords a pleasurable relief. The feelings called 
forth by the tragic spectacle are not indeed per- 
manently removed, but are quieted for the time, so 
that the system can fall back upon its normal 
course. The stage, in fact, provides a harmless 
and pleasurable outlet for instincts which demand 
satisfaction, and which can be indulged here more 
fearlessly than in real life. 

Plato, it must be remembered, in his attack 
upon the drama had said that ‘the natural hunger 
after sorrow and weeping’ which is kept under 
reprinted in Verhandlungen der zehnten Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen in Basel (pp. 131-141). 

1 The three chief meanings of the word, (1) the medical, (2) 
the religious or liturgical, ‘lustratio’ or ‘expiatio, and (3) the 
moral, ‘ purificatio,’ are sometimes difficult to keep apart. In Plato 
Soph. 2300 the medical metaphor is prominent. Refutation 
(éXeyXos) is a mode of xéBapors. Beiore knowledge can be im- 
parted internal obstacles must be removed (rd é€uaodifovra éx- 
Baretv). In Crat. 405 doctors and soothsayers both use 7 
KéGapous Kat ot Kafappot. In Phaedo 69c the medical sense of 
xd0apors shades off into the religious, the transition being effected 


by the mention of xafappds. In Timaeus 89 B-c the pappa- 
KevTiky) KEVapots is discussed. 
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control in our own calamities, is satisfied and 
delighted by the poets.’ ‘ Poetry feeds and waters 
the passions instead of starving them.’” Through 
its tearful moods it enfeebles the manly temper ; 
it makes anarchy in the soul by exalting the lower 
elements over the higher, and by dethroning reason 
in favour of feeling. Aristotle held that it is not 
desirable to kill or to starve the emotional part 
of the soul, and that the regulated indulgence of 
the feelings serves to maintain the balance of our 
nature. Tragedy, he would say, is a vent for the 
particular emotions of pity and fear. In the first 
instance, it is true, its effect is not to tranquillise 
but to excite. It excites emotion, however, only 
to allay it. Pity and fear, artificially stirred, expel 
the latent pity and fear which we bring with us 
from real life, or at least, such elements in them as 
are disquieting. In the pleasurable calm which 
follows when the passion is spent, an emotional 
cure has been wrought.* 


l Rep. x. 6064, 7d Bia Katrexopevoy TéTE ev Tals oiKEtals 
Evppopais Kal merewynkds Tod Saxptoat te Kal drodipacbar 
€ an an . a a 
ikavos Kat amorAncOnva, pices dv Towovtov oiov tovTtwr 
> a lad n an 
eriOupetv, Tor éotl rotTo To trd TOV ToUnTaV TipaddpeVvoV 

\ a > 
Kat xaipov. Cf. 606 B, AoyilerPar ydp, otpar, dAyous Tiol 
Via go > , - je > \ al > va 3 So > a 
peteotiv, OTe aroAavew avayKyn ard Tov dAAoTpiwv eis TA OiKEia. 
6 iz XN 2 > ig > ‘\ a > X\ > Chi: > nw 
pepavta yap év exeivous toxupov Td eAcewvdv od padiov év Tots 
attov madert KaTéyeuv, 
2 Rep. x. 606 D, tTpédher yap TavTa apdovoa, Séov adypely. 
) Pp , XP 

> Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) thinks it unimportant whether the 

medical or the religious use of the katharsis is primarily intended, 
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It is worth noting, as has been pointed out by 
Bernays, and before him by Twining, that Milton 
had already apprehended something of the true 
import of Aristotle's words. In adopting the 
pathological theory of the effect of tragedy he 
was, aS has been more recently shown, following 
in the wake of Italian criticism.’ In his preface 
to Samson Agonistes he writes : 

‘Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, -hath 
been ever held the gravest, moralest, and most 
profitable of all other poems; therefore said by 
Aristotle to be of power, by raising pity and fear, 
or terrour, to purge the mind of those and such- 
like passions; that is to temper or reduce them 
to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up 
by reading or seeing those passions well imitated. 
as in either case the word bears a sense far removed from the 
original metaphor. But the distinctive method of relief is different 
in the two cases. The medical katharsis implies relief following 
upon previous excitation. There is first a rapay7 or kivnocs, then 
kéGapors or ekkpiors. This is of vital moment for the argument. 
If we lose sight of the metaphor, the significance of the process 
is missed. 

1 Mr. Spingarn in his interesting volume already mentioned, 
Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1899), quotes from 
Minturno, L’ Arte Poetica, p. 77 (Venice, 1564), the following 
passage: ‘As a physician eradicates, by means of pvisonous 
medicine, the perfervid poison of disease which affects the body, 
so tragedy purges the mind of its impetuous perturbations by the 
force of these emotions beautifully expressed in verse.’ See also 
an article by Professor Bywater in Journal of Philology, xxvii. 54 


(1900), with quotations from Scaino’s Italian paraphrase of Aristotle’s 
Politics (Rome, 1578). 
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Nor is Nature herself wanting in her own effects 
to make good his assertion, for so, in physick, 
things of melancholick hue and quality are used 
against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
remove salt humours.’ In other words tragedy 
is a form of homoeopathic treatment, curing 
emotion by means of an emotion like in kind, 
but not identical.’ 

Aristotle, it would seem, was led to this re- 
markable theory by observing the effect of certain 
melodies upon a form of religious ecstasy, or, as the 
Greeks said, ‘enthusiasm,’ such as is rarely seen 
in this country, and whose proper home is in the 
East. The persons subject to such transports were 
regarded as men possessed by a god, and were taken 
under the care of the priesthood. The treatment 
prescribed for them was so far homoeopathic in 
character, that it consisted in applying movement 
to cure movement, in soothing the internal trouble 
of the mind by a wild and restless music. The 
passage in the Politecs’ in which Aristotle de- 


1 Cf. the closing lines of Samson Agonistes : 
His servants he, with new acquist 
Of true experience, from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 

2 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1841 b 32—1342 a 15. For évOovcr- 
opos as a morbid state to be cured by music see Aristides Quin- 
tilianus (circa 100 A.D.) wept povotkys ii, p. 157, quoted and 
explained in Doring p. 332, cf. p. 261. There the healing process 
is denoted by katarréAXeo Bai, dropeditrer Oar, exxabaiperOau 
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seribes the operation of these tumultuous melodies 
is the key to the meaning of katharsis in the 
Poetics, Such music is expressly distinguished 
by Aristotle from the music which has a moral — 
effect or educational value (mavdeias &vexev). It 
differs, again, from those forms of music whose 
end is either relaxation (pds dvdwavow) or the 
higher aesthetic enjoyment (zpos Siayoyzjv).’ Its 
object is katharsis. It is a physical stimulus 
which provides an outlet for religious fervour. 
Patients, who have been subjected to this 
process, ‘fall back,’ to quote Aristotle’s phrase, 
‘into their normal state, as if they had under- 
gone a medical or purgative treatment.’” The 
emotional result is a ‘harmless joy.’ ® 


The music employed is called a piuyois tis (i.e. of the enthusiasm), 
which shows that the musical kéfapous is a kind of homoeopathic 
cure. 

1 Susemihl (Pol, Susemihl and Hicks pp. 638 ff.) maintains 
that ké@apors is not a distinct end of music, but a means either to 
duywyy or avamravows, and would alter the text of 1341 b 40 
accordingly, I hold with Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) that a comparison of 
the two passages Pol. v, (viii.) 5. 1839 b 11, and 7. 1341 b 36 leads 
to the conclusion that Aristotle recognises four different uses of music, 

2 Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 1342 a 10, kaOurrapévorvs dorep latpeias 
Tvxovras Kat Kabdprews. The worep marks the introduction of 
the metaphor: iatpeia is explained by the more specific term 
kaOapow. KalictacOau is also a verb. prop. in medicine, either of 
the patient relapsing into his natural state or of the disease settling 
down (cf. Doring p. 328). In the same passage of the Politics 
1342 a 14 the medical metaphor is kept up in xKovdiferPar 
(‘obtain relief’) ye@ 7dovns. 

8 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1842 a 15, spolws dé Kat Ta péArn Ta. 
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The homoeopathic cure of morbid ‘enthusiasm’ 
by means of music, was, it may be incidentally 
observed, known also to Plato.’ In a passage of 
the Laws,’ where he is laying down rules for the 
management of infants, his advice is that infants 
should be kept in perpetual motion, and live as if 
they were always tossing at sea. He proceeds to 
compare the principle on which religious ecstasy 
is cured by a strain of impassioned music with the 
method of nurses, who lull their babies to sleep 
not by silence but by singing, not by holding them 
quiet but by rocking them in their arms. Fear, 
he thinks, is in each case the emotion that has to 
be subdued,—a fear caused by something that has 
gone wrong within. In each case the method of 
cure is the same; an external agitation («vnous) 
is employed to calm and counteract an internal. 


Kadaptixa mapéexer xapav aBraBA rots avOpwros. Susemihl 
here accepts Sauppe’s emendation mpaxtixa for kaBapTiKa (see note 
ad loc.). But the text may well stand if we regard 1342 a 11-15 
(ravrs b17) TovTO . . . KovdiferOar pe” 7Sov7s) as parenthetic, and 
as alluding not to the musical kd@apovs but to the Ki Bapors of eAeos 
and fdfos in tragedy. Then the words dpoiws dé kal Ta péAn To. 
«a0, mark the return to the musical xa@apous. (Newman, Pol. 
vol. iii, 567, retains xafaptiké, making the sense, ‘cathartic 
melodies as distinguished from the sacred melodies.’) For the phrase 
GPAaf7s y50v"y see supra, p. 205, and Nic. Eth. vii. 14. 1154 b 4. 

1 In Rep. viii. 560 D certain religious rites (probably musical) 
produce an effect on the soul analogous to that of kathartic 
medicine on the body: tovtwy 6€ yé mov KevocavTes Kat 
KaOjpavTes THY TOD KaTeXomevov Te UT aiTov Kal TeAOLYpEVOU 
Pox peyddouw TEAEoL K.T. Ne 

2 Laws vii. 790-1. 
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But Plato recognised the principle only as it 
applied to music and the useful art of nursing. 
Aristotle, with his generalising faculty and his 
love of discovering unity in different domains of 
life, extended the principle to tragedy and hints 
at even a wider application of it. In the Politzcs, 
after explaining the action of the musical katharsis, 
he adds that ‘those who are liable to pity and fear, 
and, in general, persons of emotional temperament 
pass through a like experience; ... they all 
undergo a katharsis of some kind and feel a 
pleasurable relief.’ * 

The whole passage of the Politecs here referred 
to is introduced by certain important prefatory 
words: ‘What we mean by katharsis we will now 
state in general terms (dds) ; hereafter we will 
explain it more clearly (épodpev cadéorepov) in our 


72 


treatise on Poetry.’* But in the Poetics, as we 


have it, the much desired explanation is wanting ; 


1 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1342 a 11, tadrtd 8) TotTo dvayKatov 
mécxew Kal Tos éAejpovas Kal Tors PoPyTiKods Kal Tors dus 
maQytixots, ... Kal racu yiyver Oat tive Kébapow Kal Koudite- 
cOat pe? yOovins. Here twa xéGapow implies that the katharsis 
in all cases is not precisely of the same kind. Hence we see 
the force of the article in the definition of tragedy, tiv tov 
Towttwv TaOnpdtov KaGapow, the specific katharsis, that which 
is appropriate to these emotions. Nothing but a very dubious 
interpretation of Poetics xxvi. 7 supports the assumption of many 
commentators that epic poetry excites precisely the same emotions. 
as tragedy. 

2 Pol. v. (viil.) 7. 1341 b 39. 
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there appears to be a gap in the text at this most 
critical point. We are therefore driven back upon 
the Politics itself as our primary authority. The 
tone of the passage and particular expressions show 
two things plainly—first, that there the term is 
consciously metaphorical ; secondly, that though its 
technical use in medicine was familiar, the meta- 
phorical application of it was novel and needed 
elucidation. Moreover, in the words last quoted, 
—‘all undergo a katharsis of some kind,’—it is 
pretty plainly implied that the katharsis of pity 
and fear in tragedy is analogous to, but not identical 
with, the katharsis of ‘ enthusiasm.’ 

Now, Bernays transferred the katharsis of the 
Politics almost without modification of meaning to 
the definition of tragedy. He limited its reference 
to the simple idea of an emotional relief, a pleasur- 
able vent for overcharged feeling. This idea, no 
doubt, almost exhausts the meaning of the phrase 
as 1t is used in the Polztics. It also expresses, as 


1 Keble’s theory of poetry—of the ‘vis medica poeticae, as he 
calls it—may well be compared. It is expounded in his Praelec- 
tiones Academicae, and also in a review of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
which has been republished in Keble’s Occasional Papers and 
Reviews. The most important pages of the review are quoted in 
Prickard (Aristotle on the Art of Poetry), pp. 102 sqq. Dr. Lock 
(Biography of Keble) sums up the theory thus: ‘ Poetry is essentially 
for him a relief to the poet, a relief for overcharged emotion. It is 
the utterance of feelings which struggle for expression, but which 
are too deep for perfect expression at all, much more for expression 
in the language of daily life’ Having pointed out that Keble’s 
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has been above explained, one important aspect of 
the tragic katharsis. But the word, as taken up 
by Aristotle into his terminology of art, has prob- 
ably a further meaning. It expresses not only a 
fact of psychology or of pathology, but a principle 
of art. The original metaphor is in itself a guide 
to the full aesthetic significance of the term. In 
the medical language of the school of Hippocrates 
it strictly denotes the removal of a painful or dis- 
turbing element from the organism, and hence the 
purifying of what remains, by the elimination of 
alien matter.’ Applying this to tragedy we observe 


theory rests mainly on the Poetics he adds: ‘But Aristotle writes 
as a critic and is thinking of the effect upon the readers ; Keble, as 
a poet, dwells primarily on the effect upon the poet, and secondarily 
on that upon the readers,’ 

1 xévwots in the Hippocratic writings denotes the entire removal 
of healthy but surplus humours (tov ofxe(wy 6rav trepBadry TO 
mie) ; Ki Gapois the removal of 7a Avrotvta and the like,—‘ of 
qualitatively alien matter’ (rOv dAAotpiwv Kata rovdryTa, Galen). 
Thus Galen xvi. 105, Kévwous drav daavtes of xupol dpotipws 
kevovtat, KdOapots de dtav of poxOypol kata roudTnTa: xvi. 106, 
éore pev ovv 7) KdOapows Tov AvTObVTWY KATA ToLOTHTA KEevHOLS : 
ef. [Plat] “Opo. 415d, KéOapois drdxpwis yeipdvwv dd Bed- 
tiovev. Plato was familiar with this idea. In Soph. 226D, 
xaGappos is the proper name for ‘separation’ of a certain kind,— 
THs KataAerotons pev Td Bertiov Svaxpicews, Td Se Yetpov 
aroBaAXotens. Cf. Rep. viii. 567 c (of tyrants who make a purge 
of all the best elements in the state), caAdv ye, en, xadappov. 
Nat, jv & eyo, Tov évavtiov 7 ot tatpol Ta odpara: ot pev yap TO 
xelpirtov adpaipovytes Aeirovew 76 BéXtuTOV, 6 de TovvavTior. 

xaQaipery admits of a double construction. It takes— 

(i.) An accusative of the disturbing element which is expelled 

or purged away: e.g. 7) Tepittwpa, Ta AvTovvTa, TA 
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that the feelings of pity and fear in real life contain 
a morbid and disturbing element. In the process 
of tragic excitation they find relief, and the morbid 
element is thrown off. As the tragic action pro- 
gresses, when the tumult of the mind, first roused, 
has afterwards subsided, the lower forms of emotion 
are found to have been transmuted into higher and 
more refined forms. The painful element in the 
pity and fear of reality is purged away; the 
emotions themselves are purged. The curative 
and tranquillising influence that tragedy exercises 
follows as an immediate accompaniment of the 
transformation of feeling. Tragedy, then, does 


dAAétpia. The idea here uppermost is the negative one 
of removing a foreign substance. 

(ii.) An accusative of the object which is purged by this process 
of removal: e.g. tov dvOpwrov, 75 Tapa, THY WuXHV, TE 
ma0npuara. The idea here uppermost is the positive one 
of purifying and clarifying the organism, organ, or portion 
of the system from which the morbid matter is expelled. 

Corresponding to this two-fold use of the accusative with the 

verb we have a twofold use of the genitive with the noun 
KdBapos :— 

(i.) KdGapors Tov AvrobvTwy, TOD TEepiTTHpatos, TOV GAAOTpLoOV 
and the like. To this class belongs the expression in Plato 
Phaedo 690, Ka@apors tov Towottwv mavTwv (sc. TOV 
Sovv), ‘the purging away of these pleasures,’ the pleasures 
being regarded as not merely containing a morbid element, 
but as being in themselves morbid; cf. Plut. De Inim. 
Util. 10. 91%, Tov raBGv tobtwyv Tovotpevos eis Tos 
€xOpovs droxabdpres, ‘expending (or discharging) these 
feelings upon his enemies’ (in order to rid himself from 
them). 


(ii) kd@apors (‘purgation of’) rob dvOpdmov, Tod odparos, TOV 
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more than effect the homoeopathic cure of certain 
passions. Its function on this view is not merely 
to provide an outlet for pity and fear, but to pro- 
vide for them a distinctively aesthetic satisfaction, 
to purify and clarify them by passing them through 
the medium of art. 

But what is the nature of this clarifying process ? 
Here we have no direct reply from Aristotle. He 
has, however, left us some few hints, some materials, 
out of which we may perhaps reconstruct the out- 
lines of his thought. 

The idea of katharsis implies, as we have seen, 
the expulsion of a painful and disquieting element, 
—ra durobvta, Now pity and fear in their relation 
to real life are by Aristotle reckoned among ra 
Avrodvra. Hach of them is, according to the 


raOnpatwv, where the genitive expresses the person or 
thing on which the xa@apous takes effect. 

In the definition of tragedy the genitive seems to fall under (ii.). 
The kdapois Tov TowtTwv raPnudrwv is ‘the purgation or purifi- 
cation of the pity and fear’ of real life by the expulsion of the 
morbid element. This element is—it is argued above—a certain 
pain or Avrn, which again arises from the selfishness which clings 
to these emotions in actual life. 

The interpretation of Bernays, ‘the alleviating discharge of these 
emotions,’ implies that the genitive falls under (i.). According to 
this interpretation the cure is effected by the total expulsion of the 
emotions, instead of by their clarification. 

The double meaning of the accusative with xafaipecy is already 
foreshadowed in Homer, who employs a double accusative, of the 
thing and of the person: Iliad xvi. 667— 

ei 0 aye viv, pire BoiBe, xehaivepes aya KaOnpov 
eXOov ék BeAewv Lapryddva. 
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definition in the Rhetoric, a form of pain (Avan tus). 
Fear Aristotle defines to be ‘a species of pain or 
disturbance arising from an impression of impending 
evil which is destructive or painful in its nature.’? 
Moreover, the evil is near not remote, and the 
persons threatened are ourselves. Similarly, pity 
is ‘a sort of pain at an evident evil of a destructive 
or painful kind in the case of somebody who does 
not deserve it, the evil being one which we might 
expect to happen to ourselves or to some of our 
friends, and this at a time when it is seen to 
be near at hand.’? Pity, however, turns into 
fear where the object is so nearly related to 
us that the suffering seems to be our own.’ 
Thus pity and fear in Aristotle are strictly 
correlated feelings. We pity others where under 
like circumstances we should fear for ourselves.‘ 


1 Welldon’s Trans. of Rhet. ii. 5. 1882 a 21, eorw 81) PdBos 
Airy Tis 7 Tapaxh €K pavtacias péddovros KkaKod POapriKod 
H AvTNpov. 

2 Ib. ii, 8. 13885 b 13, corm 83) EXeos Avy Tis ext fawwopevp 
Kako POaptixm Kat AvTNpw Tod avagiov tvyxdvewv, 6 Kav adrds 
mpordokijcerev dv rabety 1) TOV adTod Tuvd, Kal TOUTO Stay TAHT Lov 
paivntar. Of. 1386 a 28, exel D eyyds hawdpeva TA TAON edeewve, 
éotiv, 72 5€ pupvorroy ETos yevopueva 1%) eodpeva odte éAmifovres 
odte pepvynpevor 7) SAWS OVK EAeotoLy 7 OdX Spolws, K.7.A. Stress 
is laid on the object of pity being dvd£cos, eg. in 1386 b 5-16, 
Poet. xiii. 2 (infra, p. 259, note). 

3 Tb, ii, 8. 1886 a 17, edeotoe Se Tobs Te yvwpipous, dy pr) 
odddpa eyyds Gow olkedtyT1* wept dé ToUTOUS woTrEp Tept avTovs 
pérXovTas éxovewv. 

4 Tb, ii, 8. 1386 a 27, doa ef atrav doBotvrar, tatTra éx” 
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Those who are incapable of fear are incapable also 
of pity.’ 

Thus in psychological analysis fear is the primary 
emotion from which pity derives its meaning. Its 
basis is a self-regarding instinct; it springs from 
the feeling that a similar suffering may happen to 
ourselves. It has in it a latent and potential fear. 
But it is a wrong inference to say, as Lessing 
does,” that fear is always an ingredient in pity,— 
that we fear for ourselves whenever we feel pity 
for another. The Aristotelian idea simply is 
that we would fear for ourselves if we were 
in the position of him who is the object of 
our pity. The possible fear may never become 
actual, but the strength of the pity is not thereby 
impaired. Still the tacit reference to self makes 
pity, as generally described in the Rhetoric, 
sensibly different from the pure instinct of 
compassion, the unselfish sympathy with others’ 


dAAwv yryvopeva éheotow. ii. 5. 1382 b 26, ds & adds cirety, 
poBepa eotw boa ef érépwv yryvopeva  péAXdovta eAcewva, 
€OTUV. 

1 Rhet. ii. 8. 1385 b 19, 80d ovre of wavreAds dmodwAdtes 
éAcotow’ ovdev yap av ete waeiv olovtar, merdvOacr ydp~ 
ovTE ob vmEepevdatpovety oidpevor, GAN Bpifovew. Cf. ii. 5. 
1383 a 9. 

2 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) pp. 409, 415, 436. The 
view that the mention of fear in the definition is superfluous, fear 
being implicit in pity, is strangely inconsistent with the position 
he takes up against Corneille, that pity and fear are the tragic 
emotions, pity alone being insufficient. 


s 
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distress, which most modern writers understand by 
pity. 

The conditions of dramatic representation, and 
above all the combined appeal which tragedy 
makes to both feelings, will considerably modify 
the emotions as they are known in actual reality. 
Pity in itself undergoes no essential change. It 
has still for its object the misfortunes of ‘one 
who is undeserving’ (6 dvafos) ; which phrase, as 
interpreted by Aristotle (Poet. ch. xiii.), means 
not a wholly innocent sufferer, but rather a man 
who meets with sufferings beyond his deserts. 
The emotion of fear is profoundly altered when it 
is transferred from the real to the imaginative 
world. It is no longer the direct apprehension of 
misfortune impending over our own life. It is 
not caused by the actual approach of danger. It 


1 Cf. Mendelssohn, ‘Pity is a complex emotion composed 
of love for an object and displeasure caused by its misery,’ 
Schopenhauer held pity to be at the root of all true morality. 
Aristotle himself in the Rhetoric marks a distinction between the 
disinterested and generous €Aeos of the young and the self- 
regarding €Aeos of the old: ii, 12. 1389 b 8, the young are 
éXentikol dua TO Tavtas xpyoTo’s Kal PBeATiovs trohapPBavew 
... @oTe avagia mdcyew troAapBavovew adtovs. ii. 13. 
1390 a 19, €AentiKol dé Kal ot yepovrés eiotv, GAN od Sia Tad7d 
tois véouss of pev yap Sia diravOpwriav, ot S& 8’ doOéverav: 
mavTa yap olovtas éyyds efvar abtois maGetv, For a similar dis- 
interested compassion compare the striking lines of Euripides, 
Hilectra 294-5 :— 

éveott 8 ofktos apabia pev ovdapod 
copoict & avdpor. 
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is the sympathetic shudder we feel for a hero whose 
character in its essentials resembles our own.’ 


1 Poet. xiii. 2, . . . ovre Eeov obre poBov, 6 pev yap Tepl Tov 
avagiov éeotw dSvetvxotvra, 6 be wep Tov dpotov, EXeos pev Teph 
Tov dvd£.ov, pdBos S€ rep tov dpuovov. I now take this passage 
in its obvious grammatical sense, ‘we feel pity for tov dvagiov 
(cf. quotations from Rhetoric, p. 256 note 2); we feel fear for rov 
épovov,’ At different moments of a play pity or fear will be upper- 
most according as the course of the action brings home to us more 
vividly the undeserved nature of the suffering or the moral 
resemblance between ourselves and the hero. 

Thus the ¢dBos of tragedy is not, like the ¢éfos of the Rhetoric 
and of real life, a fear for ourselves. But the fact that fear is 
inspired by the sufferings of 6 dyuovos indicates that even tragic fear 
is in the last analysis traced back psychologically to a self-regarding 
instinct. The awakening of fear as distinct from mere pity depends 
on the close identification of the hero and ourselves. 

In Ed. 2 I inclined to the view that the $ofos of tragedy, like 
the $dfos of real life, is primarily fear for ourselves. On that 
assumption 7ep must bear a different sense in the two clauses: ‘we 
feel pity for tov avég.ov: we feel fear in connexion with tov dporov,’ 
ie. his sufferings awaken a fear for ourselves who share his humanity. 
The change of meaning is undeniably harsh, though certain con- 
siderations were offered which mitigate the difficulty. 

Some distinguished scholars have explained the difference be- 
tween tragic fear and pity otherwise. Tragic fear, they maintain, 
is the fear felt for the hero while the misfortune is still impending ; 
pity, on the other hand, is awakened by events in the present or 
the past. The reasons against reducing the difference merely to 
one of time are :— 

(1) Fear in Aristotle is not distinguished from pity by a 
reference to future time. In Rhet. ii. 5, 1382 b 26, quoted p. 256 
note 4, wéAAovra shows that we may pity a man for what is about 
to happen. Cf. also Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 34, 7 ws péAAov 7) ds 
yeyovds. 

(2) If pity and fear in tragedy are only two sides of the same 
feeling, why distinguish them as sharply as is done in Poet. xi. 4 
(i) EXcov ) PdBov): xiv. 3 (rota ob ews 7) Tota oixrpa paiveras ;)? 
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The tragic sufferer is a man like ourselves 
(8uov0s) ;1 and on this inner likeness the effect of 
tragedy, as described in the Poetics, mainly hinges. 
Without it our complete sympathy would not be 
enlisted. The resemblance on which Aristotle insists 
is one of moral character. His hero (Poet. ch. xiii) is 
not a man of flawless perfection, nor yet one of con- 
summate villainy ; by which we must not understand 
that he has merely average or mediocre qualities. 
He rises, indeed, above the common level in moral 
elevation and dignity, but he is not free from 
frailties and imperfections.” His must be a rich 
and full humanity, composed of elements which 
other men possess, but blended more harmoniously 
or of more potent quality. So much human 
nature must there be in him that we are able in 


And why again insist, as Aristotle does, on the combined effect ? 
In any play with a tragic ending, in which the incidents work up 
towards a catastrophe, pity at the event implies, on this theory, a 
preceding fear : the separate mention of fear might be dispensed with. 

(3) Pity, says Aristotle, is rept tov avagiov, fear rept Tov 
épo.v. But why should the mere distinction of time make a 
distinction of character necessary? Why, that is, must the hero 
be dvdgvos if we are to feel for him in present misfortune, but 
dpovos if we are to feel for him under impending calamity ? 

1 In Poet, xiii. 2 (see last note) dBos is rept rdv dporov, while 
éAcos is rept tov dvdévov. In Rhet, ii. 8. 1386 a 24, rods dpoious 
EXcotow Kata HAuKiav, Kata On, Kara ees, kata dévipara, Kare 
yévy, the reason being added that such similarity of conditions 
suggests fear for ourselves. It may be noted that the ‘likeness’ of 
the Rhetoric includes various external forms of resemblance which 
are outside the scope of Poet. xiii. 

2 See infra, ch, viii. 
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some sense to identify ourselves with him, to make 
his misfortunes our own. At the same time he is 
raised above us in external dignity and station. 
He is a prince or famous man who falls from a 
height of greatness. Apart from the impressive 
effect of the contrast so presented, there is a gain 
in the hero being placed at an ideal distance from 
the spectator. We are not confronted with out- 
ward conditions of life too like our own. The 
pressure of immediate reality is removed; we are 
not painfully reminded of the cares of our own 
material existence. We have here part of the 
refining process which the tragic emotions under- 
go within the region of art. They are disengaged 
from the petty interests of self, and are on the 
way to being universalised. 

The tragic fear, though modified in passing 
under the conditions of art, is not any languid 
emotion. It differs, indeed, from the crushing 
apprehension of personal disaster. In reading or 
witnessing the Oedipus Tyrannus we are not 
possessed with a fear that we may be placed in 
circumstances similar to those of Oedipus, or be 
overtaken by the same calamities.” Yet a thrill 
runs through us, a shudder of horror or of vague 


1 Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragédie) argues from the 
absence of any such dread that the Oedipus Tyrannus excites pity 
only, and not fear. But if fear is rightly understood, it is par 
excellence a tragedy of fear. 
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foreboding.! The feeling is immediate and un- 
reflective. The tension of mind, the agonised 
expectation with which we await the impending 
catastrophe, springs from our sympathy with the 
hero in whose existence we have for the time 
merged our own.? The events as they pass before 
us seem almost as if we were directly concerned. 
We are brought into a mood in which we feel that 
we too are liable to suffering. Yet the object of 
dread is not a definite evil threatening us at close 
quarters. In the spectacle of another’s errors or 
misfortunes, in the shocks and blows of circum- 
stance, we read the ‘doubtful doom of human 
kind.’ The vividness with which the imagination 
pictures unrealised calamity produces the same 
intensity of impression as if the danger were at 
hand. The true tragic fear becomes an almost 


1 Poet. xiv. 1, de? yap kat dvev Tod opay ovTw Gvvertavat TOV 
podov, boTe Tov aKovoVYTA TA TpaypaTa yivdpeva Kal ppitrew 
Kal éAecty ex TOV ovpPaiwdvTwv* amrep av wAO0L Tis akovwy Tov 
tov Oidirov poOov. Cf. Plat. Rep. iii, 8870, doa . . . ppirrew 
51) Tout. . . Tods akovovras (of epic stories). 

9 2 82 les ’ 

2 Cf. Plat. Rep. x. 605d, evddvres auas adrods érdpueOa Evp- 
TAO XOVTES. 

3 Cf Rhet. ii. 5. 1383 a 8, bore Set towdtrovs rapackevdleww, 
oe » , a an ~ 
drav 7 BéAtiov 7d PoBetaOar adtorts, Stu TovwodTol eiowy ofot 

0 ae “3 ‘ X\ »” , ” 

Tadev: Kat yap adAXoe peilovs exafov. 

* This fact as the result of scenic representation is noted by 
Aristotle with regard to éAcos, Rhet. ii. 8. 1886 a 31, dvayxn 

‘\ , a A 
Tovs TwvaTepyafopevors TXIpact Kal pwvats Kal erOjoe (aicOhoer 
Ae \ FON > G , > , 5 > \ . 

) Kat oOAws év vmoxpioer éXeewvorépovs elvas eyyds yap 


an 12 ‘\ \ 
rover paiverOar 7d Kakov Tpd 6ppdtwv To.otvTes, i) Os: 
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impersonal emotion, attaching itself not so much to 
this or that particular incident, as to the general 
course of the action which is for us an image 
of human destiny. We are thrilled with awe 
at the greatness of the issues thus unfolded, and 
with the moral inevitableness of the result. In this 
sense of awe the emotions of fear and pity are 


blended. 


We can now see that the essential tragic effect 
depends on maintaining the intimate alliance be- 
tween pity and fear. According to Aristotle, not 
pity alone should be evoked by tragedy, as many 
moderns have held;’ not pity or fear, for which 
Corneille argued ;? not pity and ‘admiration,’ which 
is the modification under which the Aristotelian 


pédrov 7 ws yeyovds. (For tovs ovvar. cyyjp. cf. Poet. xvii. 1.) 
It may be remarked that there is no allusion in the Rhetoric to 
$oBos as awakened in the drama. 

l eg. Schiller in his essay On Tragic Art. Elsewhere in his 
letters and other writings he sometimes speaks of fear as well as 
pity ; but his fear is not the Aristotelian fear; it is merely the 
apprehension felt while the terrible event is still in the future, a 
fear which becomes pity after the event. 

In ancient tragedy fear was a powerful and necessary factor. 
In modern tragedy—with the exception of Shakespeare—pity 
predominates over fear. In the eighteenth century fear was 
almost entirely eliminated. 

2 Corneille, Discours ii. De la Tragédie. He thinks he is 
supported by Aristotle in this view. ‘I suffit selon lui (Aristote) 
de Yun des deux pour faire cette purgation, avec cette différence 
toutefois, que la pitié n’y peut arriver sans la crainte, et que la 
crainte peut y parvenir sans la pitié,’ But, as has been already 
shown, there may be pity without fear in the Aristotelian sense. 
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phrase finds currency in the Elizabethan writers. 
The requirement of Aristotle is pity and fear.” He 
would no doubt allow that in some tragedies the 
primary and predominant impression is fear, in 
others pity. He would probably go farther and say 
that an inferior tragedy may excite one only of the 
two emotions generally called tragic.? But the full 
tragic effect requires the union of the two, nor can 


1 eg. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The high and 
excellent Tragedy . . . that with stirring the affects of admiration 
and commiseration teacheth the uncertainty of the world... / 

2 The twofold emotion is recognised in Plato, Phaedr. 268 0, 
ti 8 ei LopoxrAct ad mporeAPov kal Evpuridyn tis é€you, as 
eTITTATAL TEL TPLKPOU TPaypaTOS PHTELS TappHKELS TOLELV Kat 
Tept peyaddov mavy opuxpas, dtav te BotvAnTae oiktpds, Kat 
tovvavtiov ab oBepas Kal dmeAntixkds «7.4. Ton 5355, 
KaopO yap Exdarore adtovs dvwbev ard Tod Biyatos KatovTds 
te kal Sewvov éuBAerovtas Kal ovvOapPovvtas Tors eyopévors. 
In Rep. iii. 387 B—D, pity and fear are both mentioned among the 
effects produced by ‘ Homer and the other poets, pity being caused 
by sympathy with others who experience ra poBepd. In Rep. x. 
605 p—606B pity alone is specified as awakened by ‘Homer or 
one of the tragedians.’ 

8 In the passages where ‘pity or fear’ occurs instead of 
‘pity and fear’ the disjunctive particle retains its proper force. 
In Poet, xi. 4 the reference is to the effect of a special kind of 
avayvépwrrs combined with mepiréreva rather than to the total 
impression of the tragedy: 7 yap TovatTy dvayvepirs Kat 
mepumerera 1) eAeov eer 7) PdBov, olwy mpdewv 7) Tpaywdia 
pipnows trdxecrar. Again in xiii, 2 we read, od yap poBepdv 
ovde éAeewov TovTo: ote yap PirdvOpwrov ovre éXeewvov odTE 
poBepdv eore: odre edeov odte PdBov (éxou av): ovrEe deed 
ovte foPepov éotar TO ovpBaivoy: i.e. none of the plots here 
referred to has a single element of tragedy, much less can the full 
tragic effect be thus produced, - 
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the distinctive function of tragedy as katharsis 
be discharged otherwise. 

In the phrase of the anonymous fragment, ‘On 
Comedy,’’ which appears to contain some genuine 
Aristotelian tradition, ‘tragedy seeks to blend fear 
with pity in due proportion’ (4) tpayedia cuppetplay 
Bérer éxew tod poBov). Pity, as Bernays explains, 
through its kinship with fear, is preserved from 
eccentricity and sentimentalism. Fear, through 
its alliance with pity, is divested of a narrow 
selfishness, of the vulgar terror which is inspired 
by personal danger.’ A self-absorbed anxiety or 
alarm makes us incapable of sympathy with others. 
In this sense ‘fear casts out pity.’* Tragic fear, 
though it may send an inward shudder through 
the blood, does not paralyse the mind or stun the 


1 Printed by Vahlen and Susemihl at the end of their editions 
of the Poetics, and commented on in detail by Bernays, pp. 142 sqq. 

2 Voltaire quotes with approval the observation of Saint- 
Evremont that in French tragedy tenderness takes the place of 
pity and surprise the place of fear. ‘It cannot be denied,’ he says, 
‘that Saint-Evremont has put his finger on the secret sore of the 
French theatre.’ The idea of fear, again, was frequently that of 
mere terror, Thus in France in the seventeenth century the con- 
ception of the tragic had come to be the union of the sentimental 
and the horrible. 

3 Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 21, To yap Sewvdv erepov Tov EAcetvovd Kat 
€kkpovoeTiKov Tov éA€ov, added as a comment on the story told in 
Herod. iii. 14. Cf. ii. 8.1385 b 33, od yap éAcotow of éexrerAny- 
pévor Sid, 76 etvas mpds TH oikelp wdOer. King Lear, Act v. Se. 3, 
‘This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, | Touches 
us not with pity,’ 
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sense, as does the direct vision of some impending 
calamity. And the reason is that this fear, unlike 
the fear of common reality, is based on an imagin- 
ative union with another’s life. The spectator is. 
lifted out of himself. He becomes one with the 
tragic sufferer, and through him with humanity at 
large. One effect of the drama, said Plato, is that 
through it a man becomes many, instead of one; 
it makes him lose his proper personality in a 
pantomimic instinct, and so prove false to him- 
self. Aristotle might reply: True; he passes 
out of himself, but it is through the enlarging 
power of sympathy. He forgets his own petty 
sufferings. He quits the narrow sphere of the 
individual. He identifies himself with the fate of 
mankind. 

We are here brought back to Aristotle’s theory 
of poetry as a representation of the universal. 
Tragedy exemplifies with concentrated power this 
highest function of the poetic art. The characters 
it depicts, the actions and fortunes of the persons. 
with whom it acquaints us, possess a typical 
and universal value. The artistic unity of plot, 
binding together the several parts of the play in 
close inward coherence, reveals the law of human 
destiny, the causes and effects of suffering. The 
incidents which thrill us are intensified in their 
effect, when to the shock of surprise is added the 
discovery that each thing as it has happened could 
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not be otherwise ; 1t stands in organic relation to 
what has gone before. There is a combination of 
the inevitable and the unexpected.!' Pity and fear 
awakened in connexion with these larger aspects 
of human suffering, and kept in close alliance with 
one another, become universalised emotions. What 
is purely personal and self-regarding drops away. 
The spectator who is brought face to face with 
erander sufferings than his own experiences a 
sympathetic ecstasy, or lifting out of himself. It 
is precisely in this transport of feeling, which 
carries a man beyond his individual self, that the 
distinctive tragic pleasure resides. Pity and fear 
are purged of the impure element which clings to 
them in life. In the glow of tragic excitement 
these feelings are so transformed that the net 
result is a noble emotional satisfaction. 

The katharsis, viewed as a refining process, 
may have primarily implied no more to Aristotle 
than the expulsion of the disturbing element, 
namely, the pain,’ which enters into pity and fear 
when aroused by real objects. The mere fact of 
such an expulsion would have supplied him with 


1 Poet. ix. 11, where the point lies in the union of rapa tHVv 
-dd€ay with du’ GAAnAa. 
2 Cf. Plut. Symp. Qu. iii. 8 (in reference to the musical katharsvs), 
dorep 7 Opnvwdéa Kal 6 éritHSevos adAds ev Gpxy TAO0S Kuve? Kal 
ETE a 7 PXD 
4 > /, / > | \ > ed oy ‘ 
ddKpvov exParr«KL, Tpoayav be TYV Wuxnv €LS OLKTOV OVUTW KATA 
puxpoy é€atpet Kat dvaXioxes TO AVTNTLKOV—aA_ passage 
which is also instructive as to the kathartic method generally. 
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a point of argument against Plato, in addition to 
the main line of reply above indicated! In the 
Philebus Plato had described the mixed (juxeicas) 
or impure (d«dé@aprov) pleasures as those which 
have in them an alloy of pain; and the pleasure 
of tragedy was stated to be of the mixed order.? 
The Aristotelian theory asserts that the emotions 
on which tragedy works do indeed in real life 
contain a large admixture of pain, but that by 
artistic treatment the painful element is ex- 
pelled or overpowered. 

In the foregoing pages, however, we have 
carried the analysis a step farther, and shown how 
and why the pain gives way to pleasure. ‘The sting 
of the pain, the disquiet and unrest, arise from the 
selfish element which in the world of reality clings 
to these emotions. The pain is expelled when the 
taint of egoism is removed. If it is objected that 
the notion of universalising the emotions and 
ridding them of an intrusive element that belongs 
to the sphere of the accidental and individual, is 
a modern conception, which we have no warrant for 
attributing to Aristotle, we may reply that if this 
is not what Aristotle meant, it is at least the 

1 See pp. 245-6. 

2 Phil. 50 B, pyvber d) viv 6 AéSyos Hyuiv ev Ophvois te Kal &v 
Tpayydiats, pr Tots Spdpacu povov GAXA& tH Tod Biov Evprdcy 
tpayodia Kal kwpwdia, Abras Hdovais dpa Kepdvyvveba1, Kat év 


dXrXous 8) prptos. Cf. 48a, tds ye Tpayixds Oewphoes, Stay 
dpa xalpovres kAGWOL 
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natural outcome of his doctrine; to this conclusion 
his general theory of poetry points. 

_ Let us assume, then, that the tragic katharsis 
involves not only the idea of an emotional relief, 
but the further idea of the purifying of the 
emotions so relieved. In accepting this interpre- 
tation we do not ascribe to tragedy a direct moral 
purpose and influence. Tragedy, according to the 
definition, acts on the feelings, not on the will. It 
does not make men better, though it removes certain 
hindrances to virtue. The refining of passion 
under temporary and artificial excitement is still 
far distant from moral improvement. Aristotle 
would probably admit that indirectly the drama 
_ has a moral influence in enabling the emotional 
system to throw off some perilous stuff, certain 
elements of feeling, which, if left to themselves, 
might develop dangerous energy and impede the 
free play of those vital functions on which the 
exercise of virtue depends. The excitation of 
noble emotions will probably in time exert an 
effect upon the will. But whatever may be the 
indirect effect of the repeated operation of the 
katharsis, we may confidently say that Aristotle 
in his definition of tragedy is thinking, not of 
any such remote result, but of the immediate 
end of the art, of the aesthetic function it 
fulfils. 

It is only under certain conditions of art that 
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the homoeopathic cure of pity and fear by similar 
emotions is possible. Fear cannot be combined 
with the proper measure of pity unless the sub- 
ject-matter admits of being universalised. The 
dramatic action must be so significant, and its 
meaning capable of such extension, that through 
it we can discern the higher laws which rule the 
world. The private life of an individual, tragic as 
it may be in its inner quality, has never been 
made the subject of the highest tragedy. Its con- 
sequences are not of far-reaching importance ; it 
does not move the imagination with sufficient 
power. Within the limited circle of a bourgeois 
society a great action is hardly capable of being 
unfolded. A parochial drama, like that of Ibsen, 
where the hero struggles against the cramping 
conditions of his normal life, sometimes with all 
the ardour of aspiring hope, more often in the spirit 
of egoistic self-assertion which mistakes the measure 
of the individual’s powers, can hardly rise to tragic 
dignity. We are conscious of a too narrow stage, 
of a confined outlook, and of squalid motives under- 
lying even conduct which is invested with a certain 
air of grandeur. The play moves on the flat levels 
of existence. The characters are unequal to the 
task imposed on them; and though we may find 
room for human pity in witnessing failure and 
foiled hopes, still it is commonplace and gloomy 
failure. No one can question the skill in dramatic 
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construction and the stirring interest of Ibsen’s 
plays, but the depressing sense of the trivial cannot 
be shaken off, and the action always retains traces 
of an inherent littleness which hinders the awaken- 
ing of tragic fear,—still more of that solemnity and 
awe which is the final feeling left by genuine 
tragedy. Some quality of greatness in the situation 
as well as in the characters appears to be all but 
indispensable, if we are to be raised above the 
individual suffering and experience a calming 
instead of a disquieting feeling at the close. The 
tragic katharsis requires that suffering shall be 
exhibited in one of its comprehensive aspects; that 
the deeds and fortunes of the actors shall attach 
themselves to larger issues, and the spectator him- 
self be lifted above the special case and brought 
face to face with universal law and the divine plan 
of the world. 

In order that an emotion may be not only 
excited but also allayed,—that the tumult of the 
mind may be resolved into a pleasurable calm,— 
the emotion stirred by a fictitious representation 
must divest itself of its purely selfish and material 
elements, and become part of a new order of things. 
It is perhaps for this reason that love in itself 
is hardly a tragic motive. The more exclusive and 
self-absorbed a passion is, the more does it resist 
kathartic treatment. The feelings excited must 
have their basis in the permanent and objective 
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realities of life, and be independent of individual 
caprice or sentiment. In the ordinary novel the 
passion of love in its egoistic and self-centred 
interest does not admit of being generalised, or 
its story enlarged into a typical and independent 
action. The rare cases where a love story is truly 
tragic go to prove the point which is here enforced. 
In Romeo and Juliet the tragedy does not lie 
merely in the unhappy ending of a tale of true 
love. Certain other conditions, beyond those 
which contribute to give a dramatic interest, are 
required to produce the tragic effect. There is the 
feud of the two houses, whose high place in the 
commonwealth makes their enmity an affair of 
public concern. The lovers in their new-found 
rapture act in defiance of all external obligations. 
The elemental force and depth of their passion 
bring them into collision with the fabric of the 
society to which they belong. Their tragic doom 
quickly closes in upon them. Yet even in death 
the consequences of their act extend beyond the 
sphere of the individual. Over the grave of their 
love the two houses are reconciled. 

Tragedy, as it has been here explained, satisfies 
a universal human need. The fear and pity on 
and through which it operates are not, as some 
have maintained, rare and abnormal emotions. All 
men, as Aristotle says, are susceptible to them, 

1 Pol. v. (viii) 7: 1342 a 5-7. 
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some persons Im an overpowering measure, For 
the modern, as for the ancient world, they are still 
among the primary instincts; always present, if 
below the surface, and ready to be called into 
activity.! The Greeks, from temperament, circum- 
stances, and religious beliefs, may have been more 
sensitive to their influence than we are, and more 
likely to suffer from them in a morbid form. 
Greek tragedy, indeed, in its beginnings was but a 
wild religious excitement, a bacchic ecstasy. This 
aimless ecstasy was brought under artistic law. 
It was ennobled by objects worthy of an ideal 
emotion. The poets found out how the transport 
of human pity and human fear might, under the 
excitation of art, be dissolved in joy, and the pain 
escape in the purified tide of human sympathy. 


1 Of. Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, Ed. 3, pp. 154~5, 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DRAMATIC UNITIES 


‘Unrry of plot does not,’ says Aristotle,’ ‘as some 
persons think, consist in the unity of the hero. For 
infinitely various are the incidents in one man’s life 
which cannot be reduced to unity; and so, too, 
there are many actions of one man out of which we 
cannot make one action. Heénce the error, as it 
appears, of all poets who have composed a Heracleid, 
a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They imagine 
that as Heracles was one man, the story of Heracles 
must also be a unity.’ Such is the principle laid 
down for tragedy in ch. vii., and Homer is there 
held up as the true model even to the tragedian. 
Precisely the same principle is affirmed of epic 
poetry in ch. xxiii, where it is added that unity 
of time, like unity of person, does not of itself 
bind events into a unity.” Not only epics like the 
Achilleid of Statius offend against this funda- 
mental principle, but also many modern dramas 
in which the life and character of the hero become 


l Poet, viii. 1. 2 Poet. xxiii, 1-4, 
274 
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the ultimate motive, and a biographical or his- 
torical interest takes the place of the dramatic 
interest. 

The first requirement of a tragedy is Unity of 
Action.’ Unity in Aristotle is the principle of 
limit, without which an object loses itself in the 
arepov, the region of the undefined, the indeter- 
minate, the accidental. By means of unity the 
plot becomes individual and also intelligible. The 
greater the unity, the more perfect will it be as 
a concrete and individual thing; at the same time 
it will gain in universality and typical quality.’ 

The Unity of the tragic action is, again, an 
organic unity, an inward principle which reveals 
itself in the form of an outward whole.’ It is 
opposed indeed to plurality, but not opposed to 
the idea of manifoldness and variety; for simple 
as it is in one sense, it admits of all the complexity 
of vital phenomena. The whole (édcv) in which it 
is manifested is complete (réAcvov) * in its parts, the 


1 For the meaning of rpa£us, ‘action,’ see pp. 123 and 334 sqq. 

2 In Prob. xviii. 9.917 b 8 sqq., the pleasure derived from a 
Unity is ultimately resolved into the fact that it is yvwpuydrepor : 
Sia Ti Tote TOV taTopLOV NdioV dKovopev TOV TEL EV DUVET THKULOV 
) TOV Tept TOAAG mpaypaTtevopevov 3 7 Sidts Tols yvopipwréepors 
parXov 7 powé XOpev Kal 9Lov avTOV aKovopev * yvwpyotepov d€ 
éor. Td wpirpévov Tod dopiatov. Td pev ody ev dpiorat, TA bé 
aoXXa TOU direipov peTeXet. 

3 Poet. ch. vii. (7d dXov), ch. vill. (76 ev): supra pp. 186 sqq. 

4 In the definition of tragedy (Poet. vi. 2) we have reAcias 
mpafews, in vii. 2 Tedeias Kat Ans mpdfews. So in xxiii. 1 epic 
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parts themselves being arranged in a fixed order 
(réés),' and structurally related so that none can 
be removed, none transposed, without disturbing 
the organism.’ Within the single and complete 
action which constitutes the unity of a tragedy, 
the successive incidents are connected together 
by an inward and causal bond,—by the law of 
necessary and probable sequence on which Aristotle 
is never tired of insisting. 

Again, a certain magnitude (éyeOos) is indis- 
pensable for the harmonious evolution of a whole 
such as is here described. This is frequently 
affirmed by Aristotle. As a biological law it 
applies to the healthy life and growth of all 


organic structures.? It is also an artistic law, 


poetry is wept piav mpagiv ddAnv Kat teAclav. A perfect ddov is 
necessarily réAXevov, In Phys. iii. 6. 207 a 7 sqq. dAov and rédevov 
are opposed to dzreipov, and the two words declared to be almost 
equivalent in meaning: depov pev obv eotiv od Kata mooor 
AapBavovow det te AaBely eotw ew. od Se pydev eEw, TodT’ 
éxtl Tédevov Kat dAov+ otTw yap dpifoueOa 75 Srov, ob pmbev 
amertiv, otov dvOpwrov dAov 7 KiBwrov: ib. 18, ddrAov b€ Kat 
TéAciov 7) Td adTd Taprav 7 otveyyus THY piow eotiv. Plato, 
Parm, 157d, évds Tivos, 0 Kadovpev ddov, €& dravTwv ev TéAELOVv 
yeyovds, TobTov popsov av 7d pdpvov etn. 

1 Of. Plat. Gorg. 5038, (every craftsman and artist) eis raéuw 
TWa ExaoTos ExarTov TiOnoW 0 av TiOH, Kal mporavayKafer TO 
eTepov TH ETEpW TpEToV TE Elvat Kal apuoTTE, ews av Td Grav 
TUTTHTAL TETAYMEVOV TE KAL KEKOTPNMEVOV TpPAy UA. 

2 Poet. viii. 4, peratifepevov Tivds pepovs 7) ddatpovpevov Sia 
péeper Oar (2 Scahopeta Gas or SiapOeiper Oar) Kal Kivetr Oat Td GAov. 

3 De Anim. ii, 4. 416 a 16, tov 6é dice cumotapevov TavTOV 


éori mépas Kal Adyos peyeHous Te Kal avéyrews: de Gen. Anim 
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expressing one of the first conditions of organic 
beauty.* In this latter sense it is emphasised in 
chapter vil. of the Poetics. An object is unfit for 
artistic representation if it is infinitely large or 
infinitesimally small.? On this principle a whole 
such as the Trojan war, ‘ though it has a beginning 
and an end,’ is too vast in its compass even for epic 
treatment; it cannot be grasped by the mind, and 
incurs the risk attaching to any roAvpepis mpakis, of 
becoming a series of detached scenes or incidents.* 
Aristotle wisely avoids attempting to lay down 
any very precise rules as to the possible length to 
which a play may be extended. What he does say 
on the subject is marked by much sobriety and good 
sense. He rejects as inartistic any reference to the 
outward and accidental conditions of stage repre- 
sentation.* He falls back on the law of beauty as 


ii. 6.745 a5, eats yap Te ace Tois (how Tépas TOU peyéOous. 
The same principle applies to a wéAs, Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 35, 
zy. Ee x / 4 if oy \ om a” 

GAN éote Te Kal rodeo peyefovs pétpov, doTep Kai TOV GAAwV 
Travtwv, (gov putav opyavev. Pol. viii. (v.) 3. 1302 b 34, domep 
copa ek pepov cbykertar Kal Set avédver Gar avadroyoy, iva pévy 

© 

cuppetpia, . . . oUTw kal Tous K.T.d. 

1 Poet. vii. 4, ere 8 érel 7d Kaddv Kal (ov Kal drav tpaypa 0 
TVVETTHKEV EK TLVOV OD pOvoY TatTa TeTaypEeva Set Every GAAG Kal 
uA 6. € , XN X\ , aN Ct ib ii ee XN c / & 
péyebos trapxew pay TO TvXOV K.T.A. . ib. 7, det pev 6 peilwv 

Le , lal / > 4 > \ \ XQ 7, 0 
(sc. pvOos) pexpe Tod civdnAos civas KaAAiwv éoti Kata TO pEeyeHos. 
Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34, 61d kat woAuy Fs peta peyeOous 6 Aex Geis 
Spos brapxes, TavTnv eivar KaAAioTHY avayKatov. 
2 Poet. vii, 4-5: supra, p. 187. 
3 Poet. xxiii. 3. 
4 Poet. vii. 6, TOD pyKovs pos <O> pev mpds TOds ayavas Kat 


A 4 > lal / > / 
TYV ais Onow Ov TNS TEXVNS €OTLYV, 
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governing a work of art, and—intimately related 
to this—on men’s normal powers of memory and 
enjoyment. The whole, he says, must be of such 
dimensions that the memory or mind’s eye can 
embrace and retain it.’ The more truly artistic 
principle, however, is that which is stated in 
ch. vii. 7. A play should be of a magnitude 
sufficient to allow room for the natural develop- 
ment of the story. The action must evolve itself 
freely and fully, and the decisive change of fortune 
come about through the causal sequence of events.” 

This rule holds good of the two varieties of 
plot that are afterwards distinguished,—of the 
amd mpakis, where the action proceeds on a simple 
and undeviating course from start to finish; and 
of the werdeypévn mpafis—preferred by Aristotle 
as intensifying the tragic emotions—where the 
catastrophe is worked out by the surprises of 
Recognition (dvayryepiors) and Reversal of the Situ- 
ation (7epuréreva);* these surprises, however, being 
themselves woven into the tissue of the plot,* and 

1 With evpuvnpdvevrov (ch. vii. 5) as a limit of péeyeOos in 
the tragic pvOos cf. xxiii. 3, evovvorros, and xxiv. 3, SivacOas 
yap det ovvopacGar tiv dpyjv Kat 7d TEAos in regard to epic 
poetry. 

2 Poet. vii. 7, os 5€ darAOs Siopicavtas ciretv, ev dow peyeOer 
Kata Td €ikds 7) TO dvayKkaiov épejs yryvopevwy cvpBaiver eis 
evtuxiav ex Svotuxias 7) €& evtvxias cis SvoTvyiay petaBdrXew, 
tkavos Spos erty TOU peyéeOous, 

3 Poet. x. 1-2. For repuéreva see xi. 1 and infra, pp. 329-31. 

4 Ib. x. 3, ratdra dé bel yuver Oar e& adtis THs ovoeTdcews Tod 
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discovered in the light of the event to be the 
inevitable, though unexpected, consequences of all 
that has preceded. The devs, the unravelling or 
Dénouement of the plot, must, as we are told, 
in every case ‘arise out of the plot  itself,’’ 
not by recourse to the Deus ex Machina or to 
the play of accident—a warning the need of 
which is proved by the whole history of the 
stage. ‘What did she die of?’ was asked con- 
cerning one of the characters in a bad tragedy. 
‘Of what? of the fifth act,’ was the reply. 
Lessing, who tells the story, adds* that ‘in very 
truth the fifth act is an ugly evil disease that 
carries off many a one to whom the first four acts 
promised a longer life.’ 

Let us now look a little more closely into 
Aristotle’s conception of a ‘whole,’ as the term is 
appled to the tragic action. 

‘A whole,’ he says, ‘is that which has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end’; and each of these terms is 
then defined. ‘A beginning is that which does 
not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
podov, .. . Siaheper yap mord td yiyverOor tdéde bia Tdbe 7 
peta. TAOE. 

1 Poet. ix, 11. 

2 Poet. xv. 7, pavepov otv dte kal tas Avoes TOV piOwv e€ 
avtod Set tod prov crpPaivev x.t.A, Cf. the censure passed 
ch. xvi. 4 on the mode in which Orestes is discovered by 
Iphigenia in Eur. I. 7, éxeivos 6€ aitds Aéyer & PotAeTar 6 
mountijs GAN’ ovx 6 pvOos. 

3 Lessing, Hamb. Dram., Trans, (Bohn) p. 238. 
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but after which something naturally is or comes 
to be. An end, on the contrary, is_ that 
which itself naturally follows some other thing, 
either by necessity, or as a rule, but has nothing 
following it. A middle is that which follows 
something as some other thing follows it.’* 
Some difficulties have been felt with respect to 
these definitions. How, it is said, can a begin- 
ning be causally unconnected with what precedes ? 
Do the opening scenes of a tragedy stand apart 
from the rest of the hero’s career? Is nothing 
implied as to his previous history ? 

The answer would appear to be of this kind. 
The beginning of a drama is, no doubt, the natural 
sequel of something else. Still it must not carry 
us back in thought to all that has gone before. 
Antecedent events do not thrust themselves on us 
in an unending series. Certain facts are necessarily 
given. We do not trace each of these facts back 


oe / 

1 Poet, vii. 3, GAov O€ eotiv Td Exo apyijv Kal péecov kat 
tedevtHv. apyn € é€otw 6 avTd pev pa && avdyKyns pet GAAO 
2 / cp ee Bera ie v4 4 & BI / si by 
éoriv, pet exeivo 5 erepov wépuxev evar 1) yiver Oar: TedevTH dé 

> P, a > > > 
TOVVaVTioV O avTd peT GAO TéepuKeEV Eivas 1) EE aVdYKNS 1) WS ert 

7 a \ Le) 
To Odd, peta Se ToDTO GAXo oddev perov Se 6 Kal adTo pet GAXO 

nN + are lal ¢ p 
Kat pet exetvo eTrepov. Cf. Plat. Parm. 145 4, ti 5€; dAov dv otk 
> ‘\ nn ” \ J \ / nv ©? / e » 
apxXyv av exo Kal pérov Kal TehevTHV; 1) oldv TE Te GAOV efvae 
7 Les) 7 . 
avev TpLoVv TOUTwWY ; s0153C. Sophist 244 B, et Tolvuv drov éaTiv, 

LOD of 
. TOLOUTOV ‘ye Ov TO dv péTOV TE Kal eoYaTa Exel, TAVTA SE EXOV 
A > / , ” . 
TAT avayKn pepy exev. The opposite holds good of 7d dmetpov : 

» € ‘ \ ” 4 > 

Phileb, 31 B, ydovn Se dreipds Te adT? Kal Tov pare dpynv pare 
, ta 4 > e ~ 
pera pate TES Ev GLTO ad EavTOD EXOVTOS . . . ‘'YEVOUS. 
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to its origin, or follow the chain of cause and effect 
ad infintum.’ If we did, the drama would become 
an endless retrograde movement. A play must 
begin at some definite point, and at some definite 
point it must end. It is for the poet to see that 
the action is complete in itself, and that neither 
the beginning nor the end is arbitrarily chosen. 
Within the dramatic action, a strict sequence of 
cause and effect is prescribed ; but the causal chain 
must not be indefinitely extended outwards. 

The definition of the ‘middle’ as ‘that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it,’ 
looks at first sight mere tautology : but the context 
shows that the word ‘follows’ here marks a causal, 
not a purely temporal sequence. The idea is that 


1 So Teichmiiller (Arist. Forsch. i. 54, 250) rightly, in defending 
the reading pi) €€ dvdyxns in the definition of dpy# against the 
proposed transposition €£ avéyxns py. The latter reading, ‘that 
which necessarily does not follow something else, would, as he 
says, describe the absolute beginning, the mp@tov kuvodv, whereas 
Aristotle here wishes, to denote a relative beginning, that which 
follows other things in time, but not as a necessary consequence. 

He adds, however, that the reason Aristotle insists on this 
relative beginning is that tragedy is within the sphere of freedom : 
it must be begun by an act of free will. It seems most un- 
likely that anything of the sort is in Aristotle’s mind. On the 
other hand, it is true that the Greek tragedians do generally make 
the action begin at a point where the human will has free play. 
This is a striking feature in Sophocles’ treatment of the legends. 
Dark or superhuman forces may be at work in the antecedents of 
the play, but within the tragedy there is human will in action. 
The Ajax, the Philoctetes, the Oedipus Tyrannus, and the Oedipus 
Coloneus are examples, 
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the ‘middle’ unlike the ‘beginning’ stands in 
causal relation to what goes before, and unlike the 
‘end’ is causally connected with what follows. 
There is no attempt to mark at what point in 
the development of the play the ‘middle’ is to 
be placed. The purpose of the definitions is 
to exclude beginnings which require something to 
precede them, endings which do not conclude the 
action, and middles which stand alone, unconnected 
either with the beginning or the end. We have 
here an emphatic condemnation of that kind of 
plot which Aristotle calls ‘ epeisodic’ (érescodue8ns), 
where the scenes follow one another without the 
inward connexion of the eixos or dvayxaiov.. A 
succession of stirring scenes does not make a 
tragedy ; and it is just this truth that Euripides 
is apt to forget when, instead of creating a well- 
articulated whole, he often delights to substitute 
pathetic effects, striking situations, rapid contrasts 
and surprises. : 

These definitions, however, like so many in 
the Poetics, have reference to the ideal tragedy; 
they are not to be taken as a rule to which all 
Greek plays conform. This will account for the 
inconsistency between the account here given of 
the ‘ beginning,’ and the account in ch. xviii. of the 
Complication (Séo1) and Dénouement (dvs) of 
the tragic plot. The Complication is that group 

1 Poeiax. 10. Cf) pais8 mote: 1: 
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of events which precedes the decisive turn of 
fortune ; the Dénowement is that group of events 
which follows it. In strictness, and according to 
the definition of ch. vi, the ‘beginning’ of the 
play should be also the ‘beginning’ of the Com- 
plication. But the Complication, according to 
ch. xvii, frequently includes ta é&w6ev,—certain 
incidents external to the action proper, but pre- 
supposed in the drama and affecting the develop- 
ment of the piece. With plays before him like the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and the Ajax, Aristotle even 
at the cost of slight inconsistency admits such 
external incidents to form part of the dramatic 
entanglement. It is in some measure owing to 
this practice of the Greek theatre that an ancient 
tragedy often resembles the concluding acts of a 
modern play. It begins almost at the climax: 
the action proper is highly compressed and con- 
centrated, and forms the last moment of a larger 
action hastening to its close.’ 

If the analytical method of Aristotle in ch. vi., 
and his artificial isolation of the several elements 


1 Poet. xviii. 1, Ta pev eEwbev kal eva Tov eowGev ToAAGKIS 7 
déors, 7d d€ Aourdy 7) Advous (where, however, Ueberweg’s trans- 
position, Ta pev eEwOev roAAdKis Kal evia TOV eowGev 1) déors, if 
not absolutely necessary, gives the more natural order of the words). 

2 Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘The Ancients. . . set 
the audience, as it were, at the post where the race is to be con- 
cluded ; and, saving them the tedious expectation of seeing the 
poet set out and ride the beginning of the course, you behold him 
not till he is in sight of the goal, and just upon you.’ 
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of tragedy, are in themselves liable to mislead the 
reader, the rules of chapters vii. and vii. ought to 
correct any erroneous impression that may arise. 
The thought that here stands out above all others 
is that of the organic structure of the drama. 
Further, it becomes apparent that the recurring 
phrase of- the Poetics, ciotaci (or atvOecws) Tov 
tpaypatwv, does not denote a mechanical piecing 
together of incidents, but a vital union of the 
parts.’ But, it may be asked, how is the organic 
unity revealed? From what point of view can we 
most clearly realise it ? 

If we have rightly apprehended the general tenor 
of Aristotle’s teaching in the Poetecs, unity—he 
would say—is manifested mainly in two ways. 
First, in the causal connexion that binds together 
the several parts of a play,—the thoughts, the 
emotions, the decisions of the will, the external 
events being inextricably interwoven. Secondly, 
in the fact that the whole series of events, with all 
the moral forces that are brought into collision, 
are directed to a single end. The action as it 
advances converges on a definite point. The 
thread of purpose running through it becomes 
more marked. All minor effects are subordinated 
to the sense of an ever-growing unity. The end is 
linked to the beginning with inevitable certainty, 
and in the end we discern the meaning of the 

1 Of. p. 347, 
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whole— 70 tédr0s péyiotov drdvrwv.' In this 
powerful and concentrated impression lies the 
supreme test of unity. 

Aristotle’s conception of the unity of plan 
essential to the drama could not be much better 
summed up than in the following extract from 
Lowell :’°—‘In a play we not only expect a 
succession of scenes, but that each scene should 
lead, by a logic more or less stringent, if not to 
the next, at any rate to something that is to 
follow, and that all should contribute their frac- 
tion of impulse towards the inevitable catastrophe. 
That is to say, the structure should be organic, 
with a necessary and harmonious connexion and 
relation of parts, and not merely mechanical, with 
an arbitrary or haphazard joining of one part to 
another. It is in the former sense alone that any 
production can be called a work of art.’ 3 

The general law of unity laid down in the 
Poetics for an epic poem is almost the same as for 
the drama ;* but the drama forms a more compact 
and serried whole. Its events are in more direct 
relation with the development of character; its 
incidents are never incidents and nothing more. 
The sequence of the parts is more inevitable— 


1 Poet. vi. 10. 

2 J. R. Lowell, The Old English Dramatists, p. 55, 

3 In the Poetics the epic is treated chiefly from the point of 
view of the drama; in Dryden’s dramatic criticism the converse 
holds good. 
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morally more inevitable—than in a story where 
the external facts and events have an independent 
value of theirown. And though the modern drama, 
unlike the ancient, aspires to a certain epic fulness 
of treatment, it cannot violate the determining 
conditions of dramatic form. 

The epic, being of wider compass, can admit many 
episodes, which serve to fill in the pauses of the 
action, or diversify the interest.’ They give what 
Aristotle calls wov«dla,? embellishment and variety 
to the narrative. The epic moreover advances 
slowly, and introduces ‘retarding’ incidents,— 
incidents by which the Dénouement is delayed, 
and the mental strain for the time relieved, only 
to be intensified again when the climax comes. 
Further, owing to the number of its minor actions, 
the epic, while keeping its essential unity, contains 
the plots of many tragedies; in the phrase of Aris- 
totle, it 1s oAvpvOos:* whereas the drama rejects 
this multiplicity of incidents ; it is of closer tissue, 
pressing forward to an end which controls its entire 
structure. By the very conditions also of dramatic 
representation a play cannot, except through the 


1 Poet. xxiii, 3, ereurodious ofs SiadapBaver (cf. Lat. ‘ distinguit ’) 
tiv Toimow. xxiv. 4, 7d petaBdAXew Tov GKobovTa Kal éreurodiobVv 
dvopotous éreurodiots. 

2 Poet. xxiii. 3. 

8 Poet. xviii. 4, xpn S€ brep eipyrar modAdKis pepvjoOas Kat 
pi Tovey erorouKdy cboTHnpa Tpaywdiav.  éromowKov S& Aéyw Td 
trohbpvOov K.7.A, 
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mouth of messengers or by similar means, place 
before us other than successive events. The epic, 
by virtue of its narrative form, can describe actions 
that are simultaneous." Thus the Odyssey, after 
a long interval, resumes the main story, which had 
been left in suspense ; simultaneous and collateral 
incidents are narrated with much fulness of detail, 
and the scattered threads bound together in the 
unity of a single and accelerating action. 

The action, then, of the drama is concentrated, 
while that of the epic is large and manifold. The 
primary difference of form is here a governing 
fact in the development of the two varieties of 
poetry. The epic is a story of the past, the drama 
a representation in the present. The epic story- 
teller can take his time; his imagination travels 
backward to a remote distance and there expatiates 
at will. He surveys the events of a past which 
is already a closed book. If he happens to be the 
rhapsodist of an early society, he and his audience 
alike have time immeasurable at their command, 
he to tell, and they to listen. ‘ Behold,’ says King 
Alcinous in the Odyssey, ‘the night is of great 
length unspeakable, and the time for sleep in the 
hall is not yet; tell me therefore of those wondrous 


1 Poet. xxiv. 4, éyer 6¢ . . . modd te 7) Eromoria idvov dud 7d 
> QA ~ rg x >’ ve o a AAG va 
év pev TH Tpaywoig pn evdexerOar dua mpartopeva TOAAG pépy) 
pupeto Oa GAXG 7d ert THs TKHVAS Kal TOV broKpiTOV [Epos pOvoV* 
> A a3 tf Ni \ ua > ” XXd , o A 
év Se 7H eromouig, 1d, TO Oujynow etvar exte TOAAG pep apa. Toveiv 
TEpaLvopueva. 
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deeds. I could abide even till the bright dawn, so 
long as thou couldst endure to rehearse me these 
woes of thine in the hall.’ That is the true temper 
of the epic audience. They will listen through the 
night, and next day desire to take up the tale again. 

The conditions of the drama are the opposite of 
all this. The spectacle of an action evolving itself 
in the present is very different from the leisurely 
recital of an event that has happened in the past. 
The impressions are more vivid in proportion to 
their nearness. Nay, so vivid do they become that 
the spectator, living in the present, becomes almost 
one with the hero whose fortunes he follows. He 
is impatient to see the sequel: he cannot listen to 
long stories, to adventures unconnected with that 
in which the central interest lies. The action which 
rivets his attention is hastening towards its goal. 
By the very fact that the dramatic struggle and 
catastrophe take place before his eyes, the action 
gains a rapidity, partly dramatic, partly lyric, that 
is alien to the epic poem. 

The only dramatic Unity enjoined by Aristotle 
is Unity of Action. It is strange that this should 
still need to be repeated. So inveterate, however, 
is a literary tradition, once it has been established 
under the sanction of high authority, that we still 
find the ‘Three Unities’ spoken of in popular 
writings as a rule of the Poetics. 

1 Qdyss. xi. 373-6. 
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It may be interesting here to cast a rapid 
glance over the history of this famous literary 
superstition.’ 

The doctrine of the ‘Unity of Time,’ or as it 
was sometimes called the ‘Unity of the Day,’ rests 
on one passage in the Poetics,? and one only. 


1 For the early history of this doctrine see Breitinger, Les 
Umités @Aristote avant le Cid de Corneille (Genéve, 1879); and for 
its history in France, Ad. Ebert, Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
Sranzdsische Tragédie, vornehmlich im 16. Jahrhundert (Gotha, 1856). 

2 Poet. v. 4, ers O€ TH pjKer, <érel> 1 pev (sc. } Tpaywdia) dre 
pariwora reipara. bird pilav wepiodoy mAlov efvas 1) puxpdv é&ad- 
Adrrew, ¥ 8€ érorotia ddpirros TE Xpdvw, Kal TobTw Svaéper- 
Kaito. TO TpOToV dpoiws év Tals Tpaywdiats ToUTO éroiovy Kal év 
Tots ere. 

Teichmiller (Arist. Forsch. pp. 206 ff.) attempts to show not 
only that piKxos here is the external length of the poem, but also 
that xpévos is the actual time taken in recitation (or representation), 
as distinct from the ideal or imaginary time over which the action 
extends. He seems to prove his case with respect to pyKos, which 
invariably in the Poetics means external length. But his view of 
xpévos is open apparently to fatal objections, the chief of which 
are these :—(1) play mepiodoy 4Aiov can hardly express the day of 
twelve hours. The word zrepiodos as applied to a heavenly body 
always means its full orbit, its motion from a given starting-point 
back again to the same point, This periphrasis, instead of the 
simple phrase piav ajyépay, seems expressly designed to indicate 
that the day of twenty-four hours—pepa together with vig—is 
meant. (2) As has been shown by Ribbeck, Rhein. Mus. 24, p. 135, 
the parenthetical remark, 7d mp@rov dpoiws év tails tpaywdiats 
ToUTO érolovv Kat év Tols erecwy, tells strongly against Teichmiiller. 
The reference must be to the imaginary time of the action im the 
play itself. (8) tpaywdia throughout the Poetics is used for tragedy 
as a distinct species of poetry, or for a particular tragedy,—never 
for the tragic performance including a tetralogy. (4) pddAwra 
aecpatas loses almost all point if the ypdvos is external time, and 

U 
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‘Epic poetry and tragedy differ, again, in their 
length: for tragedy endeavours, as far’as possible, 
to confine itself to a single revolution of the sun, 
or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
epic action has no limits of time.’ We have here 
a rough generalisation as to the practice of the 
Greek stage. The imaginary time of the dramatic 
action is limited, as far as may be, to the day of 
twenty-four hours. The practice, however, did not 
always exist. In the earlier days of tragedy, as 
the next sentence shows, the time-limit was 
ignored in the tragic no less than in the epic 
action. 

No strict rule is here laid down. A certain 
historic fact is recorded,—a prevailing, but not an 
invariable usage. The effort of tragedy was in 
this direction, though the result could not always 
be achieved. Even in the developed Attic drama 
several exceptions to the practice are to be found. 


if ird piav .. . efvac instead of its natural sense ‘fall within, 
‘be comprised within,’ is forced to mean ‘occupy,’ or ‘fill up,’ 
twelve hours of daylight. 

The translation adopted in the text follows Ueberweg’s explana- 
tion. pijxos is (with Teichmiiller) referred to the actual length of 
the poem, but yxpdvos to the internal time of the action. The 
difference in the length of a poem is made to depend on a difference 
in the time occupied by the action, Roughly speaking, such a 
relation generally exists, at least in the drama. But it is far from 
being a strict rule. 

In forming this conclusion on a passage which is still not with- 


out difficulty, I have had the advantage of some correspondence 
with Prof. Bywater. 
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In the Humenides months or years elapse between 
the opening of the play and the next scene. The 
Trachimae of Sophocles and the Supplices of 
Euripides afford other and striking instances of 
the violation of the so-called rule. In the 
Agamemnon, even if a definite interval of days 
cannot be assumed between the fire - signals 
announcing the fall of Troy, and the return of 
Agamemnon, at any rate the conditions of time 
are disregarded and the march of events is 
imaginatively accelerated.’ 

As for the ‘ Unity of Place,’ this too was a stage- 
practice, generally observed in the Greek drama 
but sometimes neglected, more especially in comedy: 
it is nowhere even hinted at in the Poetics, and, 
as a rule of art, has been deduced by the critics 
from the Unity of Time.’ 


1, On the time-question in the Agamemnon see an article by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell in the Classical Review, vol. iv. 303-5. On the 
general question of ‘The Unity of Time’ see Verrall, Jon of Eurip. 
Intr. pp. xlvii ff. (Cambridge Press), 

2 The formal recognition of the Unity of Place as a third Unity 
dates from Castelvetro’s first edition of the Poetics in 1570: see an 
article by H. Breitinger in Revue Critique 1879, ii. pp. 478-80. 
In the same article two other points are noted: (1) that Castelvetro 
adopts the theory put forward in the Poetik published 1561 from 
the remains of J. C. Scaliger, identifying the time of the action 
with that of the representation ; (2) that Sir Philip Sidney in his 
Apologie for Poetrie, written soon after 1580 and published in 1595, 
derived from Castelvetro many of the arguments and examples by 
which he maintains his vigorous defence of the Three Unities, 

See also Spingarn p. 99, ‘In fact, Castelvetro specifically says 
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There are several very obvious reasons for the 
general observance of the minor Unities in Greek 
tragedy. The simple and highly concentrated 
movement of a Greek play seldom demanded, or 
even permitted, a change of place or intervals 
between the scenes. Such breaks would, as a 
rule, have been liable to disturb the impression of 
the unity of the whole. Moreover, as has been 
often remarked, the Chorus formed an ideal bond 
of union between the separate parts of the action. 
Lessing suggests’ that the limitations of time and 
place were necessary in order that the Chorus 
might not seem to be kept too long away from 
their homes. But if once we realise the painful 
fact that these worthy men are kept standing, it 
may be for twenty-four hours, fasting and in one 
place, our distress will not be perceptibly aug- 
mented if the action is prolonged to thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours. Still, it is true that the constant 
presence of the same group of actors in a theatre 
where there was no drop-scene, no division into 
Acts, did naturally lead to the representation of a 
continuous and unbroken action. 

From this point of view the presence of the 
Chorus tended towards Unity of Place and Unity 
of Time. From another point of view the Chorus 


that the unity of action is not essential to the drama, but is merely 
made expedient by the requirements of time and place.’ 
1 Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 369. 
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releases us from the captivity of time. The interval 
covered by a choral ode is one whose value is just 
what the poet chooses to make it. While the time 
occupied by the dialogue has a relation more or 
less exact to real time, the choral lyrics suspend 
the outward action of the play, and carry us still 
farther away from the world of reality. What 
happens in the interval cannot be measured by 
any ordinary reckoning; it is much or little as the 
needs of the piece demand. A change of place 
directly obtrudes itself on the senses, but time is 
only what it appears to the mind. The imagination 
travels easily over many hours; and in the Greek 
drama the time that elapses during the songs of 
the Chorus is entirely idealised. 

In interpreting the passage of the Poetics 
above quoted (ch. v. 4), the earlier critics dealt 
very loosely with the Greek. espatas  tpayedia, 
says Aristotle. Corneille and d’Aubignac translate 
mepatat by dot, and thereby convert the general 
statement of fact at once into a rule. Successive 
commentators repeated the error. But the stress 
of the controversy gathered round another point. 
What is the meaning of the phrase pilav sepiodov 
HAtov, ‘a single revolution of the sun’?’ Is it the 
day of twenty-four hours or the day of twelve 
hours? The Italian critics were divided on this 


1 See p. 289 note 2. 
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question; so too were the French. Corneille’ 
declared in favour of twenty-four hours; but 
proposed, by a stretch of the rule, to allow thirty 
hours ; and even this limit he thought hampering. 
He wavers curiously between the true poetic view 
as to the ideal management of time, and the 
principle of poetic deception so widely held by 
his contemporaries, that the more exact the re- 
production of the conditions of reality, the better 
the art. 

At one moment he says that, if the representa- 
tion lasts two hours, the dramatic action ought 
to be the same length, that the resemblance may 
be perfect. If, however, the action cannot with 
due regard to probability be compressed into two 
hours, he would allow it to run to four or six or 
ten hours, but not much beyond the twenty-four. 
Might it not have occurred to him that long before 
the extreme limit of twenty-four or thirty hours 
was reached, the principle of a life-like imitation of 
reality would have been surrendered? No sooner, 
however, has he enunciated the rule than his 
instincts as a poet get the upper hand, and he 
writes : ‘Above all I would leave the length of the 
action to the imagination of the hearers, and never 
determine the time, if the subject does not require 
it. . . . What need is there to mark at the opening 


1 Corneille, Discours iii. Des Trois Unités. 
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of the play that the sun is rising, that it is noon at 
the third act, and sunset at the end of the last 2’ 
Dacier* disputes the view that the ‘single 
revolution of the sun’ means a day of twenty-four 
hours. He holds it to be monstrous and against 
common sense ; ‘it would ruin the verisimilitude.’ 
He fixes twelve hours as the extreme limit of the 
dramatic action, but these may be either in the 
night or in the day, or half in one and half in 
the other.” In the perfect tragedy—and here he 
agrees with Corneille—the time of the action and 
of the representation should coincide. He roundly 
asserts that this was an indispensable law of Greek 
tragedy,’ though this statement is afterwards 
qualified. If, owing to the nature of the subject, 
the poet cannot observe the rule of strict equi- 
valence, he may have recourse to ‘ verisimilitude’ ; 
and this is stated to be the Aristotelian principle : 
‘Aristotle supplied the defect of necessity by 
probability.’* Thus the law of the ecxéds and 


1 Dacier on Aristotle’s Poetics, ch. v. note 21, Trans. (London 
1705). 

2 Cf. d’Aubignac’s translation of 7) puxpdv e€aAAdrrewv, ‘ou de 
changer un peu ce temps,’ ie. to change from day to night or from 
night to day. 

3 Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 14. 

4 Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 18. Here the avayxatov of 
Aristotle becomes the exact equivalence of the time of the action 
with the time of the representation: the eixds becomes the 
verisimilitude which in default of such equivalence ‘ will cheat 
the audience, who will not pry so narrowly as to mind what is 
behind the scenes, provided there be nothing too extravagant.’ 
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avayxaiov in the Poetics degenerates into a device 
which may lead the audience to imagine that the 
scene on the stage is a facsimile of real life. The 
fallacious principle that the dramatic imitation is 
meant to be in some sense a deception,’ is at the 
basis of all these strange reasonings as to the possible 
equivalence between real and imaginary time. The 
idea exists in Corneille.” It is pushed to its 
extreme by Dacier and Batteux. Even Voltaire 
commits himself to the absurd position that ‘if 
the poet represents a conspiracy and makes the 
action to last fourteen days, he must account to me 
for all that takes place in those fourteen days.’ ® 


1 ‘Tt is false that any representation is mistaken for reality ; 
that any dramatic fable, in its materiality, was ever credible, or 
for a single moment was ever credited.’—Dr. Johnson, Preface to 
Shakspeare. 

2 With regard to Unity of Place Corneille says: ‘Cela 
aiderait & tromper l’auditeur, qui ne voyant rien qui lui marquat 
la diversité des lieux, ne s’en apercevrait pas, 4 moins d’une 
reflexion malicieuse et critique, dont il y en a peu qui soient 
eapables’ (Disc. ii1.), 

3 So Dacier on Poetics, ch. xviii. note 3: ‘Mr. Corneille is 
satisfied that the audience should know why the actors go out of 
the place where the scene is laid; but he does not think it 
necessary to know what they do during the intervels, neither that 
*tis required that the actors should do anything during the 
intervals, but is persuaded that they may sleep then, if they please, 
and not break the continuity of the action. We find just the 
contrary according to Aristotle’s principles, and that it ceases to be 
a tragedy when ’tis so, for this would certainly ruin all the prob- 
ability, if the audience did not know what the actors were doing 
during the intervals ; and if the actors have nothing to do, pray 
what does the audience stay for? ’tis very odd to expect the 
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Unity of Place was generally held to follow as 
a corollary from Unity of Time.’ Corneille, the 
first French poet who rigorously observes the rule, 
admits that he finds no such precept in Aristotle.’ 
In defending it he is driven to desperate shifts, 
which end in a kind of compromise. He points 
out that the moderns are met by a difficulty the 
‘ ancients did not encounter. The Greeks could 
make their kings meet and speak in public. In 
France such a familiarity was impossible; royal 
personages could not be brought forth from the 
seclusion of their chambers; nor could private 
confidences be exchanged anywhere but in the 
private apartments of the several characters. He 
would, therefore, admit some extension of the rule. 
He would allow a change of scene, provided that 


‘sequel of an action, when the actors have nothing more to do, and 
to be interested in a thing, which the actors are so little concerned 
in, that they may go to sleep.’ Itis needless to say, there is not a 
trace of all this in Aristotle. 

1 Voltaire derives it from Unity of Action on the strangely 
illogical ground that ‘no one action can go on in several places at 
once. But surely a single action can go on in several places 
successively. 

2 Others who had never read the Poetics were not slow to 
assert that all the Unities are there enjoined. Frederick the 
Great (on German Literature) ridicules the plays of Shakespeare as 
ridiculous farces, worthy of the savages of Canada; they offend 
against all the rules of the stage. ‘For these rules are not 
arbitrary ; you will find them in the Poetics of Aristotle, where 
Unity of Place, Unity of Time, and Unity of Interest are pre- 
scribed as the only means of making tragedy interesting.’ 
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the action represented took place within a single 
town, and that the scene was not shifted in the 
same act. Again, the place (an abstract lieu thédtral) 
must be alluded to only under its general name— 
Paris, Rome, or the like—and the stage decoration 
must remain unaltered so far as this local area is 
concerned.* 

Such were the anxious and minute contrivances 
which a great poet devised to enable the imagination 
to do its proper work. The principle, as Batteux 
carefully explained, was that if the scene of the 
action is changed while the spectator remains in 
one place, he will be reminded that he is assisting 
at an unreal performance ; the imitation will be so 
far defective. 

Far better—we feel—in the interests of the 
dramatic art was the practice of the Shakespearian 
theatre,—the bare stage without movable scenery, 
and the frank surrender of all attempt to cheat the 
senses. The poet simply invoked the aid of the 
imagination to carry his hearers through space and 
time ; to 

‘ digest 
The abuse of distance, .. .’ 
‘jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass.’ 


1 Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, speaks of the ‘regular 
French play’ in which ‘the street, the window, the houses and 
the closet, are made to walk about, and the persons to stand still.’ 
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The problem of the ‘ Unities’ cannot, indeed, 
have presented itself to Aristotle in its modern 
lights. But even if he had known what was to be 
written on the subject, he would, doubtless, have 
taken his stand no less decisively on the funda- 
mental Unity of Action, and refrained from laying 
down any binding rules for change of scene or lapse 
of time. If Unity of Action is preserved, the 
other Unities will take care of themselves. Unity 
of Action is indeed in danger of being impaired by 
marked discontinuity of place or time. There are 
Spanish dramas in which the hero is born in Acti. 
and appears again on the scene as an old man at 
the close of the play. The missing spaces are 
almost of necessity filled in by the undramatic 
expedient of narrating what has occurred in the 
intervals. Yet even here all depends on the art 
of the dramatist. Years may elapse between 
successive acts without the unity being destroyed, 
as we see from The Winter’s Tale. 

After all, the drama is not possible without a 
certain idealisation of place and time. If the poet 
has once succeeded in transporting us to a far-off 
land and a distant age—to ancient Rome or Athens 
—we are not inclined to quarrel with him as to the 
number of hours or days over which the dramatic 
action extends, We do not ask at the end of each 
act, what the hour is by poet’s time; and, should 
we seek to discover it from indications in the play, 
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our curiosity will for the most part be baffled. 
‘There is no calendar for such a reckoning, no table 
.of equivalent hours in the real and the ideal world. 
It is part of the poet’s art to make us forget all 
time; and, if in his company we lose count of 
months and years, we do not cry out against the 
impossibility. For, on the one hand, the imagina- 
tion is not to be cheated by puerile devices into 
the belief that its world is the world of reality: 
on the other, we can hardly place any limit on the 
demands to which it will respond, if only these 
demands are made by one who knows how. Shake- 
‘speare deals freely, and as he will, with place and 
time ; yet he is generally nearer to the doctrine of 
the Poetics than those who fancied they wrote in 
strict accordance with the rules of that treatise. 
French poets and writers on aesthetics did not 
derive their dramatic rules directly from the Greek 
models on which the Poetscs of Aristotle is based. 
‘The genius of Rome was more congenial to them 
than that of Greece. Seneca, rather than Aeschylus 
-or Sophocles, was the teacher of Corneille and Racine, 
and even Moliére’s comedy was powerfully affected 
by Plautus and Terence. The French, having learnt 
their three Unities from Roman writers, then sought 
to discover for them Aristotelian authority. They 
committed a further and graver error. Instead of 
resting the minor Unities of Time and Place on 
Unity of Action, they subordinated Unity of Action 
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to the observance of the other rules. The result 
not unfrequently was to compress into a space of 
twelve or twenty-four hours a crowded sequence of 
incidents and a series of mental conflicts which 
needed a fuller development. The natural course 
of the action was cut short, and the inner con- 
sistency of character violated. A similar result 
followed from the scrupulous precautions taken 
to avoid a change of scene. The characters, in- 
stead of finding their way to the place where 
dramatic motives would have taken them, were 
compelled to go elsewhere, lest they should violate 
the Unities. The external rule was thus observed, 
but at the cost of that inward logic of character 
and events which is prescribed by the Poetvcs. 
The failures and successes of the modern stage alike 
prove the truth of the Aristotelian principle, that 
Unity of Action is the higher and controlling law 
of the drama. The Unities of Time and Place, so 
far as they can claim any artistic importance, are 
of secondary and purely derivative value. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE IDEAL TRAGIC HERO 


WitH the exception of the definition of tragedy 
itself, probably no passage in the Poetics has given 
rise to so much criticism as the description of the 
ideal tragic hero in ch. xu. The qualities requisite 
to such a character are here deduced from the 
primary fact that the function of tragedy is to 
produce the katharszs of pity and fear ; pity being 
felt for a person who, if not wholly innocent, 
meets with suffering beyond his deserts; fear 
being awakened when the sufferer is a man of like 
nature with ourselves.’ Tragic character must be 
exhibited through the medium of a plot which has 
the capacity of giving full satisfaction to these 
emotions, Certain types, therefore, of character 
and certain forms of catastrophe are at once 
excluded, as failing either in whole or in part to 
produce the tragic effect. 

In the first place, the spectacle of a man 


1 See pp. 260 ff. 
802 
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eminently good’ undergoing the change from pros- 
perous to adverse fortune awakens neither pity nor 
fear. It shocks or repels us (juapov éorw). Next, 
and utterly devoid of tragic quality, is the repre- 
sentation of the bad man who experiences the 
contrary change from distress to prosperity. Pity 
and fear are here alike wanting. Even the sense 
of justice (7d PiAdvOpwrov)*® is unsatisfied. The 
impression left by such a spectacle is, indeed, the 


1 The emvecxys of Poet. xiii. 2 is from the context to be identified 
with 6 dpery dvadépwv Kat dixarorvyy of § 3. 

2 Vahlen here (ch. xiii. 2) takes 7d GrAdvOpwrov in its ordinary 
sense, as human sympathy with suffering, even if the suffering be 
deserved and the sympathy, therefore, fall short of €Xeos. But the 
comparison of ch. xviii, 6 suggests a more special meaning. The 
outwitting of the clever rogue and the defeat of the brave villain 
are there given as instances of Td diAdvOpwrov. It appears to 
denote that which gratifies the moral sense, which produces a 
feeling of satisfied justice. So it is taken by Zeller, Susemihl and 
others. Properly it is a sympathetic human feeling; and this 
may be evoked either by the sight of suffering (merited or un- 
merited), or by the punishment of the evil-doer. In Rhet. ii. 9. 
1386 b 26 sympathy with unmerited suffering—namely, €Acos— 
has as its other side the sense of satisfaction over merited mis- 
fortune—what is here called 75 fiAdvOpwrov. 6 pev yap AvTov- 
pevos ert trois dvagiws kakorpayotow ynoOjoretar 7 aAvros extras 
éml Tois évayTins KakoTpayovowy* ofov tovs matpadoias Kal 
pratpovors, drav THXwWoL Tipwplas, ovdels av AuTNGEin xpyords: 
Sei yap xalpew én tots tovodrous. Dr. Lock has given me an 
interesting illustration of ¢tAdvOpwrov inthe meaning here 
assigned to it from the Book of Wisdom i. 6, ¢uAdvOpwrov yap 
rvedpa copia kat otk dOudce Tov BAdécdypov. 

With frrAdvOpwror, ‘satisfying to human feeling,’ may be com- 
pared the later use of the word (common eg. in Plutarch), of 
‘pleasing,’ ‘ gratifying,’ in a more general way. 
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exact opposite of édcos, ‘pity’: it is that which 

the Greeks dencted by véueous, the righteous anger 
or moral indignation excited by undeserved good 

fortune.’ Again, there is the overthrow of the 

utter villain (6 oaf03pa srovnpds),—a catastrophe 

that satisfies the moral sense, but is lacking in the 

higher and distinctively tragic qualities. Lastly, - 
Aristotle mentions the case which in his view 

answers all the requirements of art. It is that of 
a man who morally stands midway between the 

two extremes. He is not eminently good or just, 

though he leans to the side of goodness.* He is. 

involved in misfortune, not, however, as the result 

of deliberate vice, but through some great flaw of 
character or fatal error in conduct.’ He is, more- 

over, illustrious in rank and fortune; the chief 
motive, no doubt, for this requirement being that 

the signal nature of the catastrophe may be more 

strikingly exhibited. 

Another possible case remains, though it is not 
among those here enumerated. The good man 
may be represented as passing from adversity to 
prosperity. On Aristotle's principles this would 


' Rhet. ii. 9. 1386 b 9, dvrixertar 6 TO eheeiv pdrurra pev O- 
Kadovor veneravs TH yap AvreirOa. emt Tals davakiaus KaKo- 
Tpaylars dvriKkeipexov €or. TpdTov Tivd Kal dard TOD avrov }Oovs- 
7) AuTcio Gat Ext rais dvakiats edrrpayiats. 

2 Poet. xiii. 4, BeAtiovos padrov 7) xElpovos. 

3 Poet, xiii. 3, pjre dud Kaxlav Kal poxOnpiav petaBddrXrov cis 
tiv Svetuxiay GAXG St dpaptiay tuvd. xiii, 4, pr) 81d poy Onpiay 
GANG be dpaptiav peydrnv. 
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fail to produce the proper tragic effect; for, though 
in the course of the action we may be profoundly 
moved by the spectacle of threatened ruin, the 
total impression is alien to tragedy. The ‘ happy 
ending, frequent as it is in Greek and in all 
dramatic literature, comes under the same general 
censure as attaches to a plot with a double thread 
of interest and a double catastrophe,—prosperity 
for the good, misfortune for the bad.’ Aristotle 
observes that ‘owing to the weakness of the 
audience’ a play so constructed generally passes 
as the best.” The effect is that of 7d ¢vAdvOpwrov 


1 Poet, xiii. 7, Sevtépa 8 4 rpwtn Aeyomevyn brs tidy éorw 
foveracis] ) SurAqv te THv ciotacw éxovea, KdOarep 7) Odia- 
oela, Kal tTeXevTOTS e€ évavrias TOlS BeArioct Kat XElpoow. 

2 Poet. xiii. 7, Soke? 5€ efvar tpdty did Thy TOV Oedtpwv ac GE- 
veav. Cf. Twining ii. 116, ‘Chaucer’s monk had the true Aristotelic 
idea of Tragedy :— 

Tragedie is to sayn a certain storie, 
As olde books maken us memorie, 
Of him that stood in great prosperitee, 
And is yfallen out of high degree 
In to miserie, and endeth wretchedly. 
But the knight and the host were among the Jearatl aoOeveis : 
Ho! quod the knight, good sire, no more of this ; 
That ye have said is right ynough ywis, 
And mochel more; for litel heviness 
Is right enough to mochel folk, I gesse. 
I say for me, it is a gret disese, 
Wher as men have ben in gret welth and ese, 
To heren of hir soden fall, alas ! 
And the contrary is joye and gret solas, 
As when a man has ben in poure estat, 
And climbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 
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above mentioned: reward and punishment are in 
exact correspondence with desert. He himself 


And ther abideth in prosperitee ; 
Swiche thing is gladsom, as it thinketh me, 
And of swiche thing were goodly for to telle’ 

The Aristotelian view is maintained in Spectator No. 40, Tatler 
No. 82. On the other hand cf. Dryden, Dedication of the Spanish 
Friar : ‘It is not so trivial an undertaking to make a tragedy end 
happily ; for ’tis more difficult to save than ’tis to kill The 
dagger and the cup of poison are always in readiness; but to 
bring the action to the last extremity, and then by probable means 
to recover all, will require the art and judgment of a writer and 
cost him many a pang in the performance.’ 

Dr. Johnson gives expression to the extreme view of ‘ poetical 
justice’ in his criticism of King Lear (vol. ii. 164-5). ‘Shak- 
speare has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to perish in a just cause, 
contrary to the natural idea of justice, to the hope of the reader, 
and what is yet more strange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet this 
conduct is justified by the Spectator, who blames Tate for giving 
Cordelia success and happiness in his alteration, and declares that, 
in his opinion, the tragedy has lost half its beauty. Dennis has 
remarked, whether justly or not, that to secure the favourable 
reception of Cato, the town was poisoned with much false and 
abominable criticism, and that endeavours had been used to discredit 
and decry poetical justice. A play in which the wicked prosper, 
and the virtuous miscarry, may doubtless be good, because it is 
a just representation of the events of human life: but since all 
reasonable beings naturally love justice, I cannot easily be per- 
suaded, that the observation of justice makes a play worse ; or that 
if other excellences are equal, the audience will not always rise 
the better pleased for the triumph of persecuted virtue. In the 
present case the public has decided. Cordelia from the time of 
Tate has always retired with victory and felicity. And if my 
sensations could add anything to the general suffrage, I might relate, 
I was many years ago so shocked by Cordelia’s death, that I know 
not whether I ever endured again to read the last scenes of the 
play till I undertook to revise them as an editor.’ 
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regards .the pleasure hence derived as proper 
rather to comedy, where all discords are reconciled, 
the bitterest foes part as friends, ‘no one slays or 
is slain’: '—or, as Goethe in a similar context puts 
it, ‘no one dies, every one is married.’ 

The stress laid in this chapter on the unhappy 
ending is the key to the striking phrase in which 
Euripides, faulty as he may perhaps be in dramatic 
structure, is pronounced to be ‘still the most tragic 
of poets.’? The saying must be read along with 


1 Poet. xiii. 8. Cf. Schol. on Eurip. Orest, p. 347 (Dind.), 4 
KatdArnéis THs Tpaywdias 7) ets Ophvov 7) cis TAD0s KaTaAver, 4 b€ 
THS Kwpwdias eis orovdds Kai diadAayds, d0ev Sparta. Tdd€ Td 
Spopa kopixy Katadrnge xpnodpevov* SiadAayal yap mpds Mevé- 
Xaov kat "Opeornv. Arg. to Alcest. p. 87. 9 (Dind.), 7d de dpaya 
€oTL TATUPLKWTEPOV, OTL els Xapav Kat 9 Sovipy KaTacT pEeper = Tapa 
Trois TpayiKols exBdAXAeTar WS avoixea THS TpayLKns ToujTEews G 
te Opeorns kal» "AAknotis os ek cupopas pev apxdopueva, eis 
evdoatpoviav dé Kat xapav Ajfavta, errs d€ padrov Kwpmdias 
exopueva. Cf. Dante, Epist. x. 10. 

2 Poet. xiii. 6, 6 Evpuridys «i kat ta GAXAa py €d oikovopel, 
GANG TpayikdtaTés ye TOV ToinTov aiverar. The praise is 
here further limited by the previous remark that the effectiveness 
of such tragedies depends partly on stage representation : em! yap 
TOV oKNVOV kal TOV ay ovev TPAyLKOTATAL at TOLLVTOL paivovras, 
av KatopOwOdcuv. 

The ‘powerful tragic effect’ on the stage (tpay:KwrTatat patvov- 
Tal, TpayiKuWTaTds ye paiveras) is a serious reservation for Aristotle 
to make, for he requires a good tragedy to produce its proper effect 
merely by reading, ch. xiv. 1. See Susemihl (Introd. p. 29), who 
also compares the use of tpay:«dés in a somewhat restricted sense 
in the two other passages where it occurs in the Poetics,—xiv. 7, 
TO Te yap puapodv éxel, Kal od Tpayixdv’ amabes ydép (where tpa- 
y-xév implies tragic disaster), and xviii. 5 (applied to Agathon), 
TpaylKov yap tovTo kat piAdvOpwrov. Its limitation in the latter 
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certain limiting expressions in the context, and 
in other passages of the Poetics. But whatever 
deductions may have to be made from the force of 
the phrase, the estimate of Euripides here given is 
directly connected * by Aristotle with the preference 
of the poet for the true tragic ending. 

Reverting now to the several types of excluded 
characters, we may consider Aristotle’s conclusions 
more in detail. First, the ésveeys or perfectly 
blameless character is deemed unfit to be a tragic 
hero on the ground that wholly unmerited suffer- 
ing causes repulsion, not fear or pity. Why, we 
may ask, not pity? Surely we feel pity for one 
who is in the highest sense dvd&os, an innocent 
sufferer? In reply it has been sometimes said that 
such persons themselves despise the pain of suffer- 
ing; they enjoy so much inward consolation that 
they have no need of our sympathy. ‘Si vis me 
flere dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.’ This may 
appear a cynical reflexion, though it can be so 


passage is very remarkable in connexion with ¢iAdvOpwrov. The 
discomfiture of the wicked man, there spoken of, does not answer 
to the true tragic idea ; it merely ‘satisfies the moral sense’; so. 
that spayxdv can hardly mean much more than strikingly 
dramatic. In ch. xiii. 6 the chief thought is the pathetic and 
moving power of Euripides. Cf. Probl. xviii. 6. 918 a 10, dia ri 7 
Tapaxatadoy) ev Tais dais tpayixdv ; where maOytixdv in the 
next line is used as an equivalent: In Plato, Rep. x. 602 B, Tovs Te 
THS TpayiKhs Toujrews arropevovs év iapPetous Kat ev erect, the: 
word includes the sad narratives of epic poetry as well as of tragedy.. 
1 Poet. xiii. 6, 810 Kat x.7.A, 
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put as to convey a real truth. The pity we feel 
for outward misfortune may be sunk in our 
admiration for the courage with which it is borne. 
Aristotle’s answer, however, would probably be 
different. He too would say that pity is expelled 
by a stronger feeling; as in the Rhetoric ‘terror 
tends to drive out pity.’ But the mention here 
of 7d wiapdv suggests that the sense of outraged 
justice would displace the softer emotions. Lessing, 
agreeing with Aristotle on the main point, takes 
occasion to enforce his own favourite theory— 
not Aristotelian—which attributes a direct moral 
purpose to tragedy. He speaks of the ‘mere 
thought in itself so terrible, that there should be 
human beings who can be wretched without any 
guilt of their own.’? 

The unqualified rejection of such a theme as 
unsuited to tragedy may well surprise us. Aristotle 
had not to go beyond the Greek stage to find a 
guiltless heroine whose death does not shock the 
moralsense. Nothing but a misplaced ingenuity, or 
a resolve at all costs to import a moral lesson into 
the drama, can discover in Antigone any fault or 
failing which entailed on her suffering as its due 
penalty. She was so placed that she had to 
choose between contending duties; but who can 
doubt that she chose aright? She sacrificed the 


1 Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 21, quoted supra, p. 265. 
2 Lessing, Hamb. Dram, Trans. (Bohn) p. 435. 
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lower duty to the higher; and if, in so doing, her 
conduct fell short of formal perfection, the defect 
lay in the inherent one-sidedness of all human 
action in an imperfect world. Hers was a ‘sinless 
crime,’ nor could Aristotle on his own principles 
call her other than ézrveveyjs, ‘good’ in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

Yet his reluctance to admit a perfect character 
to the place of the protagonist has been almost 
justified by the history of the tragic drama. Such 
a character has been rarely chosen, and still more 
rarely has been successful. But the reason 
assigned in this passage does not appear to be 
the true one. Blameless goodness has seldom the 
quality needed to make it dramatically interesting. 
It wants the motive power which leads to decisive 
acts of will, which impels others to action and 
produces a collision of forces. Dramatic character 
implies some self-assertive energy. It is not a 
rounded or perfect whole; it realises itself within 
a limited sphere, and presses forward passionately 
in a single direction. It has generally a touch 
of egoism, by which it exercises a controlling 
influence over circumstances or over the wills of 
minor characters that are grouped around it. 
Goodness, on the other hand, with its unselfish, 
self-effacing tendency, is apt to be immobile and 
uncombative. In refusing to strike back it brings 


1 Soph. Ant. 74, dc1a ravovpyjoac’. 
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the action to a standstill. Even where it has no 
lack of strong initiative, its impersonal ardour in 
the cause of right has not the same dramatic 
fascination as the spectacle of human weakness or 
passion doing battle with the fate it has brought 
upon itself. 

Mazzini conceived the idea of a new drama in 
which man shall no longer appear as a rebel 
against the laws of existence, or the victim of an 
external struggle with his own nature, but as the 
ally of Providence, co-operating with the powers 
of good in that secular conflict whose drama is 
the history of the world. We may doubt whether 
such a drama can in the true sense be tragic. 
The death of the martyr—of the hero who leads 
a forlorn hope—of the benefactor of mankind who 
bears suffering with unflinching fortitude, and 
through suffering achieves moral victory—fills us 
with emotions of wonder and admiration; but it 
ean hardly produce the thrill of fear or tragic awe, 
which Aristotle rightly felt to be an indispensable 
factor in true tragedy." The reason perhaps is 
that tragedy, in its pure idea, shows us a mortal 
will engaged in an unequal struggle with destiny, 
whether that destiny be represented by the forces 
within or without the mind. The conflict reaches 


1 Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragédie) objects to banishing 
martyrs from the stage, and adduces his own Polyeucte in support 
of his view—a very doubtful example. 
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its tragic issue when the individual perishes, but 
through his ruin the disturbed order of the world 
is restored and the moral forces re-assert their 
sway. The death of the martyr presents to us 
not the defeat, but the victory of the individual ; 
the issue of a conflict in which the individual is 
ranged on the same side as the higher powers, and 
the sense of suffering consequently lost in that of 
moral triumph. 

The next case is that of the bad man who is 
raised from adverse to prosperous fortune. This, 
says Aristotle, is most alien to the spirit of tragedy. 
No one will dispute the observation; though we 
cannot adopt Dacier’s reason for accepting it. 
‘There is nothing more opposed to the refining 
of the passions than the prosperity of the wicked ; 
instead of correcting, it nourishes and strengthens 
them ; for who would take the trouble to get rid 
of his vices, if they made him happy?’* Good 
fortune following upon a course of bad actions is 
frequent enough in life; none the less it is to be 
rigorously excluded from tragic and, indeed, from 
all art. It may excite a lively sense of impending 
terror, though even this is denied by Aristotle. 
It certainly awakens no pity, and—we may add 
with Aristotle—it offends the sense of justice. 
Even granting that art must touch us through 
our aesthetic sensibility, and has nothing directly 


1 Dacier on Poetics, ch. xiii. Trans. (London, 1705). 
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to do with the sense of justice, the aesthetic effect 
itself will be one of pain and disquiet; the doubt 
and disturbance which arise from the spectacle of 
real life will be reproduced and perhaps intensified. 
In the drama our view of the universe needs to 
be harmonised, not confused; we expect to find 
the connexion of cause and effect in a form that 
satisfies the rational faculty. To suspend the 
operation of the moral law by the triumph of 
wickedness is to introduce the reign of caprice or 
blind chance. 

The overthrow of signal villainy is next set 
aside by Aristotle as unsuited to tragedy,—in 
spite, as he expressly says, of the satisfaction it 
offers to the moral sense. We cannot feel pity 
when the suffering is deserved ; we cannot feel fear 
when the sufferer is so far removed in nature from 
ourselves. Here again the judgment of Aristotle, 
if tested by concrete examples, receives on the 
whole striking confirmation. Yet this is precisely 
one of the cases where the inadequacy of his rules 
is most apparent. The limitation of view arises 
from applying a purely ethical instead of an 
aesthetic standard to dramatic character. Crime 
as crime has, it is true, no place in art; it is 
common, it is ugly. But crime may be presented 
in another light. Wickedness on a grand scale, 
resolute and intellectual, may raise the criminal 
above the commonplace and invest him with a 
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sort of dignity. There is something terrible and 
sublime in mere will-power working its evil way, 
dominating its surroundings with a superhuman 
energy. The wreck of such power excites in us a 
certain tragic sympathy; not indeed the genuine 
pity which is inspired by unmerited suffering, but 
a sense of loss and regret over the waste or misuse 
of gifts so splendid. 

It needs, however, the genius of a Shakespeare 
to portray this potent and commanding villainy. 
It was a perilous task to concentrate the whole 
interest of a play round a character such as 
Richard III; and we may doubt whether Shake- 
speare himself would have ventured on it in the 
maturer period of his genius. The ancient drama 
offers nothing comparable to this great experiment 
—no such embodiment of an entirely depraved will, 
loveless and unhuman, fashioning all things with 
relentless adaptation to its own ends, yet stand- 
ing sufficiently aloof from life to jest over it with 
savage humour. The wickedness of Richard III. 
is on a different level from that of Iago. In 
Iago we have no heroic criminal, but a plotter of 
a meaner order, in whom the faculty of intrigue 
amounts almost to genius; coldly diabolical, more 
malignant even than Richard, and delighting in evil 
for its own sake. Richard, equally devoid of moral 
scruple, and glorying in his ‘naked villainy,’ is yet 
a prince with royal purposes and an insight into 
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affairs. His masterpieces of crime are forged by 
intellect and carried out with artistic finish and 
completeness. The moral sense is kept half in 
abeyance up to the close of such a drama. The 
badness of the man is almost lost in the sense of 
power. Tragic pity there cannot be for the 
protagonist; hardly even for his victims; terror 
and grandeur leave little room for any gentler 
feelings. 

There is a certain ‘contradiction,’ Schiller 
observes,’ ‘between the aesthetic and the moral 
judgment.’ ‘Theft, for example, is a_ thing 
absolutely base ... it is always an indelible 
brand stamped upon the thief, and aesthetically 
speaking he will always remain a base object. On 
this point taste is even less forgiving than morality, 
and its tribunal is more severe. . . . According to 
this view a man who robs would always be an 
object to be rejected by the poet who wishes to 
present serious pictures. But suppose this man is 
at the same time a murderer, he is even more to 
be condemned than before by the moral law. But 
in the aesthetic judgment he is raised one degree 
higher. . . . He who abases himself by a vile 
action can to a certain extent be raised by a 
crime, and can be thus reinstated in our aesthetic 
estimation. . . . In presence of a deep and horrible 
crime we no longer think of the quality but of 

1 Schiller’s Aesthetical Essays, p. 251 (Bell and Sons). 
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the awful consequences of the action. . . . Directly 
we begin to tremble, all the delicacies of taste are 
reduced to silence. . . . Ina word, the base element 
disappears in the terrible.’ 

Aristotle does not appear to have been alive 
to this effect of art. Still it must not be inferred 
from this passage, nor again from ch. xv.,’ that all 
artistic portraiture of moral depravity is forbidden. 
The Menelaus of Euripides is twice cited as an 
example of character ‘ gratuitously bad,’? a phrase 
which implies that there may be a badness that is 
required by the dramatic motive and the structure 
of a play.’ It will fall under the wider law which 
demands the light and shadeof contrasted characters, 
—characters either standing out against one another 
in strong relief, or each forming the complement of 
the other. Thus we have such pairs as Antigone 
and Ismene, Odysseus and Neoptolemus, Lear and 
Gloucester, Hamlet and Laertes, Brutus and Antony. 
The principle once admitted will allow of the utmost 
divergence of ethical type. Aristotle admits the 
principle, but in a cursory and parenthetic manner, 
nor does he seem to have been aware of its range 
and significance. 

We now come to the ideal protagonist of tragedy, 
as sketched in this chapter. He is composed of 
mixed elements, by no means supremely good, but 
a man ‘like ourselves’ (010s). The expression, if 

IO Pottaxw, 12,08. 2 Poet. xv. 5, xxv. 19. + % See p, 227, 
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taken alone, might seem to describe a person of 
mediocre virtue and average powers. But Aristotle 
must not be read in detached sections; and the 
comparison of ch. i. and ch. xv. with our passage 
shows us that this character, while it has its basis 
in reality, transcends it by a certain moral eleva- 
tion.. We could wish that Aristotle had gone 
farther and said explicitly that in power, even 
more than in virtue, the tragic hero must be raised 
above the ordinary level; that he must possess a 
deeper vein of feeling, or heightened powers of 
intellect or will; that the morally trivial, rather 
than the morally bad, is fatal to tragic effect. As 
it is, we arrive at the result that the tragic hero is 
a man of noble nature, like ourselves in elemental 
feelings and emotions; idealised, indeed, but with 
so large a share of our common humanity as to 
enlist our eager interest and sympathy. He falls 
from a position of lofty eminence ; and the disaster 
that wrecks his life may be traced not to deliberate 
wickedness, but to some great error or frailty. 

This last expression is not free from difficulty, 
and has been variously interpreted. The word 
dwaptia by usage admits of various shades of mean- 
ing. Asasynonym of dydpryya and as applied to 
a single act,’ it denotes an error due to inadequate 


1 See p. 233. 
2 eg. Aesch. Prom. 8, Toward TOL 
dpapT vas oe be? Oeois Sotvar Sixnv. 
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knowledge of particular circumstances. According 
to strict usage we should add the qualification, that 
the circumstances are such as might have been 
known.! Thus it would cover any error of judg- 
ment arising from a hasty or careless view of the 
special case; an error which in some degree is 
morally culpable, as it might have been avoided. 
Error of this kind has the highest claim to pity 
or consideration.? But duaprtia is also more laxly 
applied to an error due to unavoidable ignorance, 
for which the more proper term is adrvynya, ‘ mis- 


73 


fortune. In either case, however, the error is 


unintentional ; it arises from want of knowledge ; 
and its moral quality will depend on whether 
the individual is himself responsible for his 
ignorance. 

Distinct from this, but still limited in its refer- 
ence toa single act, is the moral dyapria proper, 
a fault or error where the act is conscious and 


1 Eth. Nic. v. 8.1185 b 16, drav pev ody wapaddyus 1) BAGRH 
yevntas, atdxnpa* Stay dé pi) rapadrdyas, dvev Se kakias, dudpT nwa 
(Gpapraéver pev yap drav } apx? év ait@ H THs aitias, drvxel O° 
drav e€wbev): drav Se cidds pev pi) tpoBovdrctoas dé, adiKnya. 
Cf. Rhet. 1. 13. 1874 b 6. 

2 Eth, Nic. iii. 2. 1110 b 33, Kka® exaora (ayvowa), év ois 
Kal Tepid) mpagiss ev TovTows yap Kal édeos Kal ovyyvipn? 6 
yap tovtwy TL adyvodv aKkovoiws mpatre. iii. 1. 1109 b 31, éxt 
8€ rots dKoveiows cvyyvepns (ywvopevys). 

3 In Eth, Nic. v. 8.1135 b 12 Ta pet dyvotas dpapripara 
include (a) & dyvoov tis mpdtTer=dpapthpata proper, (b) ad Se 
Gyvoudy Tis TpPATTEL = ATX HpaATa. 
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intentional, but not deliberate. Such are acts 
committed in anger or passion.! 

Lastly, the word may denote a defect of character, 
distinct on the one hand from an isolated error or 
fault, and, on the other, from the vice which has its 
seat in a depraved will. This use, though rarer, is 
still Aristotelian.2 Under this head would be in- 
cluded any human frailty or moral weakness, a flaw 
of character that is not tainted by a vicious purpose. 
Jn our passage there is much to be said in favour 
of the last sense, as it is here brought into relation 
with other words of purely moral significance, 
words moreover which describe not an isolated act,’ 
but a more permanent state. 


1 In Eth. Nic. v. 8. 1135 b 22 such an act is called an ddiknpa, 
but the agent is not &dicos: tatra yap BAdrrovtes Kal dpapta- 
VOVTES GOLKOVTL PéV, KaL dOuKHpaTA eOTLV, OD pévTOL TH GOvKOL Oud 
TavTc ovde Tovnpol. . . . 51d KaAGs TA EK Fvpov ovK ek Tpovoias 
Kpiverat, But in Eth, Nic. iii. 1. 1110 b 6 the man who acts in 
anger or drunkenness acts dyvodv or ovk eidms, though not dr 
ayvo.av: the acts, therefore, are dpaptijpara, 

2 Thus dpapria is opposed to xaxia: Eth. Nic. vii. 4. 1148 
a 2, % pev yap axpacia péeyerar odx ws dpaptia pdovov dAXrG Kat 
os kakia Tis 7) drA@s otoa 7) KaTd Te pépos. But duapria is 
sometimes used loosely as a euphemistic phrase for the vicious state 
of the dé6cxou who act from 1) Ka9dXov ayvowa or 7) év TH Mpoaiperer 
éyvowa: Eth. Nic, iii. 1. 1110 b 29, dud tiv ToravTHY dpaptiav 
adiKo. Kal 6AwS KaKol yivovTas, 

3 Poet. xiii. 3, 6 pajte apety Siadepwv Kal Sixacootvy, pte did 
Kakiav kal poxOnpiav petaBdArdwv cis THY SvoTYXlav : xiii. 4, p47) 
dua poyOnpiav drAAG 80 dpaptiav peyddAnv. It must be owned, 
however, that peyaAy is not a natural adjective to apply to a 
mental quality or a flaw in conduct. 
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On the other hand, there are many indications 
in the Poetics that the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles is Aristotle’s ideal play. Now Oedipus, 
though of a hasty and impulsive temperament, 
with something too of proud self-assertion, cannot, 
broadly speaking, be said to have owed his ruin 
to any striking moral defect. His character was 
not the determining factor in his fortunes. He, if 
any man, was in a genuine sense the victim of 
circumstances. In slaying Laius he was probably 
in some degree morally culpable. But the act 
was done certainly after provocation, and possibly 
in self-defence." His life was a chain of errors, 
the most fatal of all being the marriage with his 
mother. All minor acts of ignorance culminated 
here; and yet it was a purely unconscious offence 
to which no kind of blame attached. If Oedipus 
is the person who suggested to Aristotle the 
formula of this chapter, we can hardly limit the 
word to its moral meaning, as marking either a 
defect of character or a single passionate or 
inconsiderate act. dpapria may well include the 
three meanings above mentioned, which in English 
cannot be covered by a single term.? The larger 
sense, if it may be assumed, will add to the 


1 ed. Col. 992. 

2 For dpaptia, duaptévw in successive lines shifting from the 
sense of voluntary to involuntary wrong-doing cf, Qed. Col. 
966 sqq.— 
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profound -significance of Aristotle’s remark. <A 
single great error, whether morally culpable or 
not; a single great defect in a character otherwise 
noble,—each and all of these may carry with them 
the tragic issues of life and death. 

In any case no sharp distinction can be drawn 
between moral and purely intellectual error, least 
of all by a philosopher who laid as much stress 
as Aristotle did on right knowledge as an element 
in conduct. A moral error easily shades off into 
a mere defect of judgment. But that mere defect 
may work as potently as crime. Good intentions 
do not make actionsright. The lofty disinterested- 
ness of Brutus cannot atone for his want of practical 
insight. In the scheme of the universe a wholly 
unconscious error violates the law of perfection ; it 
disturbs the moral order of the world. Distinctions 
of motive—the moral guilt or purity of the agent 
—are not here in question. So too in tragedy 
those are doomed who innocently err no less than 
those who sin consciously. Nay, the tragic irony 
sometimes lies precisely herein, that owing to some 
inherent frailty or flaw—it may be human short- 
sightedness, it may be some error of blood or 
judgment—the very virtues of a man hurry him 

éret kal’ airov y ovK dv eFedpors epot 
dpaprias dvedos ovdéev, av@ drov 
TAS eis euavTov Tovs epovs OF ipdpravor. 
The first dwapria is a conscious sin which might have brought 


on him involuntary guilt as a divinely sent expiation. 
Yi 
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forward to his ruin. Othello in the modern drama, 
Oedipus in the ancient—widely as they differ in 
moral guilt—are the two most conspicuous examples 
of ruin wrought by characters, noble indeed, but 
not without defects, acting in the dark, and, as it 
seemed, for the best. 

We should probably be putting too great a 
pressure on the words of Aristotle and should go 
beyond his intention, if we sought to include under 
the rule of ch. xiii. such a character as Macbeth. 
Still the thought of our passage lends itself easily 
to this enlargement of the meaning. Macbeth 
does not start with criminal purpose. In its 
original quality his nature was not devoid of 
nobility. But with him the dpapria, the primal 
defect, is the taint of ambition, which under the 
promptings of a stronger character than his own 
and a will of inflexible force works in him as a 
subtle poison. In a case such as this, tragic fear 
is heightened into awe, as we trace the growth of 
a mastering passion, which beginning in a fault 
or frailty enlarges itself in its successive stages, 
till the first false step has issued in crime, and 
crime has engendered fresh crime. It is of the 
essence of a great tragedy to bring together the 
beginning and the end; to show the one implicit 
in the other. The intervening process disappears ; 
the causal chain so unites the whole that the first 
apaptia hears the weight of the tragic result, 
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Aristotle’s theory of the tragic character has 
suggested two divergent lines of criticism. On 
the one hand it is urged, that the rule 8” dpuapriay 
leaves no room for a ‘true tragic collision.’ The 
fate of the hero is determined by forces outside 
the control of the human will. A mere error, due 
to the inherent limitations of man’s faculties, 
brings ruin. Thus, it is said, the highest form of 
tragedy in which character is destiny, is at once 
excluded. Nothing is left but the drama of an 
external fate. 

This objection assumes that the tragic auaptia 
is in truth no more than an arvynua, a mere 
accident, a misadventure, the circumstances being 
such that reason and foresight are unavailing. 
Now, even if the word, as here used, were so 
limited, a collision of forces such as is essential 
to the drama would not be wanting. If a man is 
so placed that he is at war with the forces outside 
him—either the forces of the universe, the fixed 
conditions of existence, the inevitable laws of life, 
which constitute ‘Fate’; or the forces that reside 
in other wills that cross and thwart his own—the 
result may bea tragic conflict. The ancient drama 
is chiefly, though by no means exclusively, the 
representation of a conflict thus unwittingly begun, 
however much purpose may be involved in its 
later stages. The spectacle of a man struggling 
with his fate affords ample scope for the display 
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of will-power and ethical qualities. The Oedipus 
Tyrannus portrays a tragic conflict none the less 
moving because the original error which leads to 
the catastrophe springs from the necessary blindness 
and infirmity of human nature. 

But if we yield the main contention of these 
critics and admit that a ‘true tragic collision’ is 
one in which character and passion determine 
destiny ; in which the individual by an act of will 
enters on a conflict where the forces enlisted on 
either side are chiefly moral forces, Aristotle’s phrase, 
if we have rightly interpreted it, will still include 
the most interesting and significant of such cases. 
The great frailty will then be a moral frailty. 
The resulting collision will in general be one of 
two kinds. Hither the individual from levity or 
passion violates a known right, encroaches on a 
sphere not his own, and provokes a conflict which 
reacts on his character and culminates in tragic 
disaster: or the collision will be one between 
internal moral forces, the scene of the conflict 
being the heart of man. Hence we get the 
struggles of conscience, the wavering purpose, 
the divided will,—dramatic motives rarely found 
in the older Greek tragedians, but which with 
Kuripides entered into the domain of the drama 
and thenceforth held an assured place. The 
objection, therefore, to this extent appears to be 
invalid. At the same time, as already indicated, 
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Aristotle's doctrine is in a measure defective. 
It fails to take account of two exceptional types 
of tragedy,—-that which exhibits the antagonism 
between a pure will and a disjointed world, or 
between a grand but criminal purpose and the 
higher moral forces with which it is confronted. 
Another class of critics have been reluctant 
under any circumstances to disallow the authority 
of Aristotle. It was gravely observed by Roger 
Bacon that ‘ Aristotle hath the same authority in 
philosophy that the Apostle Paul hath in divinity.’ 
After the Renaissance the general intellectual 
sovereignty already wielded by Aristotle was 
extended, especially in France, to the whole field 
of literature. Every well constructed tragedy, 
ancient or modern, was supposed to square with 
the rules of the Poetics. When the facts of 
literary history refused to adjust themselves to the 
text, the meaning of the text was strained or 
explained away, till the original rules were not un- 
frequently forced to bear the very sense they were 
designed to exclude. So far was the infallibility of 
Aristotle carried that on one occasion Dacier makes 
short work with an Italian commentator, who had 
ventured to find an inconsistency between a passage 
of the Poetecs and the words of Holy Writ. He 
brushes the objection aside with a simple reductio 
ad absurdum. ‘As if Divinity and the Holy 
Scriptures could ever be contrary to the sentiments 
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of Nature on which Aristotle founds his judgments.’ * 


Methods of interpretation were applied to the 
Poetics with which we are more familiar in Biblical 
criticism. The words of Aristotle were explained 
and defended by just those expedients that have 
been resorted to in support of the verbal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. ; 

Corneille was one of the adepts in the art of 
adding glosses and saving clauses to the Aristotelian 
text. Though he has left many luminous statements 
of the principles of poetry, his work as an expositor 
is too often inspired by the desire to reconcile 
Aristotelian rules with plays of his own, which had 
been written before he had become acquainted 
with the Poetics. A single instance—one of those 
quoted by Lessing—will show his easy method of 
harmonising difficulties. Character, we are told 
in the Poetics (ch. xv.), must be ypyatd, ‘ good’ :— 
the word can bear no other than the moral mean- 
ing. Corneille, seeing that this requirement, taken 
rigidly, would condemn a large number of admirable 
plays, surmises that what Aristotle demands is 
‘the brilliant or elevated character of a virtuous 
or criminal habit.’* He instances his own Cleopatra, 
a heroine who is ‘ extremely wicked’; ‘there is no 
murder from which she shrinks.’ ‘But all her 
crimes are connected with a certain grandeur of 


* Dacier on Poetics, ch. xiii. note 1, Trans. 
2 Corneille, Discours i. Du Poeme Dramatique. 
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soul, which has in it something so elevated, that 
while we condemn her actions, we must still admire 
the source whence they flow.’ 

In itself this criticism is on the right track; 
but not as an explanation of the Aristotelian 
xpnora On. It is what Aristotle ought to have 
said, not what he says. As Lessing observes,’ 
Aristotle’s ‘ goodness’ must on this view be ‘of a 
sort that agrees with moral badness as well as with 
moral goodness.’ In a similar spirit of mistaken 
loyalty to Aristotle and in similar defiance of 
linguistic usage, other commentators, — Bossu, 
Dacier, Metastasio—persuaded themselves that 
xpnota %0n could mean ‘well marked’ characters, 
in this way rescuing the word from its objection- 
able moral limitations.? Lessing here, while avoid- 
ing these errors of interpretation and retaining the 
plain meaning of the words, does so on grounds 
which are wholly un-Aristotelian. ‘Corneille,’ he 
says, ‘could not have had a more pernicious idea’ 
than that vice may be ennobled by aesthetic treat- 
ment. ‘If we carry it out there is an end to all 
truth, and all delusion, to all moral benefit of 
tragedy. ... What folly to desire to deter by 
the unhappy consequences of vice if we conceal its 


1 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 437. 

2 Cf. Dryden, Preface to Troilus and Cressida (where he is 
evidently summarising Poet. ch. xv.), ‘first they [the manners] 
must be apparent; that is, in every character of the play some 
inclinations of the person must appear.’ 
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inner ugliness.’ He is still under the influence of 
his great assumption, that the immediate business 
of tragedy is to make men better. 

There is another method by which the authority 
of Aristotle has been vindicated. Plays have been 
brought into harmony with his supposed rules at 
the cost of manifest violence done to the poems 
themselves. Shakespeare has not escaped this 
vice of interpretation. Gervinus dominated, as it 
would seem, by the idea of a moral dyapria is 
inclined to find some culpable error wherever 
there is tragic ruin. Such an error is proved to 
be the cause, or partial cause, of the misfortune 
that ensues not merely to the protagonist, but also 
to the subordinate dramatic characters. He dis- 
covers a ‘poetic justice’ in the death of Duncan, 
whose unwary security led him to accept the 
hospitality of Macbeth; in the death of Cordelia, 
whose want of ‘wise and prudent foresight’ places 
her in contrast with Edgar, and justifies the 
difference between her fate and his; in the death 
of Desdemona, who is guilty of ‘dangerous inter- 
cession on behalf of Cassio,’ and ‘falls into sin 
through innocence and goodness.’ . 

Setting aside these strange perversions of 
criticism, we may well believe that Aristotle 
would have felt some surprise at being assumed to 
haye laid down a binding code of poetical rules 
for all time and place. The contrast, is, indeed, a 
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curious one between his own tentative manner and 
the dogmatic conclusions based on what he has 
written. He feels his way, he tacitly corrects or 
supplements what he has previously said; with a 
careless ease he throws out suggestions, without 
guarding against misconception. He little thought 
of the far-reaching meaning that would one day be 
attached to each stray utterance. It is not merely 
the fragmentary form of the Poetics and the gaps 
and errors in the text that should warn us against 
straining the significance of isolated expressions. 
Aristotle’s own manner -is allusive and incomplete. 
He does not write with the fear of other critics 
before his eyes. He assumes an audience already 
familiar with the general drift of his thought, able 
to fill in what is unsaid and to place his rules in 
proper light and perspective. 

In this very chapter he proposes at the outset 
to sketch the plan of the zdeal tragedy.’ It is 
of the type technically known in the Poetics as 
‘complex’ (erdeypévn), not simple (a7Av), The 
‘complex’ tragedy is one in which the Change 
of Fortune (ueraBacrs) is combined with Reversal 
of the Situation (7epuréreva) or with Recognition 
(avayvepiors), or with both.” Much misconcep- 

1 Poet. xiii. 2, tiv cbvOeow . . . THS KadXrloTHS Tpaywdias. 

2 Poet. x. Z. The precise meaning of zepuréreva is a matter of 
some controversy. The old rendering ‘ Reversal of Fortune’ can 


hardly now be maintained. In Ed. 3 I translated the word 
‘Reversal of Intention,’ accepting the view put forward by Vahlen 
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tion might have been avoided had it been 
noted that Aristotle is here determining not 


in his Beitriige zw Aristoteles’ Poetik and further elucidated by 
Dr, Lock in an interesting article in the Classical Review, vol. ix. 
pp. 251-253. According to that view wepuréreva is any event in 
which the intention of one of the agents is overruled to produce 
an effect the opposite of that which is intended (Poet. xi. 1, 7) ets 
7) évavtiov Tév mpatTopévwv petaBoAn). Professor Bywater, 
however (Iestschrift Theodor Gomperz dargebracht zum srebeagsten 
Geburtstage, Wien, 1902, pp. 164 ff.), urges strong reasons against 
attaching so technical and limited a meaning to the term. He 
argues that 7a mpatroueva of the definition ‘would naturally 
denote no more than the incidents taking place in a certain scene’ ; 
that the meaning assigned to the word by Vahlen is ‘more 
artificial than an ordinary stage-term can bear’; that it goes 
beyond the definition and ‘depends too much on an accident of 
expression in Aristotle’s account of epuréreva in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus’ (eXOdv ws esppavdv tdv Oidérovv Kat dradrAd€ov Tod 
mpos THY pntepa pPoBov K.t.r.)—where the intention ascribed to 
the Messenger is not fully warranted by the play itself; and that 
it is very difficult to reconcile this meaning with the description 
in the Poetics of the great scene in the Lynceus. He holds that 
Tepuréreva, was only meant to designate a complete change of situation 
in the course of a single scene ;—thus tov mpatTopévwv in the 
definition will be governed by petafody rather than by «is 7d 
evavtiov. The term zepuréreva will nevertheless remain distinct 
from the term petdé Pacis, as denoting a striking change occurring 
in the course of the general movement (uetaPaors) leading up to 
the crisis of a play. 

I agree in the main with this contention ; but would add that 
mepurérea, as defined by Aristotle presents, I think, a sharper and 
less vague idea than is conveyed by any such phrase as ‘Complete 
Change of the Situation,’ or ‘Reversal of the Situation,’ though 
we may be driven to this rendering for a want of a nearer 
equivalent. The tragic mepurérea in ch. xi. 1 suggests, if I 
mistake not, a series of incidents or a train of action (rd 
mpattopeva) tending to bring about a certain end but resulting 
in something wholly different. The situation, as it were, turns 
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what is good in tragic art, but what is best; 
he is describing the ideal tragedy, with the ideal 


upon the agent who is attempting to deal with it,—swings round 
and catches him in the recoil. It may be noted that among 
Ta éXeewvd enumerated in Rhet, ii, 8. 1386 a 12 is 7d dOev 
mpoonkey ayabdv te brdpEat, kaxdv Te cup hvar. 

‘Reversal of Intention’ will not, then, be of the essence of 
mepurérea. On the other hand, it may enter as an element 
into the case and heighten the dramatic effect. The instances, 
therefore, adduced by Dr. Lock—the story of Shylock in the 
Merchant of Venice, of Adrastus in Herodotus, of Haman and 
Mordecai in the book of Esther, of Joseph and his brethren— 
though not entirely typical, are yet apposite illustrations. Further- 
more, Dr. Lock remarks that ‘zepuréreva is to actions what irony 
is to language. In the latter case, words are caught up by 
circumstances and charged with a fuller meaning than the speaker 
meant ; in the former, deeds are equally caught up out of his grasp 
and charged with a meaning the very opposite of that which the 
agent meant.’ This statement appears to need similar qualification. 
Every wepiuréreva does not come under this description ; but an 
overruled intention, with the new significance thereby added to 
the event, is one of the special forms which wepuréreva, may assume. 
It is worth observing that zepuréreva so modified sometimes 
approaches nearly to what is known in modern criticism as the 
‘Trony of Destiny.’ 

Apart, however, from the meaning of zepuréresa as defined 
in ch. xi. 1, Aristotle also uses the word in a more lax and popular 
sense for the mere development or evolution of incident out of 
incident. Mr. Prickard has called my attention to a passage in de 
Hist. Anim. viii. 2. 590 b 13, where mepurereva, is applied to the 
turn of incident by which the polypus eats the crab, the crab eats 
the conger, and the conger eats the polypus. In this looser sense 
I take the phrase éx zepumereias (Poet. xvi. 3), which is used of 
the recognition of Odysseus by his nurse (Odyss. xix, 396 ff.), as 
opposed to an dvayvipuris Tiotews évexa, (i.e. with the deliberate 
intention to convince). The interpretation ‘accidentally’ offered 
by Dr. Lock differs but slightly from this; he compares the usage 
of the word in Polybius for ‘an accident,’ or ‘a disaster,’ 
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hero to correspond. The way in which other types 
of plot and character are dismissed is, no doubt, 
too sweeping, too summary, and partakes of the 
same exaggeration as certain remarks in ch. Vi. 
about the subordinate place of character in the 
drama.’ It is, however, a feature of Aristotle’s 
manner, especially in his more popular treatises, 
to set aside the less preferred of two alternatives 
in words which imply unqualified rejection. The 
ideal tragedy, as here sketched by him, is one 
which will excite pity and fear in no ordinary 
combination, but these two emotions heightened 
to their utmost capacity under the conditions of 
the most perfect art. We cannot infer that he 
would condemn as utterly bad all that did not 
come up to these requirements. There may be an 
inferior, but still an interesting tragedy, in which 
the union of the terrible and the pathetic does not 
answer to the full tragic idea. The play will fall 
short—so Aristotle would probably say—in a 
greater or less degree of perfection, but it does 
not cease to be tragedy. 

When due weight has been given to these con- 
siderations, the formula here proposed for the 
character of the tragic hero will still remain incom- 
plete and inadequate. Yet—as is often the case 
with Aristotle’s sayings—it contains a profound 
truth, and a capacity for adaptation beyond what 

T See pp. 343 ff. 
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was immediately present to the mind of the writer. 
He insists on the conditions above specified as 
requisite if we would merge our own personality 
in the creation of the poet. No ‘ faultily faultless’ 
hero, any more than a consummate villain, can 
inspire so vital a sympathy as the hero whose 
weakness and whose strength alike bring him 
within the range of our common humanity. 
Modern literature, and above all the Shakespearian 
drama, while proving that the formula of Aristotle 
is too rigid, have also revealed new meanings in 
the idea of the tragic dwapria. Its dramatic pos- 
sibilities have been enlarged and deepened. In 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Coriolanus, we 
have the ruin of noble natures through some defect 
of character. In infinitely various ways it has 
been shown that the most dramatic of motives is 
the process by which a frailty or flaw of nature 
grows and expands till it culminates in tragic 
disaster. 


CHAPTER IX 
PLOT AND CHARACTER IN TRAGEDY 


Or the six elements into which Aristotle analyses 
a tragedy,’ plot (dos) holds the first place. 
Next in order is placed é@thos (j@0s), and then 
dianoia (sdvoa). Hach of these terms needs 
some explanation. 

Plot in the drama, in its fullest sense, is the 
artistic equivalent of ‘action’ in real life.” We 
have already observed*® that ‘action’ (mpa&s) in 
Aristotle is not a purely external act, but an inward 
process which works outward, the expression of a 
man’s rational personality. Sometimes it is used 
for ‘action’ or ‘doing’ in its strict and limited 
sense; sometimes for that side of right conduct 
(edmpaéia) in which doing is only one element, 
though the most important. Again, it can denote 
‘faring’ as well as ‘doing’: hence, in the drama, 
where ‘action’ is represented by the plot, it must 


1 Poet. vi, dyes, peororia, A€Ers, pdO0s, 700s, Sidvora, 
2 Poet. vi. 6, core 01) THS pev TpdEews 6 pVOos  pipnors. 
3 See p. 123. 
334 
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include outward fortune and misfortune (edrvyda 
and dsvervyia). Again, it is used by Aristotle of 


1 


the processes of the mental life;’ and lastly, in 
some contexts it is almost synonymous with 
adn. 

The mpaés of the drama has primary reference 
to that kind of action which, while springing from 
the inward power of will, manifests itself in 
external domg. The very word ‘drama’ indicates 
this idea. The verb (8pav), from which the noun 
comes, is the strongest of the words used to 
express the notion of dowg; it marks an activity 
exhibited in outward and energetic form.” In 
the drama the characters are not described, they 
enact their own story and so reveal themselves. 
We know them not from what we are told 
of them, but by their performance before our 
eyes. Without action in this sense a poem 


1 Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1325 b 16, adda Tdv rpaktiKdy (Biov) od« 
dvaykatov eiva. mpos €Tépovs, KaOdmrep olovrat tives, obde Tas 
Suavoias elvat povov tattas mpaktTiKds Tas TOV droPBavovTw 

, / > lal / tAAG rN GAX Se 
Xap ywopévas ex Tov mpdtrev, dAAG mokd padXov Tas 
avtotercis Kal Tas avTov evecev Dewpias Kat Suavojoes. 1% yap 

> / , MA \ A fm ir be td i 
evrpagia Tédos, ote Kal tpakis Tiss pdarvora bé rpdrrew A€yopev 
Kupiws Kal TOV eEwTepiKGv mpdgewv Tors Tais diavolas dpyuTéex- 
TOVGS. 

2 Spevtwv kat od dv arayyeXias are the words of the definition 
of tragedy. So (of Sophocles and Aristophanes) Poet. ii, 2, 
TpdTTovTas yap pipovyTa Kal Spavras dudw. Cf. the frequent 
antithesis of dpav and racyxewv, and the adj. dpaarypuos. 

3 Of, the spectacular use of dpav, e.g. 7a Spwpeva EXevoive, 
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would be not a bad drama, but no drama at 
all. The form might be epic or lyric, it would 
not be dramatic. 

But this does not exhaust the idea of mpaéis as 
understood by Aristotle. Among the reasons he 
gives for the pre-eminent place assigned to the 
plot, one is of fundamental importance. Tragedy, 
he explains, is an imitation of an action which is 
an image of human life,—of its supreme welfare or 
misery ; human life itself consisting in a mode of 
action, not in a mere quality of mind’—in a form 
of moral energy or activity, which has a profoundly 
inward as well as an outward side. The plot or 
mpats of the drama reproduces this most significant 
mode of action ; it does not stop short at strenuous 
doing. Still less is it a representation of purely 
outward fortune or misfortune. The words used 
by Aristotle are not piunows ettuyias Kal dvotvyias, 
but plunous mpafews cal Biov. The former phrase ~ 
would be too external, too superficial to sum up 


1 Poet. vi. 9, ) yap tpaywdia pipnois cot odk avOpdérwr 
GANG rpd&ews Kal Biovr <6 bé Bios> év rpd&et eotiv Kal 7d TéAOS 
mpagis tus éotiv, od movdryns. (For the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
With the last words ef. Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1825 b 21 (quoted note 1, 
p. 335): Phys. ii. 6. 197 b 2, 8 Kat dvayKn rept ta mpaxrd. 
etvar THY TUXnV’ onpelov SO bre Soxel Frou tadrdv ecivar TH 
evdarpovia 4 edruxia 1) eyyts, 4 8 eddapovia mpagis tis- 
evrpagia yap. Plato had already observed that all imitative 
art imitates ‘men in action, Rep. x. 6030, mpdrtovras, paper, 
avOpwrovs pupelrar y pupntixn PBratovs 7) Exovoias mpakers Kat 
€x TOU mpaTTew 7 €d olopévous 7) KAKOS Tempayévat. 
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the essence and meaning of a tragedy as a whole, 
though it is through the outward turns of fortune 
that the catastrophe is brought about; these are 
the medium by which the inner sense of the action 
is revealed. 

The plot, then, contains the kernel of that 
‘action’ which it is the business of tragedy to 
represent. The word ‘action,’ as is evident from 
what has been said, requires to be interpreted with 
much latitude of meaning. It embraces not only 
the deeds, the incidents, the situations, but also 
the mental processes, and the motives which under- 
he the outward events or which result from them." 
It is the compendious expression for all these forces 
working together towards a definite end. 

Next we come to éthos and dianowa. In their 
aesthetic application these present some dithculties. 
Aristotle appears, indeed, to bestow unusual pains 
on elucidating their meaning, for he gives at least 
two definitions or interpretations of each in ch. vi., 
which again are supplemented by the observations 
of ch. xv. regarding éthos, and of ch. xix. regard- 
ing dianoia.? Yet a clear and consistent view 


1 Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘Every alteration or 
crossing of a design, every new-sprung passion, and turn of it, is 
a part of the action, and much the noblest, except we conceive 
nothing to be action till they come to blows,’ 

2 Mr. R. P. Hardie (Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) observes that while 
the expression or imitation of the zpa£is is called the ptOos, there 
are no special words for the piunows of 700s and of Sdidvova, and 

Z 
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cannot be extracted from ch. vi. in the form in 
which we have it; and this fact, taken in con- 
junction with the multiplicity of definitions, has 
afforded some ground for suspecting that there 


hence both are ambiguously used, (1) as implied in the visible 
mpagis, (2) as = pipnows Tod yOovs and pipnors THs dcavoias, 
where a certain amount of Adyos is required to make clear to 
the audience what is going on in the minds of the agents, without 
which knowledge the wpa£us cannot be rightly understood. 

The dramatic 700s is defined in the following passages :— 

(i.) Poet. vi. 6, Ta S& 70n (A€yw), Kal’ 6 rowots Tivas elvat 
gapev tovs mpatrovras: cf. vi. 10, eioty O€ Kara pev 
7a 70n movil ties. These passages are both somewhat 
inconsistent with vi. 5, where the character of persons 
(rowoé Tuves) is said to be determined not by 700s alone, 
but by 700s and dudvova. 

(ii.) Poet. vi. 17 (where 70s is in the second sense above 
mentioned, = pipnows Tod 7Oovs), eativ Sé hOos pev Td 
Tovovtov 0 dnAot Tijv mpoalperw drold Tus [rpolarpetrar 
n pevyer Sudrep ovK Exovow 00s Tov Adywv ev obs 
ovK ete SnAov 7) ev ofs pnd dAws eotiv 6 Te [rpolatpe?- 
Tat ) pevye 6 A€ywv. (For the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
In this context the reference is to the dramatic Adyov 
which express (a) 700s, (b) dudvovay. Cf. the rule for 
rhetorical Adyou in Rhet. iii. 16. 1417 a 15, HOcKnv Se 
xp THv Sujpynow ecivat. e€otar d€ TovTo, dv ecidapev 
ti hOos move, ev pev 51) Td Tpoaiperw SyAodvv, rovdy 
dé 1d O0s Tw Toy TabTyv: 4 S€ mpoaiperis row TO 
TéXet, 

(iii) Poet. xv. 1, where 70s is expressed by any Adyos or 
mpagis that manifests moral purpose: ee. d¢ FOos pev 
ev womep EAEXOn Troup pavepdv 6 Aédyos 7) 7 pages 
mpoatperiv Twa, xpnotov be éav ypynoriy, 

(On the different uses of 740s in the Rhetoric see Cope’s Intro- 

duction pp. 108 ff.) 

The dramatic dcdvova is thus explained :— 


(i.) Poet. vi. 6, Sudvoray 8€, €v dcows éyovTes aroderkviaciv Te 
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may be both omissions and interpolations in the 
text. In what follows we will confine ourselves to 
certain broad conclusions, though even these may 
not all pass unchallenged. 

The term thos is generally translated ‘ character,’ 


N \ > / 7 / 0 

) Kal amopaivovta: yvounv. A yvoun is a general 
maxim, and arodatver Oar, ‘ enunciate,’ a verbum propriwm 
in connexion with it: so xaoAov Te drodaivovrat in § 17. 
A yvépn, though usually a moral maxim, exhibits dudvove 

liad 8 y ) 

rather than 700s, probably because it is thought of as the 
starting-point or conclusion of an argument. See the 
use of yvouar in Rhet. ii. 21. 1395 b 14 as rhetorical 
enthymemes. There, however, they are said to give an 
ethical character to speeches. 

(ii.) Poet. vi. 15, tpirov Se 1) Sudvowws Tovro d€ eat Td every 

dtvac bar Ta evévTa Kal TA GppoTToVTa. 

Poet. vi. 17, dudvora 8€, ev ofs drodecxvtovoi tue ws eoTw 
a c a a n / > NL 
9 ws ovK ect 7) KabdAov tL drodaivovta. Here, 
as in vi. 6, didvova = pipnows THs Svavoias, the subject to 
dmodetkvtovc being the dramatic characters. 

eee . ” \ \ X\ , lal og (2 QA n 

(iii) xix. 1-2, eore 6€ Kata tHv Sudvovay Tatra, doa trd TOU 

Abyou de? TapacKkevarOnvat. pépn S€ tovTwv Td TE 
> V4 x, ‘\ , \ \ if f 
dmodetkvivar Kal TO Avew Kal 7 TdOn TapacKevderv, 
i + n” / n 2 X\ * o an \ 39, 
ofov éAeov 7) PdBov 7 opyijv Kat doa TovatTa, Kal érL 

4 \ Ve / . . 
peyeos Kal pixpdtytas. Here divdvova as manifested in 
dramatic Adyou is brought within the domain of Rhetoric 
(ra, pev obv mept tiv Sidvovayv ev Tots wept pPyTopiKhs 
Keio Ow). 

Finsler (p. 79) is, I think, right in referring the phrase 7d 7é.6y 
tapackevacerv to the emotional effects which the dramatis personae 
produce on one another by their Adyou, not (as commonly inter- 
preted) to the excitation of feeling in the minds of the audience. 
It may be observed that the 744) mentioned are not only €A¢os 
and $6fos but also épy1 Kal doa Towtra. 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (1c.) approaches to this view, but takes the 
phrase in the sense of ‘supply (to the spectators) the ra of of 
Aéyovres,’—a sense which rapacrkevaev could hardly bear. 
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and in many contexts this is its natural English 
equivalent. But if we would speak of character 
in its widest sense, as including all that reveals 
a man’s personal and inner self—his intellectual 
powers no less than the will and the emotions— 
we go beyond the meaning of the Aristotelian 
éthos. In the Poetics, éthos and dianoia are each 
one side of character; they are two distinct factors 
which unite to constitute the concrete and living 
person. Character in its most comprehensive 
sense depends on these two elements, which, again, 
are declared to be the causes of action, and to 
determine its quality.1 Ethos, as explained by 
Aristotle, is the moral element in character. It 
reveals a certain state or direction of the will. It 
is an expression of moral purpose, of the permanent 
disposition and tendencies, the tone and sentiment 
of the individual. Dianoia is the thought, the 
intellectual element, which is implied in all rational 
conduct, through which alone éthos can find out- 
ward expression, and which is separable from éthos 
only by a process of abstraction. 

When we pass to the dramatic éthos and dianoia, 


1 Poet. vi. 5, mpdtrera. S€ brs TwOv TpaTToVvTwWY, ods avdyKH 
Toots Tivas elvar Kata Te TO OOS Kal tiv Sidvoray (did yap 
4 NS 2 {4 ‘ > 7 , a X\ ” 
TovTwV Kal Tas Tpa&es eval hapev ToLds Tivas, TéepuKeV O€ alia 
dvo Tov mpd€ewv etvat, Sidvovav Kat HOos...). Cf. Eth. Nic. vi. 2. 
1139 a 34, edrpagia yap Kal 7d évavriov év mpage. dvev Suavolas 

\ » > » . . . . 
kal 7Oovs ovk éotiv. But in Poet. vi. 6 and 10 it is more 
loosely said that we are zovo! tives Kato, Ta. 78. 
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we find that éthos reveals itself both in the speeches 
and in ‘the actions of the dramatic characters in a 
manner corresponding to the twofold manifestations 
of éthos in real life. But we observe with surprise 
that éthos as revealed in action is but lightly touched 
on. Still more surprising is it that though dianova 
in real life is stated to be one of the two causes 
of action, there is no express recognition of it as 
similarly manifested in the drama. The reason of 
the omission may possibly be that action is treated 


1 Note 2, p. 337. Mr. Bosanquet in his acute observations on 
plot and character-drawing (History of Aesthetic, pp. 70 ff.) argues 
against 700s being taken to mean ‘character in the sense in which 
character is understood to-day, to be the object of artistic portraiture 
in Shakespeare or Thackeray.’ The remarks in the text bear out 
this contention, though from another point of view. It is more 
difficult to agree entirely with his view that 700s in the Poetics 
is something merely ‘typical and generic,’ ‘as we say good or bad 
character,’ a certain type of disposition or moral temperament 
without the more individual traits. We may indeed readily admit 
that the subtlety and delicacy of modern character-drawing did not 
present themselves to Aristotle’s mind, more simple and elementary 
qualities formed the basis of dramatic character as he understood 
it. But it appears pretty certain that he thought of individual 
portraiture, and not merely of the delineation of a moral type. 
This seems to follow if only from the rules about 7a 707 in ch. xv., 
especially from the requirement that the law of necessity or prob- 
ability, prescribed for the plot, shall apply also to the speeches 
and actions of the dramatic persons (§§ 5-6). This inner rationality 
surely demands a strong basis of individual character. 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (1.c.) similarly observes in reference to ch. xiii, 
where 790s is discussed in reference to pos, that ‘the drift of the 
whole passage implies that 70s does not necessarily mean to 
Aristotle a simple generic type, but that its complexity is precisely 
on a level with the complexity of the plot. 
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in the Poetics as a separate and independent 
element of tragedy, and kept distinct as far as 
possible from the other elements. This is, indeed, 
one of the inconveniences arising from the highly 
analytic method of Aristotle in dealing with the 
organic parts of an artistic whole, as also with the 
phenomena of life. It is a method that tends to 
divert our attention from the interlacing union of 
the parts and from their final synthesis. Be the 
cause what it may, explicit mention is made in 
our text of the dramatic deanova as embodied only 
in speech not in action. 

In the dramatic dialogue, the persons who con- 
verse do not discuss abstract truth such as the 
problems of mathematics ;1 they desire to explain 
their own doings and influence others. The two 
elements, éthos and dianoia, may indeed be found 
side by side in one and the same discourse; but 
even so, there is an appreciable difference between 
them. Wherever moral choice, or a determination 
of the will is manifested, there @thos appears.’ 

1 Cf. Poct. vi. 17, dudrep ovK €xovow 00s Tov Adywv ev obs 
ovk eats Sprov 1) €v ofs pd GAws eotiv 6 Te [rpo]arperrac 7) 
pevye. 6 A€ywv, with Rhet. iii. 16. 1417 a 18, Sua tTovTO ovK 
Exovow ob palypatixol Adyou 7Oy Stu ode mpoaipeciy. 

? Inferior writers attempted, it would seem, to make ethical 
monologues take the place of a well constructed plot. Poet. vi. 12, 
ere édv Tus epeEns On piers AOcKas kat A€éer Kat Siavola 0 rerou- 
npEvas, OV Toinoes O Hv THS Tpaywdias epyov. Of. Plat. Phaedr. 


268 c—269 a, where such pies are reckoned among ta mpd 
dias, ‘th liminaries of dy, a I 
Tpaywowas, e preliminaries of tragedy,’ not as Ta TpayvKa. 
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Under dianoia are included the intellectual re- 
flexions of the speaker; the proof of his own 
statements, the disproof of those of his opponents, 
his general maxims concerning life and conduct, 
as elicited by the action and forming part of a 
train of reasoning. The emphasis laid by Aristotle 
on this dialectical dianoia is doubtless connected. 
with the decisive influence exercised by political 
debate and forensic pleading on the Greek theatre, 
the ayév of the ecclesia or of the law-courts being 
reproduced in the ay#v of the drama. 

A few sentences of cardinal importance as to 
plot and character, from ch. vi. 9-11, must here be 
quoted: ‘Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but 
of an action and of life, and life consists in action, 
and its end is a mode of action, not a quality. 
Now character determines men’s qualities, but it is 
by their actions that they are happy or the reverse. 
Dramatic action, therefore, is not with a view to 
the representation of character : character comes in 
as subsidiary to the actions. Hence the incidents 
and the plot are the end of a tragedy ; and the end 
is the chief thing of all. Again, without action 
there cannot be a tragedy; there may be without 
character. The eager insistence with which 
Aristotle maintains the subordination of éthos to 
plot? leads him into a certain exaggeration of state- 


1 : m” og \ AG / , 
Poet. vi. 10, ovKovy ows Ta HON pipnowvTa. TpaTTOVTW, 


GAB 7a On crprapadapBdvovow did Tas mpd&eus: vi. 15, 
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ment. The two elements are set against one 
another in sharp and impossible opposition. 
‘Without action there cannot be a tragedy; there 
may be without éhé.’' Clearly, this last remark 
cannot be pressed in a perfectly literal sense.” The 
meaning intended probably is, that there may be a 


érriv re (6 p0Oos) pipnows mpdgews kal dia tatrnv padurra TOV 
T paTTOVTwV. 

1 Poet. vi. 11, re dvev pev mpdgews odk adv yévoito Tpaywdia, 
dvev 5¢ i00v yevorr dv. There is a similar exaggeration also 
in the following sentence, ai yap tOv véewy TOY TAcioToOV a7Oes 
tpaywdiat eioiv, and again in 7 dé Zevéidos ypady oddev exer 
400s. 

* In discussing the place of character and plot in the drama 
confusion is frequently caused by an ambiguity in the use of the 
words, such as indeed we are conscious of also in the use of 
the corresponding words in the Poetics. In the popular 
antithesis of the two terms ‘character’ has not its full dramatic 
value, and instead of signifying ‘characters producing an action,’ 
it stands for an abstract impression of character left on our minds 
by the reading of a play. Similarly ‘plot’ is regarded as the 
‘story’ in a play, viewed in abstraction from the special nature of 
the persons; and, in particular, denotes a complication exciting 
wonder or suspense,—an idea, however, which is not necessarily 
present in the word pvOos. In this sense a play with a weak 
‘plot’ but good ‘character-drawing’ is undramatic, though it 
tells us something about human nature. On the other hand a play 
with a strong ‘plot’ and weak delineation of ‘character’ may 
tell us almost nothing about human nature, and yet may be 
dramatic. (It is more doubtful whether it can ever be tragic.) 
From this point of view it may be said that you can have a drama 
without ‘character,’ but not without ‘ plot.’ 

‘Plot’ in the full sense of the word is the ‘action’ (in the large 
Greek meaning of zpa@€us), and includes not only the circumstances 
and incidents which form the main part of ‘plot’ as popularly 
conceived, but also ‘character’ in the full dramatic sense of 
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tragedy in which the moral character of the in- 
dividual agents is so weakly portrayed as to be of 
no account in the evolution of the action. The 
persons may be mere types, or marked only by 
class characteristics, or lacking in those distinctive 
qualities out of which dramatic action grows.1 The 
next sentence adds by way of corroboration that 
‘the tragedies of most of our modern poets are 
devoid of character.’ The later tragedians attempted, 
it would seem, by an ingenious mechanism of plot 
to make up for their want of skill in character- 
drawing. The other side of the antithesis above 
quoted cannot be disputed: ‘ Without action there 
cannot be a tragedy’; for action is the differentia 
of drama, and must ever remain the primary and 
controlling principle. The illustration from painting 


‘characters producing an action.’ An antithesis, therefore, between 
‘character’ and ‘ plot,’ thus understood, is obviously impossible. 

On these grounds, we may say that ‘character, in the popular 
sense, exists for the sake of the ‘action’; but ‘character’ in the 
full sense cannot correctly be said to exist for the sake of the ‘ action.’ 
What is meant in the latter instance is rather, that, dramatically, 
the significance of the ‘characters’ arises from their place in the 
‘action, 

1 Mr. Bosanquet (History of Aesthetic, p. 78) explains Aristotle’s 
meaning a little differently. ‘He may not have been contrasting 
the plot, as a mere puzzle and solution, with the portrayal of 
individual human character, but he may rather have intended to 
oppose the man as revealed in action, or in speech which con- 
tributes to the march of incident, with monologue or conversation 
simply intended to emphasise this or that type of disposition in 
the interlocutors’ (cf. supra, p. 342, note 2). 
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in ch. vi. 15, which has been subjected to some 
strained interpretations, throws further light on the 
reason why éthos holds a position subsidiary to the 
plot or action. ‘The most beautiful colours, laid on 
confusedly, will not give as much pleasure as the 
chalk outline of a portrait.’ Here the outlined 
sketch corresponds to the outline of plot. Ethos 
divorced from plot is like a daub of beautiful 
colour, which apart from form gives little pleasure. 
The plot is the groundwork, the design, through 
the medium of which éthos derives its meaning and 
dramatic value. 

The whole gist of the argument is finally summed 
up thus: ‘The plot is the first principle, and, as it 


were, the soul of a tragedy.’ * 


The analogy here in- 
dicated goes deeper than might at once be apparent 
from the English words. The precise point of the 
comparison depends on the relation in which the 
soul stands to the body in the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy.* A play is a kind of living organism. Its 
animating principle is the plot. As in the animal 
and vegetable world the soul or principle of life is 


the primary and moving force, the dpyy from which 


1 Poet. vi. 15, ¢ yap tus evadeipere Tots KadXiorols pappd- 
Kous XUOnV, ovK dv dpotws edppdverev Kat AevKoypadyjoas €ikdva. 

2 Poet. vi. 14, dpxyy pev ody kal ofov Wuxi 6 pdO0s THs 
Tpaywdias, 

3 See de Anim. ii, 4. 415 b 7-21, where the soul is explained 
to be the efficient cause, the formal cause, and the final cause of 
the body. 
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the development of the organism proceeds, so it is 
with the plot in tragedy.t| Round this nucleus the 
parts grow and group themselves. It is the origin 
of movement, the starting-point and basis of the 
play. Without it the play could not exist. It is 
the plot, again, which gives to the play its inner 
meaning and reality, as the soul does to the body. 
To the plot we look in order to learn what the play 
means; here lies its essence, its true significance. 
Lastly, the plot is ‘the end of a tragedy’? as well 
as the beginning. Through the plot the intention 
of the play is realised. The distinctive emotional 
effect which the incidents are designed to produce 
is inherent in the artistic structure of the whole. 
Above all, it is the plot that contains those 
Reversals of the Situation (cepsrérevac)* and other 
decisive moments, which most powerfully awaken 
tragic feeling and excite the pleasure appropriate 
to tragedy. 


1 The constant use of cvvicrdvat in the biological treatises of 
Aristotle should be compared with its meaning in the Poetics as 
applied to the formation and organic structure of a tragedy. De 
Gen. Anim. ii. 1.733 b 20, As (yovns) eiaeAPovans Ta (wa ovv- 
ioratas kal AapPdver THv oikelav poppyv. ii. 4. 739 b 33, drav 
dé cvoTy TO Kinpa dn... iii. 2.753 b 8, ylyveras tpody Tots 
cvvicrapevors (dows. So ovaracis: de Gen. Anim. ii. 6. 744 b 
28, 7) pev ody TaV odoTav picts ev TH TPOTH TOTATEL ylyveTat 
Tov popiwv: cf. de Part. Anim. ii. 1.646 a 20 sqq. De Caelo ii. 6. 
288 b 16, An yap tows otatacrs TOV (Hwv ek TOLODTWY TUVETTHKEV 
& Siaéper Tots oiKelous Toros, 

2 Poet. vi. 10, 6 p0O0s Tédos THs Tpaywdias. 

3 See p. 329, note 2. 
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Aristotle’s doctrine of the primary importance of 
action or plot has been disputed by many modern 
critics. Plot, it isargued, is a mere external frame- 
work, a piece of mechanism designed to illustrate 
the. working of character. Character is in thought 
prior to action and is implied init. Events have 
no meaning, no interest, except so far as they are 
supposed to proceed from will. Action is defined, 
expressed, interpreted by character. The question, 
however, which this chapter of the Poetics raises 
is not whether one element can in logical analysis 
be shown ultimately to contain the other; we have 
rather to ask which of the two is the more 
fundamental as regards the artistic conception and 
dramatic structure of a play. We will therefore 
inquire shortly what in its simplest analysis is 
meant by the drama,—what it is that sos 
dramatic action. 

Action, as has been shown, is the first artistic 
necessity of a play, the controlling condition of its 
existence. But mere action is not enough; an 
isolated deed, however terrible, however pathetic, 
has not in it the dramatic quality. Action, to be 
dramatic, must be exhibited in its development and 
in its results ; it must stand in reciprocal and causal 
relation to certain mental states. We desire to see 
the feelings out of which it grows, the motive force 
of will which carries it to its conclusion ; and, again, 
to trace the effect of the deed accomplished upon 
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the mind of the doer,—the emotions there generated 
as they become in turn new factors of action, and as 
they react thereby on the other dramatic characters. 
The drama, therefore, is will or emotion in action. 

Further, the dramatic action forms a complete 
whole : it is a coherent series of events, standing in 
organic relation to one another and bound together 
by the law of cause and effect. The internal centre, 
the pivot round which the whole system turns, is 
the plot. The characters are dramatic only so far 
as they are grouped round this centre, and work in 
with the movement of events towards an appointed 
end. Free and self-determined though they are, 
they exercise their freedom within a sphere which 
is.prescribed by this primary condition of dramatic 
art. They reveal their personality not in all its 
fulness, but to such an extent as the natural course 
of the action may require. The situation and the 
circumstances in which they are placed, the other 
wills with which they come into collision, are pre- 
cisely those which are best fitted to search out their 
weak places, to elicit their energy and exhibit it 
in action. 

But the drama not only implies emotion express- 
ing itself in a complete and significant action and 
tending towards a certain end; it also implies a 
conflict. We may even modify Aristotle’s phrase 
and say, that the dramatic conflict, not the mere 
plot, is ‘the soul of a tragedy.’ In every drama 
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there is a collision of forces. Man is imprisoned 
within the limits of the actual. Outside him is a 
necessity which restricts his freedom, a superior power 
with which his will frequently collides. Again, there 
is the inward discord of his own divided will ; and, 
further, the struggle with other human wills which 
obstruct his own. The delineation of character is 
determined by the fact that a dramatic conflict of 
some kind has to be represented, and by the relation 
in which the several antagonistic forces stand to the 
plotasa whole. But while conflict is the soul of the 
drama, every conflict is not dramatic. In real life, 
as Aristotle points out,’ all action does not manifest 
itself in external acts; there is a silent activity of 
speculative thought which in the highest sense may 
be called action, though it never utters itself in deed. 
But the action of the drama cannot consist in an 
inward activity that does not pass beyond the 
region of thought or emotion. Even where the 
main interest is centred in the internal conflict, this 
conflict must have its outward as well as its inward 
side: it must manifest itself in individual acts, in 
concrete relations with the world outside; it must 
bring the agent into collision with other personalities. 
We therefore exclude from the province of the drama 
purely mental conflicts—action and reaction within 
the mind itself—such as are the solitary struggles 
of the ascetic, the artist, the thinker. These are 


1 Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1325 » 16-28 (quoted p. 335, note 1). 
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dramatic only when they are brought into a plot 
which gives them significance, and by which they 
become links in a chain of great events. 

Only certain kinds of character, therefore, are 
capable of dramatic treatment.’ Character on its 
passive side, character expressing itself in passionate 
emotion and nothing more, is fit for lyrical poetry, 
but not for the drama. As action is the first 
necessity of the drama, so dramatic character has 
in it some vital and spontaneous force which can 
make and mould circumstances, which sets obstacles 
aside. It is of the battling, energetic type. The 
emotions must harden into will and the will express 
itself in deed. Much more rarely, as in Hamlet, 
can cliaracter become dramatic by an intellectual 
and masterly inactivity which offers resistance to 
the motives that prompt ordinary men to action. 
Events are then brought about, not by the free 
energy of will, but by acts, as it were, of arrested 
volition, by forces such as operate in the world 
of dreamland. There is in Hamlet a strenuous 
inaction, a not-acting, which is in itself a form of 


1 ‘Tt is quite possible that Aristotle detected a tendency in the 
tragedy of his day which he held dangerous to the vitality of 
drama—the tendency to the merely statuesque, to motionless life, 
If so, his over-statement of the case for the other side was nothing 
less than a piece of practical wisdom. Even to-day this drama of 
motionless life beguiles some men to heresy; M. Maeterlinck 
makes it his ideal in his “ Static Theatre,” the very negation of all 
drama.’—Times Literary Supplement 23rd May, 1902 
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action. Characters such as this are not purely 
passive, they have an originating and resisting 
force of theirown. Most, however, of Shakespeare’s 
characters, like the heroes of the Greek drama, are 
strong and dominant natures, they are of a militant 
quality of mind. They put their whole selves, 
their whole force of thinking and of willing, into 
what they do. Nothing is more wonderful than 
the resistless impulse, the magnificent energy of 
will, with which a Macbeth or a Richard III. goes 
to meet his doom. 

Plot, then, is not, as is sometimes said, a mere ex- 
ternal, an accident of the inner life. In the action 
of the drama character is defined and revealed. The 
conception of the plot as a whole must be present in 
embryo to the poet’s mind prior to the evolution of 
the parts ; the characters will grow and shape them- 
selves out of the dramatic situation in conformity 
with the main design. In maintaining, however, 
that plot is the first essential of the drama, it is not 
implied that’ the plot must be complicated, that a 
difficult skein is tangled in order to excite curiosity, 
and unravelled again to relieve the feelings so ex- 
cited. Neither in Aeschylus nor in Sophocles has 
plot for its own sake become a motive. Not even in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, where the threads are more 
elaborately tangled and the texture of the plot is 
woven closer than in any other Greek tragedy, 
is dramatic complication an end in itself. The 
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normal Greek tragedy is singularly simple in 
structure. We do not find, as in King Lear 
and elsewhere in the Shakespearian drama, two 
concurrent actions which are skilfully interwoven 
in order to lead up to a tragic end. Some of the 
greatest Greek plays are not only devoid of in- 
tricate plot, but present an unchanging situation. 
In the Prometheus there is no outward movement, 
the main situation is at ‘the end what it was at 
the beginning: the mental attitude of the hero is 
fixed and immovable, while a series of interlocutors 
come and go. We see before us the conflict of two 
superhuman wills, neither of which can yield to 
the other. Yet the dialogue is not mere conversa- 
tion. Hach speech of Prometheus is a step in the 
action; each word he utters is equivalent to a 
deed; it is the authentic voice of will which rises 
superior to physical bondage. The play is action 
throughout,—action none the less real because 
it consists not in outward doing. The reproach 
of want of movement which has been brought 
against the Prometheus has been also urged 
against Milton’s Samson Agonistes. It is a drama, 
says Dr. Johnson, ‘in which the intermediate parts 
have neither cause nor consequence, neither hasten 
nor retard the catastrophe.’ Here again, however, 
a somewhat similar criticism is applicable. The 
speeches of Samson form an integral part of the 


action. The will-power which utters itself in 
2A 
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dialogue is translated into deed, and culminates 
in a tragic catastrophe, as soon as the outward 
constraints are removed. 

We must hold, then, with Aristotle that plot 
or action is the primary element in the artistic 
structure of the drama. But the case also pre- 
sents another side, which is lightly touched by 
him, and which deserves to be made more prominent. 
Briefly stated it is this. “The action which springs 
out of character, and reflects character, alone 
satisfies the higher dramatic conditions. 

Here there is a marked difference between epic 
and dramatic poetry. The epic poem relates a 
great and complete action which attaches itself to 
the fortunes of a people, or to the destiny of 
mankind, and sums up the life of a period. The 
story and the deeds of those who pass across its 
wide canvas are linked with the larger movement 
of which the men themselves are but a part. 
The particular action rests upon forces outside 
itself. The hero is swept into the tide of events. 
The hairbreadth escapes, the surprises, the epi- 
sodes, the marvellous incidents of epic story, only 
partly depend on the spontaneous energy of the 
hero. 

The tragic drama, on the other hand, represents 
the destiny of the individual man. Action and 
character are here more closely intertwined. Even 
if the connexion cannot be traced in every detail, 
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it is generally manifest when we look to the whole 
tenor of the play. The action is the product of 
the characters and of the circumstances in which 
they are placed. It is but seldom that outward 
circumstances are entirely dominant over the forces 
of the spirit. If it is true that ‘things outward 
do draw the inward quality after them,’ it is 
no less true in tragedy that things inward draw 
the outward after them. The outer and the 
inner world are here in nearer correspondence and 
equivalence than in any other form of poetry. The 
element of chance is all but eliminated. An inner 
bond of probability or necessity binds events 
together. This inevitable sequence of cause and 
effect is the link that character forges as it 
expresses itself in action, A man’s deeds become 
external to him; his character dogs and pursues 
him as a thing apart. The fate that overtakes the 
hero is no alien thing, but his own self recoiling 
upon him for good or evil. ‘Man’s character,’ 
as Heraclitus said, ‘is his destiny’ (400s avOpomw 
Saivov). To this vital relation between action and 
character is due the artistically compacted plot, 
the central unity of a tragedy. If, as Aristotle 
says, tragedy is a picture of life, it is of life 
rounded off, more complete, more significant, than 
any ordinary human life; revealing in itself the 
eternal law of things, summing up as in a typical 
example the story of human vicissitudes. 
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The dissent from Aristotle’s doctrine that plot 
is the primary element in tragedy, is sometimes 
expressed in a modified form. Plot, it is admitted, 
was the primary element in the ancient drama; 
but, it is urged, the ancient drama was a drama 
of destiny ; it obliterated character, while in the 
modern drama action is subordinate to character. 
Such is the view that De Quincey maintains. 
Man, he says, being the ‘ puppet of fate could not 
with any effect display what we call a character’ ; 
for the will which is ‘the central pivot of character 
was obliterated, thwarted, cancelled by the dark 
fatalism which brooded over the Grecian stage.’ 
‘Powerful and elaborate character . . . would 
have been wasted, nay would have been defeated 
and interrupted by the blind agencies of fate.’ 
Hence, as he argues, the Greek drama _ presents 
grand situations but no complex motives; statu- 
esque groups of tragic figures, but little play 
of human passion; ‘no struggle internal or 
external.’ 

It is strange that the Greeks of all people, 
and Aeschylus of all poets, should have been 
accused of depriving man of free agency and 
making him the victim of a blind fate. The 
central lesson of the Aeschylean drama is that 
man is the master of his own destiny: nowhere 
is his spiritual freedom more vigorously asserted.? 

1 See Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, pp. 108 ff. Ed. 3. 
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The retribution which overtakes him is not in- 
flicted at the hands of cruel or jealous powers. It 
is the justice of the gods, who punish him for 
rebellion against their laws. In ancient tragedy, 
the supernatural forces that order man’s outward 
fortunes are, it is true, more visible than in the 
modern drama, but character is not obliterated, nor 
free personality effaced. The tragic action is no 
mere series of external incidents; it is a struggle 
of moral forces, the resultant of contending wills, 
though a supreme necessity may guide the move- 
ment of events to unexpected issues. Plot does 
not overpower character; it is the very medium 
through which character is discerned, the touch- 
stone by which its powers are tested. 

Yet there is a certain sense in which we may 
say that the modern drama lays increased stress 
on the delineation of individual character. On 
the Greek stage the development of character was 
impeded by the unpliable material with which the 
tragedian had to work. By consecrated usage he 
was confined to a circle of legends whose main 
outlines were already fixed. These had come 
down from a remote past and bore traces of the 
rude times which had given them birth. The 
heroic legends of Greece were woven into the 
texture of national life: they appealed to the 
people by many associations, by local worships 
and familiar representations of art. pic story, 
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however, had in it elements which the purer and 
more reflective morality of the Periclean age was 
constrained to reject. The traditional legends had 
to be adapted, as best they might, to the new 
ethical ideals. 

In carrying out this task the poets were limited 
by the possibilities of the plot. The great facts of 
the legends could not be set aside. The audience, 
familiar with their own heroic history, were not 
prepared for bold surprises. So far as the delinea- 
tion of character itself was concerned, the utmost 
freedom of invention was allowed; the same 
dramatist might in successive tragedies exhibit 
a single person under various and inconsistent 
types of character. The point at which ethical 
portraiture was hampered was when the dramatic 
persons had to be fitted harmoniously into the 
framework of a particular plot. The details of 
the story might vary within wide limits, but the 
end was a thing given; and in the drama the end 
cannot but dominate the structure of the whole,— 
incidents and character alike. The weakness of 
the Dénouement, as compared with the complica- 
tion, of many Greek tragedies is the direct result 
of the controlling tradition of the plot. 

Though the poets handled the myths freely, 
often transforming the inner spirit and meaning 
of the tale, yet they could not quite overcome 
the inherent difficulties presented by the problem. 
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Aeschylus and Sophocles succeeded in deepening 
and humanising the archaic stories, and in liberat- 
ing the characters from the influence of the past. 
But in Euripides the strain has become too great. 
The tissue of the material yields ; the old and the 
new world start asunder, the actions done belong- 
ing to the older order of things, the characters 
portrayed being the children of the poet’s own 
generation. 

The freedom of the Greek poet in delineating 
character was thus restricted by the choice of 
subject-matter. Add to this another considera- 
tion. The themes usually handled were simple in 
outline, the main issues were clear and free from 
the disturbing accidents of individuality. In the 
legends selected the working of the eternal laws 
which govern human life could be visibly dis- 
cerned. The dramatic characters were of corre- 
sponding simplicity. Their personality was seized 
by the immediate intuition of the poet at some 
decisive moment of action. A small portion was 
carved out of their career, illustrating human life 
in one of its typical aspects. Aeschylus, at once 
poet and prophet, sets forth in dramatic form the 
conflict between opposing principles,—between the 
implacable vengeance of an early age and the 
mercy which tempers justice, as in the Humenides : 
or again, as in the Prometheus, he takes us back 
to a far-off past, and depicts the strife between 
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two antagonists, each of them divine, who are 
representative of different dispensations, and hints 
at a future harmony, when divine Might should no 
longer be divorced from Wisdom and Benevolence. 
Sophocles, too, brings rival principles into collision. 
In the Antigone the divine and the human law stand 
opposed, and the religious duty towards the family 
triumphs over the claims of civic obedience. In 
the Philoctetes, the instincts of natural truthfulness 
finally carry the day against diplomatic falsehood 
for the public good. 

Greek Tragedy, in its most characteristic 
examples, dramatises not the mere story of 
human calamities, but the play of great prin- 
ciples, the struggle between contending moral 
forces. The heroes are themselves the concrete 
embodiment of these forces. Religion, the State, 
the Family,—these were to a Greek the higher 
and enduring realities, the ideal ends for which he 
lived. Hence in the Greek drama, patriotism, 
wifely or sisterly devotion, all those elementary 
emotions which cluster round home and country, 
are the motives which chiefly impel to action and 
call forth the ardour of self-sacrifice. Seldom, at 
least in the older tragedians, do passions purely 
personal animate these tragic heroes: they are free 
from inward discord and self-contradiction: the 
ends they pursue are objective and rest on a 
belief in the abiding reality of the social organism. 
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The characters hereby gain universal meaning and 
validity.: they are not of their own age and 
country only, but can claim kinship with man- 
kind. 

The modern drama introduces us into another 
world of poetic emotion. A richer and more varied 
inner life is opened up. The sense of personality is 
deepened. Even the idiosyncrasies of human nature 
become material to the dramatist. In Shakespeare 
character assumes inexhaustible variety. Its aspects 
are for ever changing, discordant elements meet and 
are blended. The contradictions do not easily yield 
to psychological analysis; we seek to explain them, 
but we find ourselves dealing only with abstractions. 
Not until the persons enact their story before us, 
and are seen in the plenitude of organic life, do 
we feel that they are possible and real creations. 
The discovery of unsuspected depths in human 
nature has brought into prominence the subjective 
side of ethical portraiture and subjective modes of 
viewing life. Love, honour, ambition, jealousy are 
the prevailing motives of modern tragedy; and 
among these love, the most exclusive of all the 
passions, dominates all other motives. 

Shakespeare in deepening the subjective person- 
ality of man does not, however, lose sight of the 
objective ends of life and of the corresponding phases 
of character. Between these two sides of human 
experience he maintains a just balance. The par- 
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ticular emotions he stamps, as did the Greeks, with 
the impress of the universal. Nor does he permit 
the dramatised action to become subservient to the 
portrayal of individual character. Other poets, who 
have explored, though less profoundly, the recesses 
of human nature, and reproduced the rarer and 
more abnormal states of feeling, have been unable 
to rise above the pathological study of man,—a 
study as dangerous as it is fascinating to the 
dramatist. Indeed the conscious analysis of char- 
acter and motive, even where the study of morbid 
conditions is not added, has marred the dramatic 
effect of many modern productions. Goethe with 
all his poetic genius did not surmount this danger. 
His reflective, emotional characters, who view life 
through the medium of individual feeling, seldom 
have the energy of will requisite to carry out a 
tragic action. They are described by the mouth of 
others, they express themselves in lyrical utter- 
ances of incomparable beauty. But the result 
is that where Shakespeare would have given us 
historical dramas, Goethe gives only dramatic 
biographies. And, in general, the modern intro- 
spective habit, the psychological interest felt in 
character, has produced many dramatic lyrics, but 
few dramas. 

The increased emphasis attaching to individual 
portraiture is seen again in the tendency of the 
romantic drama to exhibit character in growth, in 
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each successive stage of its evolution. A Greek 
tragedy takes a few significant scenes out of the 
hero’s life; these are bound together by a causal 
chain and constitute a single and impressive action. 
Much that the moderns would include in the play 
itself is placed outside the drama, and forms a 
groundwork of circumstances, antecedent to the 
action but necessary to explain it. Frequently the 
whole action of a Greek drama would form merely 
the climax of a modern play. The Greek custom 
of representing four dramas in a day placed a 
natural limit on the length of each play and on 
the range of the action. The romantic drama aimed 
at a more comprehensive representation ; a single 
play in its scope and compass approached to the 
dimensions of a Trilogy. Sir Philip Sidney gently 
ridicules the quickened pace with which time is com- 
pelled to move, in order to condense into a few hours 
the events of as many years. ‘Now of time they 
are more liberall, for ordinary it is that two young 
Princes fall in love. After many traverces, she is 
got with childe, delivered of a faire boy, he is 
lost, groweth a man, falls in love, and is ready 
to get another child, and all this in two hours’ 
space.’ 

The dramatic theme is frequently enlarged in 
modern tragedy so that the entire process may be 
traced from the moment when a deed lies dormant 
as a germ in the mind, till it has matured into action. 
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and unfolded itself in all its consequences. As the 
period embraced by the action is extended, and the 
relations with the outer world become more com- 
plex, it is only natural that the characters should 
expand in new directions and undergo essential 
changes. A wider range was here opened up for 
dramatic portraiture. It was not, of course, an 
untried region of art. The Greeks had exhibited 
character as moulded by the plot and developed 
under pressure from without, or through impulses 
which operated from within. Indeed every drama 
must, in some measure, show the play and counter- 
play of those forces which rule the outer and the 
inner world. The process by which feeling is con- _ 
solidated into a deed cannot but leave its mark on 
the mind of the agent. Antigone suffers the natural 
reaction from high-strained emotion. Neoptolemus 
becomes a changed person in the progress of the 
action, though the change is merely to restore him 
to his true self, which for the moment he had lost. 
Even Prometheus, grand in his immobility, is in 
some sense worked upon by the persons and the 
scenes which pass before him. His will, uncon- 
querable from the first, expresses itself in tones 
still more defiant at the close. 

In all these instances we have character in pro- 
cess of becoming. Wherever, in short, an action 
grows and expands according to dramatic laws, 
character, or at least feeling, must move in concert 
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with it. But the extent to which growth and 
movement in the character accompany the march 
of the action is very various. The ancient stage 
furnishes us with no such complete instance of 
character-development as we have, for example, in 
Macbeth. It is the peculiar delight of the moderns 
to follow the course of such an evolution, to be 
present at the determining moment of a man’s 
career, to watch the dawning of a passion, the 
shaping of a purpose, and to pursue the deed to 
its final accomplishment. We desire not only to 
know what a man was, and how he came to be it, 
but to be shown each step in the process, each link 
in the chain; and we are the more interested if we 
find that the gradual course of the dramatic move- 
ment has wrought a complete change in the original 
character. In this sense we may admit that the 
modern drama has brought the delineation of 
character into new and stronger relief. 

But when we have taken into account all the 
minor variations of structure which the modern 
drama has undergone; when we have allowed for 
the greater complexity of the plot, the greater pro- 
minence given to the more subjective and individual 
aspects of character, the deeper interest taken in the 
unfolding of character and in its manifold develop- 
ments; yet plot and character, in their essential 
relation, still hold the place sketched for them in 
the Poetics, and assigned to them on the Greek 
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stage. Plot is artistically the first necessity of the 
drama. For the drama, in its true idea, is a poetical 
representation of a complete and typical action, 
whose lines converge on a determined end; which 
evolves itself out of human emotion and human 
will in such a manner that action and character 
are each in turn the outcome of the other. 

Such a drama was the creation of Greece, and of 
all her creations perhaps the greatest. Epic and lyric 
poetry have everywhere sprung up independently. 
Dramatic spectacles, religious or secular, are found 
in every country, and at all periods of civilisation. 
Dramatic narratives, such as the Book of Job, 
dramatic lyrics, such as the Song of Solomon, are 
among the forms of composition which meet us in 
the Old Testament. Lyrical dramas, which in their 
constituent elements recall the first beginnings of 
the Greek drama, have existed in China and Japan. 
India has produced vast poems which pass under the 
name of dramas, wanting, however, both the unity 
of action and the spiritual freedom which the drama 
proper implies. The Greek drama is the harmonious 
fusion of two elements which never before had been 
perfectly blended. Lyrical in its origin, epic in the 
nature of its materials, it is at once an expression 
of passionate feeling and the story of an action; it 
embodies emotion, but an emotion which grows into 
will and issues in deeds. If the lyrical utterance of 
feeling had remained the dominant, as it was the 
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original, element in a Greek tragedy, it would have 
been left for some other people to create the tragic 
drama. As it was, the Greeks fixed unalterably 
its distinctive form and the artistic principle of its 
structure. 


CHAPTER X 
THE GENERALISING POWER OF COMEDY 


Poetry, we say—following Aristotle—is an ex- 
pression of the universal element in human life ; 
or, in equivalent modern phrase, it idealises life. 
Now the word ‘idealise’ has two senses, which 
have given rise to some confusion. Writers on 
aesthetics generally mean by it the representation 
of an object in its permanent and essential aspects, 
in a form that answers to its true idea; disengaged 
from the passing accidents that cling to individu- 
ality, and from disturbing influences that obscure 
the type. What is local or transient is either 
omitted or reduced to subordinate rank; the par- 
ticular is enlarged till it broadens out into the 
human and the universal. In this sense ‘the 
ideal’ is ‘the universal’ of the Poetics. But 
there is another and more popular use of the 
term, by which an idealised representation implies 
not only an absence of disturbing influences in the 
manifestation of the idea, but a positive accession 


of what is beautiful. ‘The object is seized in some 
368 
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happy and characteristic moment, its lines of grace 
or strength are more firmly drawn, its beauty is 
heightened, its significance increased, while the 
likeness to the original is retained. The two senses 
of the word coincide in the higher regions of art. 
When the subject-matter of artistic representation 
already possesses a grandeur or dignity of its own, 
its dominant characteristics will become more 
salient by the suppression of accidental features, 
and the ideal form that results will have added 
elements of beauty. The leading characters in 
tragedy, while true to human nature, stand out 
above the common man in stature and nobility, 
just as, by the art of the portrait-painter, a likeness 
is reproduced and yet idealised.’ In the very act 
of eliminating the accidental a higher beauty and 
perfection are discovered than was manifested in 
the world of reality. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
persons of its heroes combines both kinds of 
idealisation ; it universalises, and in so doing it 
embellishes. 

Idealised portraiture does not, as has been 
already observed,’ consist in presenting characters 
of flawless virtue. Aristotle's tragic hero, as 
delineated in the Poetics (ch. xiii.), is by no means 
free from faults or failings. The instance, again, 


1 Poet, xv. 8, dmodidvres THY idiav poppiyv opotovs TovovvTes 
xadX{iovs ypdpovory, 
2 p. 232. 
228 
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of Achilles as a poetic type of character, who in 
spite of defects has a moral nobility entitling him 
to rank as ideal, shows that the idealising process, 
as understood by Aristotle, does not imply the 
omission of all defects. In general it may be said 
that some particular quality or group of qualities 
must be thrown into relief; some commanding 
faculty heightened, provided that in so doing the 
equipoise of character which constitutes a typical 
human being is not disturbed. The ideal is that 
which is raised above the trivial and accidental ; 
by virtue of a universal element which answers to 
the true idea of the object it transcends the limita- 
tions of the individual. Even vicious characters 
are not entirely excluded from tragedy on Aris- 
totle’s theory,” though the villain may not hold the 
position of protagonist. The saying attributed to 
Sophocles, avros pév otous det rovetv, Evpuridnyv 8é 
otou etct, does not bear the interpretation sometimes 
assigned to it, that the characters of Sophocles are 
patterns of heroic goodness, while those of Euri- 
pides are the men and women of real life? The 


1 Poet. xv. 8. 2 pp. 227 and 316, 

3 Poet. xxv. 6, pds dé robrous édv eritiparat dtu odK dANOH, 
GXN ivws <as> de?—otov Kal LopoxdAjs ey aitds pev olovs SF 
routv, Evpiridny de ofov etoiv—rattry Avréov. There is some 
doubt as to the literal rendering of the words avrds pév ofovs Se? 
qoveitv. Vahlen and most editors understand efva: with ofous Sei, 
‘men as they should be,’ whereas strict grammar undoubtedly 
requires us to understand zoveiv, ‘men as the poet should repre- 
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meaning is that the characters of Sophocles answer 
to the’ higher dramatic requirements; they are 
typical of universal human nature in its deeper 
and abiding aspects; they are ideal, but ideally 
human; whereas Euripides reproduced personal 
idiosyncrasies and the trivial features of everyday 
reality. 

Objection may be taken to the distinction 
drawn between the two meanings of the word 
‘idealise,’ on the ground that they run into one 
another and fundamentally mean the same thing. 
It may be urged that so far as an object assumes 
its universal form, ridding itself of non-essentials, 
it will stand out in perfect beauty ; for all ugliness, 
all imperfection, all evil itself, is an accident 
of nature, a derangement and disturbance by 
which things fall short of their true idea. To 


sent them,’ ‘men as they ought to be drawn.’ In the first edition 
I inclined to the latter view. 

The general context, however, and the equivalent phrases in 
this chapter (ofa «iva de? § 1, <ws> de? § 6, BéAtiov § 7, pds 
7) BéeArvov § 17) point strongly to the first interpretation. It 
has in its favour this further fact (as is justly observed by Mr. 
R. C. Seaton, Classical Review, vol. xi. No. 6), that the saying of 
Sophocles is thus couched in a less arrogant form. Accepting 
this view we must explain ofovs de? (and similarly <ws> de? § 6) 
as a kind of shorthand expression used, with more than Aristotelian 
brevity and disregard of grammar, to denote the ideal in poetry. 

Even if efvar is to be understood with dei, the Se? will still be 
the ‘ought’ of aesthetic obligation, not the moral ‘ought.’ It has 
been previously shown, however, that the aesthetic ideal of character 
in the Poetics implies a high, though not a perfect morality. 
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represent the universal would thus in its ultimate 
analysis imply the representation of the object in 
the noblest and fairest forms in which it can clothe 
itself according to artistic laws. Comedy, which 
concerns itself with the follies and foibles, the 
flaws and imperfections of mankind, cannot on this 
reasoning idealise or universalise its object. 

Now, it may or may not be that evil or imper- 
fection can be shown to be a necessary and ultimate 
element in the universe ; but the point seems to 
be one for philosophy to discuss, not for art to 
assume. Art, when it seeks to give a compre- 
hensive picture of human life, must accept such 
flaws as belong to the normal constitution of man. 
At what precise point imperfections are to be 
regarded as accidental, abnormal, irregular; as 
presenting so marked a deviation from the type 
as to be unworthy of lasting embodiment in art, 
is a problem whose answer will vary at different 
stages of history, and will admit of different 
applications according to the particular art that 
is in question. Certain imperfections, however, 
will probably always be looked on as permanent 
features of our common humanity. With these 
defects comedy amuses itself, discovering the in- 
consistencies which underlie life and character, and 
exhibiting evil not as it is in its essential nature, 
but as a thing to be laughed at rather than hated. 
Thus limiting its range of vision, comedy is able to 
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give artistic expression to certain types of character 
which can hardly find a place in serious art. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the in- 
dividual character, considered by. itself, is not the 
same as this character considered in its place in the 
drama. A character universalised may, if regarded 
alone, still be ‘ugly,’ and yet it may contribute to 
the beauty of the whole. In that sense we can 
continue to call it ‘ugly’ only by a kind of abstrac- 
tion. Or to put it otherwise,—evil regarded in its 
essential nature may be ugly; but, shown in the 
action of the comedy to be nugatory and ridiculous, 
it ceases to be ugly ; it is an element in a fact which 
is beautiful. 

Aristotle draws no distinction between the uni- 
versality which is proper to tragedy and comedy 
respectively. Each of these, as a branch of the 
poetic art, embodies the type rather than the in- 
dividual, and to this extent they have a common 
function. 

An Athenian of the fifth century would hardly 
have singled out comedy as an example of poetic 
generalisation. The large admixture of personal 
satire in the old Attic comedy would rather have 
suggested the view that the main ingredient in 
comic mirth is the malicious pleasure afforded by 
the discomfiture of another. And, in fact, Plato, 
in the subtle analysis he gives in the Philebus* of 

‘l Philebus pp. 48-50. 
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the emotions excited by comedy, proceeds on some 
such assumption. The pleasure of the ludicrous 
springs, he says, from the sight of another’s mis- 
fortune, the misfortune, however, being a kind of 
self-ignorance that is powerless to inflict hurt. A 
certain malice is here of the essence of comic enjoy- 
ment. Inadequate as this may be, if taken as a 
complete account of the ludicrous, it nevertheless 
shows a profound insight into some of the chief 
artistic modes of its manifestation. Plato antici- 
pates, but goes deeper than Hobbes, whose well- 
known words are worth recalling: ‘The passion of 
laughter is nothing else but a sudden glory, arising 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in 
ourselves, by comparison of the infirmity of others 
or with our own formerly.’ 

The laughter that has in it a malicious element 
and implies in some sense the abasement of an- 
other, does not satisfy Aristotle’s conception of the 
idea of the ludicrous. His definition in the Poetics? 
carries the analysis a step farther than it had been 
carried by Plato. ‘The ludicrous,’ he says, ‘ con- 
sists In some defect or ugliness which is not painful 
or destructive. To take an obvious example, the 
comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does not 
imply pain.’ The phrase ‘not painful or destruc- 


~*~ al 5 
1 Poet. v. 1, 75 yap yeAotv eotw apdprnud te Kal aioyos 
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tive ’—either, that is, to the object of laughter, or 
sympathetically to the subject—is a remarkable 
contribution to the idea under discussion. Still 
more significant is the omission of malice, which 
to Plato had seemed an essential ingredient. 

The pleasure, therefore, of the pure ludicrous is 
not to be explained, as some tell us to-day, by 
the disinterested delight of primitive man in the 
infliction of suffering. It does not consist in a 
gratified feeling of malignity, softened indeed by 
civilisation, but ultimately to be resolved into a 
kind of savage mirth. A good joke becomes, indeed, 
a little more pungent if it is seasoned with malice, 
but, even without the malice, laughter may be pro- 
voked. And, according to Aristotle, the quality 
that provokes laughter is a certain ‘ugliness,’ a 
‘defect’ or ‘deformity.’ These words, primarily 
applicable to the physically ugly, the dispropor- 
tionate, the unsymmetrical, will include the frailties, 
follies, and infirmities of human nature, as distin- 
guished from its graver vices or crimes. Further, 
taking account of the elements which enter into the 
idea of beauty in Aristotle, we shall probably not 
unduly strain the meaning of the expression, if we 
extend it to embrace the incongruities, absurdities, 
or cross-purposes of life, its blunders and discords, 
its imperfect correspondences and adjustments, and 
that in matters intellectual as well as moral. 

Aristotle’s definition is indeed still wanting in 
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exactness; for though the ludicrous is always in- 
congruous, yet the incongruous (even limited as it 
is here) is not always ludicrous. Incongruity, in 
order to be ludicrous, requires a transition, a change 
of mood, resulting in the discovery either of an 
unexpected resemblance where there was unlikeness, 
or of an unexpected unlikeness where there was re- 
semblance. There is always a blending of contrasted 
feelings. The pleasure of the ludicrous thus arises 
from the shock of surprise at a painless incongruity. 
It sometimes allies itself with malice, sometimes 
with sympathy, and sometimes again is detached 
from both. For our present purpose, however, it 1s 
enough to note that, although Aristotle’s definition 
is hardly complete, it has the merit of recognising 
the pure ludicrous, which is awakened by the per- 
ception of incongruity and provokes no malignant 
or triumphant laughter. The definition harmonises 
well with his exclusion of personal satire and galling 
caricature from genuine comedy, and with his 
theory of the generalising power of poetry. 

Indeed, Aristotle selects comedy as a salient 
illustration of what he means by the representation 
of the universal." If I understand him aright he 

1 Poet. ix. 4-5, 08 (sc. tod xabbrou) oroxdferar * Toinows 
dvopata emitifepevyn . . . ext pev odv THs Kwpmdias 15n TodTO 
SjAov yéyovevs cvotHcavtes yap Tdv pOov Sia Tov eikdtov od 
(otrw MSS.) Ta Tux6vTa dvépara brotWéarw, Kal odx oTEp oF 
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points to the tendency shown in comedy to discard 
the use of historical names and adopt names which 
are suggestive of character or occupation or ‘humours.’ 
It was part of the effort, which, as he says, poetry 
makes to express the universal. The name had 
only to be heard in order that the type to which 
the person belonged might be recognised; much in 


(or odx?) Ta TvxdvTa for olrw Ta TvXdvTa of the MSS. : ‘the plot 
is first constructed ; then characteristic or appropriate names are 
affixed.’ (For od ra rvy. cf. Poet. vii. 4, xxvi. 7, Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1839 
b 32, od tiv Tvxotcayv 7Sovqv.) The Arabic version which has a 
negative (‘nequaquam,’ Margoliouth) instead of otrw supports the 
correction. By a similar error in this very chapter, ix. 2. 1451 
a 87, A° gives otrw where the apographa rightly read od 7d, 

The thought of the passage will, with the correction, be of this 
kind : ‘It is at this universality that poetry aims when she attaches 
names to the characters, i. when instead of adopting historical 
names (yevépeva. dvduata) she gives names of her own invention 
(cf. § 6 aerounpeva). The names in that case are expressive ; they 
indicate that the person is not an individual but a type. This 
generalising tendency, which has been counteracted in tragedy, has 
become apparent in the development of comedy.’ Plato in the 
Cratylus pp. 392-5 goes far beyond this. By a series of fanciful 
etymologies he professes to discover an inner correspondence 
between the names of various tragic heroes and their characters or 
fortunes. 

It is not quite clear whether the reference in 759 tovro djAov 
yéyovev is to the comedy of Aristotle’s own day or is meant to 
include all the developed forms of comedy. The contrast drawn 
between the practice of of tayPBorouoi (cf. v. 3, Kpdrys . . . abguevos 
THs lapPiKns iSéas) and the new tendency points rather to the 
wider reference. Since comedy passed beyond the lampooning 
stage, the movement towards generalisation has been perceptible. 

The significant names of Greek Comedy fall into at least two 
classes : 

(1) Names, etymologically significant, such as Dicaeopolis, Euelpides, 
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the same way as in the New Comedy the Boor, the 
Parasite, and other types were known on the stage 
by their familiar masks. It may be added that 
not the names only of the characters, but the 
extant titles of plays composed by writers of the 
Middle Comedy, imply the same effort after 
generalisation. They remind us of the character- 


Peithetaerus, Pheidippides in the Aristophanic comedy, coexisting 
side by side with real names (Socrates, Cleon, etc.), which were a 
survival of the taywPi«) idea. On this model probably Plautus 
coined his Bombomachides, Polymachaeroplagides, Pyrgopolyneices 
(cf. also Aipnovreixns in Diphylus) and the like. Of a tamer 
kind but still of the same class are the names of soldiers of fortune 
in Menander, Thrasonides (in the Mucovevos), Bias (in the Koda), 
Polemon (in the Hepuxeipopevos), and Thrasyleon. 

(2) Names which, being appropriated by usage to certain parts,. 
designated occupation or condition, e.g. RavO/as, Mavas (in Phere- 
crates, Alexis, etc. as well as in Aristophanes), Iluppias, Mavia, 
all slave-names. Similarly in Plautus, many of the names of 
meretrices, Philematium, Glycerium, Palaestra, etc., come pretty 
certainly from writers of the New Comedy. Such names were 
employed in ordinary life, to judge from Athenaeus (xiii. 583 D 
ff.). Again, Plautus and Terence agree in using Chremes, Calli- 
demides, Cratinus, Demipho, etc. for senes, and Charinus, Pamphilus 
for adulescentes. 

In Plautus the number of names etymologically significant. 
and appropriate largely preponderates over the non-significant ; 
in Terence the proportion is the other way. In arguing back 
from the usage of Plautus and Terence to Greek originals much 
caution has to be observed. In Plautus, for instance, there are 
some five hundred names which have a Greek appearance (Rassow, 
De Plauti substantivis, Leipzig, 1881), but many of these are of a 
mongrel formation. Terence’s names are for the most part good 
Attic names and were probably more or less associated with stock 
characters in the New Comedy. Unfortunately the fragments of 
Attic Comedy (Middle and New) furnish us with a very scanty 
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sketches of Theophrastus. Such are ‘ the Peevish 
man’ (6-Avcxonos), ‘the Fault-finder’ (6 Meppipoupos), 
‘the Busybody’ (6 Todvumpdéypov), ‘the Boor’ (6 
“Aypouxos), ‘the Hermit’ (0 Movotporos). Other 
pieces again bear the name of a profession or 
occupation, as ‘the Boxer’ (6 Tverys), ‘the 
Charioteer’ (6 “Hyioyos), ‘ the Soldier’ (6 =tpatusrns), 
‘the Painter’ (0 Zwypdédos) ; and others are called 
after a people,—‘the Thessalians,’ ‘the Thebans,’ 
‘the Corinthians, —and may be assumed, incident- 
ally at least, to portray or satirise national 
characteristics. 

In various places Aristotle indicates the dis- 
tinction between comedy proper, which playfully 


supply of names on which to rest our conclusions. The I'ewpyds 
of Menander contains no names etymologically appropriate to the 
characters, though Ados and Zupds are stock slaves’ names, familiar 
to us from Terence. 

The following passage from Donatus on Ter. Ad. 1, which well 
illustrates 03 Ta TvxdvrTa dvépuara. of the first class above mentioned : 
‘nomina personarum, in comoediis dumtaxat, habere debent rationem 
et etymologiam ; etenim absurdum est comicum aperte argumenta 
confingere, vel nomen personae incongruum dare, vel officium quod 
sit a nomine diversum.’ 

If the MSS. reading is retained the passage will run thus :—‘ In 
the case of comedy this is already clear: the writers first construct 
their plots... and then, and not till then (otrw), affix such 
names as first come to hand’ (ra tvyovTa ovouata being opposed 
to 7a yevopeva ovdpara), The names are given at haphazard ;. 
they are not as in primitive comedy and tragedy tied down to any 
historical personage,—not limited by association with any known 
individual ; and this fact serves to bring out the generality of the 
action. The connexion between ra tvydvra and the cadAov on. 
this interpretation is somewhat forced, though not impossible. 
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touches the faults and foibles of humanity, and 
personal satire (7 ape idéa)* or invective 
(ro8opia). The one kind of composition is a 
representation of the universal, the other of the 
particular. He does not expressly mention 
Aristophanes in this connexion ; but in the Ethics, 
the old political comedy of Athens is contrasted 
with the Middle Comedy as employing coarse or 
abusive language (aicypodoyia), instead of delicate 
innuendo (idvoa).? Aristotle himself manifestly 
prefers the comedy from which personalities are 
banished and which presents generalised types of 
character in conformity with the fundamental laws 
of poetry. 

It is doubtful whether Aristotle had any per- 
ception of the genius and imaginative power of 
Aristophanes. The characters of the Aristophanic 
drama are not fairly judged if they are thought of 
simply as historical individuals, who are subjected 
to a merciless caricature. Socrates, Cleon, Euri- 
pides are types which represent certain movements 


in philosophy, politics, and poetry. They are 


1. Poet. v.32. 
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labelled with historic names; a few obvious traits 
are borrowed which recall the well-known person- 
alities; but the dramatic personages are in no 
sense the men who are known to us from history. 
Such poetic truth as they possess is derived simply 
from their typical quality. It is not, indeed, in the 
manner of Aristophanes to attempt any faithful 
portraiture of life or character. His imagination 
works by giving embodiment to what is abstract. 
His love of bold personification is in part inherited 
from his predecessors on the Attic stage: Cratinus 
had introduced Laws (Noyov) and Riches (dobro) 
as his choruses. But Aristophanes goes farther ; 
he seems to think through materialised ideas. He 
personifies the Just and the Unjust Logic, and 
brings them before us as lawcourt disputants; he 
incarnates a metaphor such as the philosopher ‘in 
the clouds, the jurymen with waspish temper, 
mankind with their airy hopes. The same bent. 
of mind leads him to give a concrete form to the 
forces and tendencies of the age, and to embody 
them in actual persons. A play of Aristophanes 
is a dramatised debate, an dyév, in which the 
persons represent opposing principles; for in form 
the piece is always combative, though the fight 
may be but a mock fight. These principles are 
brought into collision and worked out to their 
most irrational conclusions, little regard being paid 
to the coherence of the parts and still less to 
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propriety of character. The Aristophanic comedy, 
having transported real persons into a world where 
the conditions of reality are neglected, strips them 
of all that is truly individual and distinctive, it 
invests them with the attributes of a class or 
makes them representative of an idea. 

In the Middle Comedy and still more in the 
New Comedy we observe a change in the manner 
of poetic generalisation. We quit the fantastic 
world of Aristophanes with its audacious allegories 
and grotesque types of character. There is now 
a closer study of real life and a finer delineation 
of motive. The action by degrees gains strength 
and consistency, till, like that of tragedy, it has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. Character 
and action become more intimately united. The 
typical follies and failings of mankind are woven 
into a plot, in which moral probability takes the 
place of the arbitrary sequence of loosely connected 
scenes and incidents. The broad characteristics 
of humanity receive a more faithful, if a more 
prosaic rendering. Moreover, the great ideas of 
Hellenism disengage themselves from local and 
accidental influences and make their appeal to 
a universal human sentiment. In Aristotle’s day 
the movement here described was but partially 
developed. He did not live to see the master- 
pieces of Menander, which were the poetic em- 
bodiment of his own theory. The Middle Comedy 
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which suggested to him his ideal had not indeed 
altogether dropped the element of personal satire ; 
it merely replaced the invective formerly levelled 
against public men by a gentle raillery of poets and 
philosophers. Still Aristotle discerned accurately 
the direction in which comedy was travelling, 
and not improbably contributed by his reasoned 
principles and precepts to carry forward the 
literary movement already initiated. 

We have seen that in the Poetics (ch. ix.) he 
draws no distinction between the generalisation 
proper to tragedy and comedy respectively. It 
is an important omission, though in a treatise so 
incomplete as the Poetics, in which we have a bare 
fragment of the section devoted to comedy, we 
are hardly warranted in assuming that he saw no 
difference in this respect between the two forms 
of poetry. Yet critics give ingenious reasons for 
what they conceive to be the orthodox Aristotelian 
view. Lessing, to whom Aristotle’s authority was 
that of a lawgiver in art,’ and who admits that he 
considers the Poetics ‘as infallible as the Klements 
of Euclid, having once satisfied himself that 
Aristotle had pronounced upon the matter in 
dispute, enforces at length the conclusion that 
the characters in comedy are ‘general,’ precisely 


1 This tradition goes back to Scaliger (1561): see Spingarn, 
page 141, ‘ Aristoteles imperator noster, omnium bonarum artium 
dictator perpetuus,’ (Scaliger, Poet. vii. ii. 1.) 
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in the same sense as those of tragedy.’ He con- 
troverts the saying of Diderot that ‘comedy has 
species, tragedy has individuals,’ and the similar’ 
observation of Hurd that ‘comedy makes all 
characters general, tragedy particular.’ ” 

But, surely, there is a real distinction between 
the generalisation of tragedy and of comedy, though 
it is not exactly expressed in the sayings above 
quoted. Comedy looking at a single aspect of 
life, at the follies, the imperfections, the incon- 
sistencies of men, withdraws its attention from the 
graver issues which concern the end of conduct. 
It takes those moments when life appears to be 
idle and distorted, a thing of vanity and nothing- 
ness; 1t brings out its negative side, its inherent 
limitations; it exhibits situations in which the 
sense of the ideal is lost under an outward gaiety, 
or its realisation wholly frustrated. It does not 
detach the essentials of life from the unreal ap- 
pearances ; and, though some elements of tragic 
earnestness may underlie the representation, comedy 
cannot, while remaining within its own strict limits, 
present, as tragedy does, a rounded and complete 
action, an image of universal human nature. In 
respect of character-drawing, its usual method—so 
far as it maintains itself as a distinct artistic type 
—is to embody a dominant characteristic or a lead- 


1 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. pp. 458-470. 
2 ib. p. 468. 
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ing passion, so that the single attribute becomes 
the man. 

A character so created, exhibiting an ideal of 
covetousness, misanthropy, or whatever the quality 
may be, almost of necessity runs to caricature. It 
is framed on lines of impossible simplicity. The 
single quality, which in nature is organically related. 
to other impulses and powers, is isolated and ex- 
aggerated. The process is one of abstraction, and 
corresponds to an original one-sidedness in the 
comic view of life. Even Moliére in Tartuffe and 
Alceste portrays abstract qualities rather than 
living men. Not that comedy in its generalising 
effort suppresses particulars. No detail is too 
trivial for it, no utterance too momentary, no desires 
too purely egoistic, if only they can be made to 
serve the general effect; but the details it 
accentuates are of a different kind from those which 
tragedy admits. In the passing and unreal ap- 
pearances of life it finds everywhere material for 
mirth. In a sense it individualises everything, no 
less truly than in another sense it generalises all. 
What it can rarely achieve as a purely sportive 
activity is to combine these two aspects in ethical 
portraiture. 

The line that severs tragedy and comedy is not, 
indeed, so sharply drawn by modern dramatic art 
as it was in the ancient world ; and characters have 


been created in which the serious and the comic 
PA (6} 
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element interpenetrate one another. By the close 
alliance of sympathy with humour—an alliance 
which was still imperfect in antiquity—the most 
far-reaching results have been produced affecting 
the range and meaning of the ludicrous. Humour, 
enriched by sympathy, directs its observation to 
the more serious realities of life. It looks below 
the surface, it rediscovers the hidden incongruities 
and deeper discords to which use and wont have 
deadened our perception. It finds everywhere the 
material both for laughter and tears; and pathos 
henceforth becomes the companion of humour. The 
humorist does not, like the satirist, stand apart 
from men in fancied superiority. He recognises 
his own kinship with the humanity which provokes 
him to mirth. He sees around him shattered 
ideals; he observes the irony of destiny ; he is 
aware of discords and imperfections, but accepts 
them all with playful acquiescence, and is saddened 
and amused in turn. Humour is the meeting-point 
of tragedy and comedy ; and the saying of Socrates 
in the Symposium has in great measure been 
justified, that the genius of tragedy and of comedy 
is the same.’ 

It is chiefly through humour of the deeper sort 
that modern comedy has acquired its generalising 
power. To the humorist there is no such thing 
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as individual folly, but only folly universal in a 
world of fools. Humour annihilates the finite. 
As Coleridge says, ‘The little is made great and 
the great little, in order to destroy both, because 
all is equal in contrast with the infinite.’ Uncle 
Toby, in Tristram Shandy, with his campaigns and 
his fortresses, is an epitome of the follies of man- 
kind. In the greatest creations of humour, such as 
Don Quixote, we have a summary of the contra- 
dictions of human life, of the disproportion between 
the idea and the fact, between soul and body, 
- between the brilliant day-dream and the waking 
reality. 

This universalising power of humour is not, in- 
deed, unknown in ancient literature. The Birds of 
Aristophanes is a splendid example to the contrary. 
But if we restrict our attention, as we have chiefly 
done here, to the portraiture of character that is 
individual while at the same time it is universal, 
we are at once aware of a distinction. Don Quixote 
and Sancho are living and breathing beings; each 
is a tissue of contradictions, yet each is a true 
personality. The actors in an Aristophanic 
play are transparent caricatures. In these half- 
grotesque impersonations the individual is entirely 
subordinated to the type ; and not here only, but 
also—so far as we can judge—in the more minute 
and realistic art of the New Comedy, where differ- 
ences of age, sex, family relationship, or social 
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condition are carefully delineated, coexisting, how- 
ever, with strongly marked features of a common 
humanity. Greek tragedy, on the other hand, like 
all tragedy of the highest order, combines in one 
harmonious representation the individual and the 
universal. Whereas comedy tends to merge the 
individual in the type, tragedy manifests the 
type through the individual. In brief, it may be 
said that comedy, in its unmixed sportive form, 
creates personified ideals, tragedy creates idealised 
persons. 


CHAPTER XI 


POETIC UNIVERSALITY IN GREEK LITERATURE 


Ir is characteristic of Aristotle’s method that he 
starts from concrete facts, and that his rules are in 
the main a generalisation from these facts. He is, 
in the first instance, a Greek summing up Greek 
experience. The treasure-house of Greek art and 
poetry lay open before him; a vast body of litera- 
ture, lost to us, was in his hands. He looked back 
upon the past, conscious, it would seem, that the 
great creative era was closed, and that in the highest 
regions, at least, of artistic composition the Greek 
genius had reached the summit of its powers. The 
time was ripe for criticism to take a survey of the 
whole field of poetic literature. Aristotle approaches 
the subject as the historian of poetry, but his general- 
ising faculty impels him to seek the law in the facts, 
and from the observed effects of different kinds of 
poetry to penetrate to the essential character of 
each. If his rules have proved in most cases to be 
not merely rules of Greek art but principles of art, 


it is because first, the Greek poets contain so much 
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that appeals to universal human nature, and because 
next, Aristotle was able from the mass of literature 
before him to disengage and to formulate this uni- 
versal element. The laws that he discovers are 
those which were already impressed on the chief 
productions of the Greek genius. 

We can hardly claim, as has been sometimes 
done for Aristotle, that he rose above the traditions 
and limitations of the Hellenic mind, and took up 
the attitude of the purely human or cosmopolitan 
spectator. On some points, doubtless, he expresses 
opinions which contradict the current ideas of his 
age. He admits that in certain cases the tragic 
poet may take entirely fictitious subjects instead 
of the well-known legends.’ He holds that metre, 
which was popularly thought to be the most essential 
element of poetry, is in truth the least essential, if 
indeed it is essential at all.” He leaves it at least 
an open question whether the drama may not still 
admit of new developments.* But in general it 
remains true that Greek experience was the starting- 
point and basis of his theory, though that experience 
had to be sifted, condensed, and interpreted before 
any coherent doctrine of poetry could be framed or 
judgment be passed on individual authors. Aristotle 
does not accept even the greater tragedians as all 
of equal authority, or all their works as alike canons 
of art; and it is a mistake to assume that the 

1. Poet. ix. 8. 2 "pp. 141 ** Poetiw, be 
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precepts of the Poetecs must, if there is no indica- 
tion to the contrary, harmonise with the practice of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, if not of minor 
writers also. His rules are based on a discriminating 
and selective principle, and imply some criterion for 
judging of artistic excellence. 

The principles of art as laid down by Aristotle 
faithfully reflect the Greek genius in the exclusion 
of certain tendencies to which other nations have 
yielded. First, pure realism is forbidden; that is, 
the literal and prosaic imitation which reaches per- 
fection in a jugglery of the senses by which the copy 
is mistaken for the original. In the decay of Greek 
art this kind of ingenuity came into vogue, but it 
never found favour in the best times. Even the 
custom of setting up votive statues of athletes who 
had been thrice victors in the games did not lead to 
a realism such as in Egypt was the outcome of the 
practice which secured the immortality of a dead 
man through the material support of a portrait 
statue. Next, pure symbolism is forbidden,—those 
fantastic shapes which attracted the imagination of 
Oriental nations, and which were known to the 
Greeks themselves in the arts of Egypt and Assyria. 
The body of a lion with the head of a man and the 
wings and feathers of a bird was an attempt to 
render abstract attributes in forms which do not 
correspond with the idea. Instead of the concrete 
image of a living organism the result is an impossible 
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compound, which in transcending nature violates 
nature’s laws. The Odyssey, on the other hand, 
with its impossible adventures by sea and land, its 
magic ship, its enchanted islands, its men trans- 
formed into swine, its vision of the world below, is 
constructed according to the laws of poetic truth. 
The whole is a faithful representation of human life 
and action, the irrational elements (ra ddoya) being 
but accessories that do not disturb the main impres- 
sion. They are presented to the imagination with 
such vividness and coherence that the impossible 
becomes plausible, the fiction looks like truth. 

That these principles were arrived at after due 
observation of Oriental art is very improbable. 
Familiar as Aristotle must have been with the ex- 
ternal characteristics of this art and with specimens 
of Greek workmanship which had been moulded 
under its influence, there is no express allusion to 
Eastern works of art in his writings. The omission 
is not explained simply by saying that he did not 
set himself the task of writing a treatise on sculpture, 
and that his sole concern was with poetry. For, 
had he given serious thought to the plastic art of 
the East, as he certainly did to that of his own 
country, some trace of it would probably have 
been found in his writings; just as his observation 
of Greek models led him to drop many detached 
remarks on painting and sculpture. To learn a 
barbarous tongue, however, was so uncongenial to 
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a Greek that even the all-acquisitive mind of 
Aristotle was content to remain ignorant of every 
literature but his own; and it may similarly have 
seemed a waste of labour to study the symbolism 
of a barbarous art.’ Oriental art on the face of it 
was not a rational and intelligent creation; it had 
no counterpart in the world of reality. 

The Greek imagination of the classical age is 
under the strict control of reason, it is limited by 
a sense of measure and a faculty of self-restraint. 
It does not like the Oriental run riot in its own 
prodigal wealth. We are always conscious of a 
reserve of power, a temperate strength which knows 


1 It is strange how little notice the Greeks took of symbolical 
art. Dion Chrysostom (circa A.D. 100), ’OAvpz. Or. xii. 404 R, in 
a speech put into the mouth of Phidias defends the plastic art of 
Greece, which expresses the divine nature in human form. The 
human body serves indeed as a symbol of the invisible, but it is a 
nobler symbolism than that of the barbarians, who in animal shapes 
discover the divine image. Philostratus Vit. Apoll. vi. 19 discusses 
the point at greater length. Apollonius is here supporting the 
method of Greek sculpture as contrasted with the grotesque forms 
under which the gods were represented in Egypt (dtoma Kal yeAota 
Gedy «<idn). Thespesion, with whom he is conversing, argues that 
the wisdom of the Egyptians is shown chiefly in this, that they 
give up the daring attempt directly to reproduce the deity, and by 
symbol and allegory produce a more impressive effect: cody yap 
elrep Tt Aiyurriwy Kat 7d py Opactver Gar és TO, TOV Gedy «ion, 
EvpBorrkd, 6¢ atta roveio Gar Kal trovootpeva, Kat yap dv Kat 
cepvotepa otto daivorro. To which Apollonius replies that the 
effect would have been still more impressive if instead of fashioning 
a dog or goat or ibis they had offered no visible representation, and 
left it to the imagination, which is a better artist, to give form and 
shape to the divinity. 
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its own resources and employs them without effort 
and without ostentation. The poet, the historian, 
the artist, each of them could do much more if he 
chose, but he does not care to dazzle us. He is 
bent on seeing truly, on seeing harmoniously, and 
on expressing what he sees. The materials on 
which his imagination works are fused and com- 
bined according to the laws of what is possible, 
reasonable, natural. Greek mythology as it has 
come to us in literature bears on it this mark 
of reasonableness. ‘Traces indeed there are of an 
earlier type,—rude and unassimilated elements, 
flaws which have been left untouched by the 
shaping hand of the poet or by the constructive 
genius of the race. But compare Greek mythology 
with that of other nations, and we cannot but 
wonder at its freedom from the extravagant and 
grotesque. The Greeks in creating their gods in 
their own likeness followed that imperious instinct 
of their nature which required that every product 
of their minds should be a harmonious and in- 
telligible creation, not a thing half in the world, 
half out of it, no hybrid compound of symbolic 
attributes. 

To watch the formation of the Homeric Olympus 
is to see the Greek mind working in its own 
artistic fashion. The several tribes,—Achaeans, 
Argives, Minyae, and a host of others,—have each 
their local gods and goddesses, uncharacterised, 
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unspecialised, save by the vague omnipotence of 
godhead.. With the victory of dominant races and 
the fusion of cults there came a redistribution of 
functions and attributes that might have issued 
in unmeaning chaos or in bare abstractions. Not 
so with the Greeks. From the motley assemblage 
of tribal divinities the Homeric gods stand out 
clear and calm as their own statues. The gods of 
other nations may be but the expression of the 
people’s practical needs, or the abstracted utterance 
of their thought. The gods of the Greeks are 
fashioned by a race of artists in accordance with 
nature, but completing and transcending her. The 
mythologist notes how in the assignment of their 
spheres and duties all that is non-essential is 
eliminated. Attributes which a god already has 
in common with other gods fall out. The Homeric. 
Olympus is a great gathering of living type-forms 
whose image henceforth haunted the imagination 
of the race. 

It would not be true to say that the hghter 
play of fancy is excluded from the literature 
and mythology of the Greeks. Few nations have 
taken more delight in weaving airy and poetic 
fictions apart from all reality, made out of nothing 
and ending nowhere. Almost all the Greek poets 
have something of this national taste. It breaks 
out at moments even in the prose-writers, in 
Herodotus or Plato. In one domain, that of 
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comedy, fancy seems at first sight to reign supreme 
and uncontrolled. It obeys its own laws and 
revels in its own absurdities. It turns the world 
upside down, and men and gods follow its bidding. 
The poet yields in thorough abandonment to the 
spirit of the festival, he leads the orgy and shares 
its madness and intoxication. No sooner is he 
launched on his course than he is carried wherever 
an exuberant poetic fancy and a gift of inex- 
tinguishable laughter lead him. ‘The transitions 
from jest to earnest are as quick as thought. 
Whole scenes follow one another in which no 
single word can be taken seriously. Yet even 
comedy has its lucid intervals, or rather in its 
madness there is a method. In its wildest freaks 
there is some underlying reason, some intelligible 
drift and purpose. The fantastic licence, how- 
ever, of comedy stands alone in Greek literature. 
In other departments fancy is much more re- 
strained, more reserved. It breaks through as 
a sudden and transient light, as gleams that 
come and go, it does not disturb the serenity of 
thought. 

The Greeks themselves were accustomed to 
speak of poetic genius as a form of madness, an 
inspired enthusiasm. It is the doctrine of Plato 
in the Jon, in the Phaedrus, in the Symposium. 
Even Aristotle, who sometimes writes as if the 
faculty of the logician were enough to construct 
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a poem, says ‘poetry is a thing inspired.’* Else- 
where he more accurately distinguishes two classes 
of poets,—the man of flexible genius who can take 
the impress of each character in turn, and the 
man of fine frenzy, who is lifted out of his 
proper self, and loses his own personality.” In 
another place we read of a poet who never com- 
posed so well as when he was in ‘ecstasy’ or 
delirium ;* but of these compositions no specimens 


1 Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 b 19, évOeov yap 1%) roiqors. 

2 Poet, xvii. 2, 61d edpvots 7) ToUNTLK? EoTLV 7) paviKOD' TovTwV 
yap ot pev evrrAacto of 8€ exortatiKol eiow., The reading 
éxotatixot is found in one MS.: the others have é£etacrtixoé, 
The correspondence of the two clauses is beyond doubt best 
maintained by reading éxoratixo’. Then, of pév, i.e. the evpueis, 
are e’rAacrot: the finely gifted natures, poets who have the 
versatility of genius, can take the mould of other characters : 
whereas of S¢ i.e. the pavixol, are éxoratixol. If we keep 
e€eragtiKxol, of pév will refer to pavixol, ot dé to edpveis. By 
e€eTactiKot will be meant a fine instinct of criticism, an artistic 
judgment, a delicate power of seizing resemblances and differences. 
In favour of this it may be argued that the evpryjs has the special 
gift of a fine critical faculty : cf. Eth. Nic iii. 5. 1114 b 6, adda 
povar Sei dorep div exovTa, 7 Kpwel KaAds . . . Kal eor 
evpris @ TobTo KaAGs wépuxev. But in either case the edpuijs 
has a more conscious and critical faculty than the paves. The 
Arabic version, which at first seemed undecipherable, is now found 
to afford unquestionable confirmation of éxatatiKxoi: see Preface, 
p- XXVi. 

As a curious instance of perverted criticism, it is worth 
mentioning that Dryden (following Rapin), Preface to Troilus and 
Cressida, wished to read eipvovts ov pavixor, lest the ‘madness of 
poetry’ should be justified from the authority of Aristotle. 

3 Probl. xxx. 1. 954 a 38, Mapaxds 8 6 Yvpaxotows Kai 
dpeivov tv Trountis OT exorain. 
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survive. Of the great poets of Greece, however, we 
can say with certainty that whatever was the 
exact nature of their madness, inspiration, ecstasy 
—call it what you will—they never released them- 
selves from the sovereignty of reason. Capricious 
and inconsequent they were not. Their imagina- 
tive creations even in their most fantastic forms 
obeyed a hidden law. 

Lamb’s essay on ‘The Sanity of True Genius’ 
may be illustrated from Greek poetry as fitly as from 
Shakespeare. ‘So far from the position holding 
true that great wit (or genius, in our modern way 
of speaking) has a necessary alliance with insanity, 
the greatest wits, on the contrary, will ever be 
found to be the sanest writers. . . . But the true 
poet dreams being awake. He is not possessed 
by his subject, but has dominion over it... . 
Where he seems most to recede from humanity 
he will be found the truest to it. From beyond 
the scope of Nature if he summon possible exist- 
ences, he subjugates them to the law of her con- 
sistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to betray 
and desert her.’ The perfect sanity of the Greek 
genius is intimately connected with its universality. 
For is not insanity a kind of disordered indi- 
vidualism? The madman is an egoist; he takes 
his own fancies as the measure of all things. He 
does not correct his impressions, or compare them 
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with those of others, or bring them into harmony 
with external fact. The test of a man’s sanity 
is the relation in which his mind stands to the 
universal. We call a man sane when his ideas 
not only form a coherent whole in themselves, 
but fit im with the laws and facts of the outer 
world and with the universal human reason. Is 
not all this in keeping with Aristotle’s theory that 
the effort of poetry is towards the universal; that 
it represents the permanent possibilities of human 
nature, the essentials rather than the accidents ? 
The poet does not on the one hand create at 
random or by guesswork, nor yet does he merely 
record what has happened. He tells what may 
happen according to laws of internal probability 
or necessity. The sequence of poetry is not the 
empirical sequence of fact but the logical or con- 
ceivable sequence of ideas; it eliminates chance 
and discovers unity and significance in characters 
and events. 

All great poetry and art fulfil this law of 
universality, but none perhaps so perfectly as the 
poetry and art of the Greeks. Take a single 
instance,—the delineation of female character in 
Greek poetry. The heroines of Homer and of the 
tragedians are broadly and unmistakably human. 
In real life woman is less individual than man; 
she runs less into idiosyncrasies, she conforms 
rather to the general type. This however, it may 
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be said, is owing to the deference she pays to the 
conventional rules of society ; it is due to artificial 
causes that do not reach to the foundations of 
character. But an inwardly eccentric woman is 
also rare. Go below the surface and you find that 
with all outward marks of difference, whether of 
fashion or of manner, and in spite of a caprice that 
has become proverbial, female character can be 
reduced to certain elemental types of womanhood. 
These essential types are few. Maiden, wife, 
mother, daughter, sister,—here are the great 
determining relations of life. They form the 
groundwork of character. Accident may modify 
character, circumstances may stamp it with a 
particular expression, and bring into relief this or 
that dominant feature. But there remains an 
ideal mould in which the type is cast. Once the 
deeper springs of feeling are moved, circumstances 
are thrust aside, and a woman’s action may almost 
with certainty be predicted. 

The superiority of the Greeks over all but the 
very greatest of the moderns in portraying female 
character, is probably due to their power of seizing 
and expressing the universal side of human nature 
—that side which is primary and fundamental 
in woman. They ‘follow,’ as Coleridge says of 
Shakespeare, ‘the main march of the human 
affections.’ The vulgar and obtrusive elements 
of personality are cast off, and in proportion as the 
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characters are divested of what is purely individual, 
do they gain in interest and elevation. Penelope, 
Nausicaa, Andromache, Antigone, Iphigenia, are 
beings far less complex than the heroines of a 
dozen novels that come out now in a single year. 
Their beauty and truth lie precisely in their typical 
‘humanity. Nor, in gaining universal sigmificance, 
do the women of Greek literature fade into abstract 
types. The finer shades of character are not 
excluded by the simplicity with which the main 
lines are drawn. In discarding what is accidental 
their individuality is not obliterated but deepened 
and enriched; for it is not disordered emotion or 
perplexity of motive that makes a character poetical, 
but power of will or power of love. Attentive 
study of such a poetic creation as Antigone reveals 
innumerable subtle traits illustrative of the general 
principle of Greek art by which the utmost variety 
of detail is admitted, if only it contributes to the 
total impression and is subject to a controlling 
unity of design. 

For many centuries the standing quarrel of 
Greek literature had been between the poets and 
the philosophers. Poetry, said the philosophers, is 
all fiction, and immoral fiction too; philosophy 
seeks the good and the true. Plato, inheriting 
the ancient dislike of the wise men towards 
poetry, banished the poets from his ideal republic. 


Aristotle would heal the strife. He discovers a 
ZED 
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meeting-point of poetry and philosophy in the 
relation in which they stand to the universal. We 
should have been glad if he had explained his 
conception of the exact difference between them ; 
clearly, he did not intend to merge poetry in 
philosophy. Following the lines of his general 
theory we can assert thus much,—that poetry is 
akin to philosophy in so far as it aims at express- 
ing the universal; but that, unlike philosophy, it 
employs the medium of sensuous and imaginative 
form.. In this sense poetry is a concrete philo- 
sophy, ‘a criticism of life’ and of the universe. 
This is completely true only of the higher imagina- 
tive creations, of such poems as those of Homer, 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Dante. In them there is 
an interpretation of man and of life and of the 
world; a connected scheme and view of things 
not systematised or consciously unfolded, but 
latent, underlying the poet’s thought and essential 
to the unity of the poem. Poets, too, even of an 
inferior order, who, like Wordsworth, are capable 
of presenting truly, if not the whole of life, 
yet certain definite aspects of it in imaginative 
form, are in their own way philosophers. They 
embody a consistent and harmonious wisdom of 
their own. 

Between poetry and philosophy there had been 
an ancient feud. It was otherwise with poetry and 
history. Here at first there was no opposition. 
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‘Poetry,’ says Bacon, ‘is feigned history’; much of 
the poetry of the Greeks might be called authentic 
history,—true not in precision of detail or in the 
record of personal adventures, but in its indication 
of the larger outlines of events and its embodiment 
in ideal form of the past deeds of the race. Aris- 
totle himself speaks of the myths as history ; the 
incidents they narrate are facts (ra yevoueva); the 
names of their heroes are ‘historical’ (yevoueva 
évopata) as opposed to fictitious (erounpéva) names.’ 
In this sense Greek tragedy was historical, but its 
facts were drawn not from recent history or con- 
temporaneous events. The tragedian was the suc- 
cessor of-the epic poet, who was himself the earliest 
historian of the Greek race and the keeper of its 
archives. Homer, it is true, is not to us as he was 
to the Greeks the minute and literal chronicler of 
the Trojan war. We may smile when we think of 
his lines being quoted and accepted as evidence in 
the settlement of an international claim. Yet the 
Homeric poems are still historical documents of the 
highest value; and that not merely as reflecting 
the life of the poet’s age, the sentiments and 
manners of the heroic society of which he formed 
a part, but also as preserving the popular traditions 
of Greece. Not many years ago it was the fashion 
to speak of the legendary history of Greece as 
legend and nothing more. Art and archaeology are 
1 Poet. ix. 6—7 : supra, pp. 168-170, 
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every day adding fresh testimony as to its sub- 
stantial truth. Explorations and excavations are 
restoring the traditional points of contact between 
Greece and Asia Minor. Famous dynasties which 
not long since had been resolved into sun-myths 
again stand out as historical realities. Troy, 
Tiryns, Mycenae rest on sure foundations; their 
past greatness, their lines of princes, their re- 
lations with outside states, are not the dreams 
of poetic imagination. The kernel of truth, which 
was thought to be non-existent or indiscoverable, 
is being extracted by the new appliances of the 
historical method. 

The Hellenic people, in short, are found to have 
perpetuated their history with marvellous fidelity 
through popular myth. Myth was the unwritten 
literature of an early people whose instinctive 
language was poetry. It was at once their philo- 
sophy and their history. It enshrined their uncon- 
scious theories of life, their reflexions upon things 
human and divine. It recorded all that they knew 
about their own past, about their cities and families, 
the geographical movements of their tribes and the 
exploits of their ancestors. Myth to the Greeks was 
not simply what we mean by legend. Aristotle 
observes that the poet is none the less a poet or 
maker though the incidents of his poem should 
chance to be actual events; for some actual events 
have that internal stamp of the probable or possible 
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which makes them the subject-matter of poetry. 
Such were the ‘actual events’ recorded in myth. 
They lay ready to the poet’s hand as an anonymous 
work, touched by the imagination of an artistic race, 
many of them hardly needing to be recast from the 
poetic mould in which they lay. Truth and fiction 
were here fused together, and the collective whole 
was heroic history. This was the idealising 
medium through which the past became poetical ; 
it afforded that imaginative remoteness which 
enabled the hearers to escape from present real- 
ities. It lifted them into a higher sphere of 
existence where the distractions of the present 
were forgotten in the thrilling stories of an age 
which, though distant, appealed to them by many 
associations. The Athenians fined Phrynichus for 
his Capture of Miletus not because the event it 
represented was historical instead of mythical, but 
because it was recent and painful history. As the 
fairy-land of fancy was to Spenser 


‘The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil, 


so the Greeks looked to poetry as a refuge from the 
miseries and toilsomeness of life. The comic poet 
Timocles in explaining the effect of tragedy gives 
expression to the common sentiment of Greece. 
‘The mind, made to forget its own sufferings and 


1 Poet. ix. 9. 
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touched with the charm of ancther’s woe, carries 
away instruction and delight.’ * 

Greek poetry and art with true historic sense 
did not take the present as an isolated point, but 
projected it into the past, whose half-effaced outlines 
were restored by the imagination. Myth was the 
golden link which bound together the generations. 
The odes of Pindar are a case in point. The poet, 
starting from the individual victor in the games, 
raises the interest above the personal level and 
beyond the special occasion, by giving historical 
perspective and background to the event. The 
victor’s fortunes are connected with the annals of 
his house, with the trials and triumphs of the past. 
Nor does the poet stop at the deeds of ancestors. 
The mention of a common ancestor—of a Heracles— 
will transport him from Lacedaemon to Thessaly. 
He passes outside the family and the city and 


1 Timocles Avovvord(ovras: Meineke, Com. Frag. ii, 800: 
0 yap vots Tov idiwv AROynv AaPov 
mpds adAotpip te Pvxaywynbels rdOer 
pe? nOSovis arnrGe ravWervdets dpa, 

Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 98-1038 : 

ei ydp Tis Kat wevOos éxwv veownded Ovpo 
afnra Kpadinv aKaynpevos, adTtap dowdds 
Movodwv Oepdrwv Kxeta mpotépwv avOpdrwv 
byvinon, paxapds te Oeods of "Odvprov Exovary, 
aiy’ 3 ye Svodpovewy emtAjOerat, obSE TH KndEwV 
peuvytar: taxéws de mapetpare SGpa Oedwy, 


Tambl. de Mysteriis, i. 11, p. 39, dia 53) TobTo €v Te Kwpwdia Kat 
tpaypdia aAdASrpia réOn Oewpodvres iorapev TA oikeia réOn. 
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sweeps with rapid glance from colony to mother- 
city, from city to country, from the personal to the 
Panhellenic interest. Thus the ode is more than 
an occasional poem, and the theme as it is unfolded 
acquires a larger meaning. ‘The victor is trans- 
figured into a glorious personification of his race, 
and the present is reflected, magnified, illuminated 
in the mirror of the mythic past.’* The ode rises 
by clear ascents from the individual to the 
universal. 

It is this that constitutes Greek idealism. The 
world of reality and the world of imagination were 
not for the Greeks separate spheres which stood 
apart; the breath of poetry kindled the facts of 
experience and the traditions of the past. The 
ideal in Greek art was not the opposite of the 
real, but rather its fulfilment and perfection. Hach 
sprang out of the same soil; the one was the full- 
blown flower of which the other was the germ. 


1 Gildersleeve, Pindar, Intr. p. xviil. 
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puapdy, 3038, 309 

plunows, 120 ff. 
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povoixh, 128 ff., 208, 230, 248 ff. 
pox Onpia, 227 

p000s, 334 ff. 

“000s, & Bovderar 6, 227, 279 


véweots, 304 
Nimrpa, 74, 172 


ota dy yévorro, 164 ff. 
ola etvac det, 122, 151, 168, 371 
olxela ndovn, 212 
olous det telvar, 151, 370-1 
8dov, 76, 186 ff., 275-6, 279 ff. 
8uoros, 231, 259 ff., 316, 369 
opotwua, 124 ff., 129 ff., 188 
ép0érns of music, 203 

», of poetry, 222 
dpxnows, 136 ff. 
ovata, 155 
bys, 146 


wan, 122 
raidela, 119, 249 
raidid, 199-200, 205 
mapaderyyua, 152 
Tapadoyiouos, 172 
mapackevatew (ra 140), 339 
meiparat, 230, 289, 293 
memavoeumevos, 6, 211 
meplodos, pla jrlov, 289, 293 
mepiréreva, 278, 329-31, 347 
mepltrwua, 253 
méyis, 117 
mdavov, 76, 128, 169-70, 173-4 
motnois and ioropia, 164, 190 ff. 
»» ~97 ~Ptrocodpia, 216 ff. 
months as duddoKados, 216 ff. 
tmoukirla, 286 
mond, ws érl 7b, 166, 180-1 
modvpv0os, 286 
movnpta, 227 
movnpos, 6 opddpa, 304 
mpaés, 123, 835 ff. 
mpaéis adh, 278 
»>  Todrumephs, 277 
»,  omovdaia, 206, 234-5, 240 ff. 
tpoalpecis, 230, 338, 342 


pdOvuor )( dpyidor, 232 
pnoes, 342 
budubs, 129 ff., 140-1, 231 


onpeta, 138 ff. 

okAnpoTns, 232 

orovdala mpdéis, 206, 234-5, 240 ff. 
omovodatos, 191, 211, 228 ff. 
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orovdn )( mardid, 205 
orépnots, 180 
cuNdoyic bs, 201 
oupBeBnxds, 76, 180-1 
otpBodra, 125 
ovvGeots, 165, 284 
ouvctava, 347 
ctbotacts, 284, 347 
oxjpata, 134 ff. 
oxorAy, 199 


Tapax7j, 247 
TéreLos, 275-6 
TerevTy, 280 
tédos, 155, 175, 200, 208, 212, 285, 
347 
tépata, 181-2 
Tepata@ées, 76, 181 
tev, def. of, 153, 208 
3, and vos, 181 2 
29 >, TOXN, 182 ff. 
= », pvots, 116 ff., 180 
Toodros, 0, 240, 251 ; 
tpaytkwraros (of Euripides), 307 
Tpayyoia, 240 ff. 
Tpaywoia )( kwumdla, 236 
Tpaywota Kal kuwdla, 268, 386, 406 
tpayyolas, Ta mpd, 342 
Tixn, 180 ff. 
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TUXOVTA, (<oU> TA TUXOYTA dvduaTa,) 
376 ff. 
Tuxo0ca HOovn, 212 


tAn, 116, 155, 190, 209 
trévoia )( aicxporoyia, 380 


gavracia, 125 ff. 
pavTacua, 125 
paiddos )( crovéatos, 228 ff. 
PiravOpwrov, 76, 303, 305-6 
pbBos, 218, 255 ff. (def.) 
poprikos, 211 
ppirrey kat édeety, 262 
ppovisos, 6, 211 
pvots, 116 ff., 155, 208 

>, and réxvy, 116 ff., 180 


xaptets, 6, 211 

xelpous )( kpetrrovs, 231 

xpiow, mpos )( mpds diaryorynv, 199 
xpnoros, 230, 232, 326-7 

xpovos and piKos, 289-90 
xXpwHpara, 133 ff. 


Wevdh Aéyew ws Set, 171 ff. 
rds, 143 

puxaywyla, 216 

Yux7, (olov Yuxh o u0O0s,) 346-7 
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[The references here given are to the Preface and the Essays only.} 


Accident, 180 ff. 

Action, a ‘serious’ (cmovdala), 206, 
234, 241, 270 

‘ Action’ (mrpaés), 123, 335 ff. 

‘ Action,’ unity of, 275 ff. 

Addison, 242 

Aeschylus, 220, 291, 352-3, 356, 
359-60, 364, 402 

Architecture, 148 ff. 

Aristophanes, 218 ff., 335, 378 ff., 387 

Aristotle agrees with Plato, 127, 186, 
189, 205, 251, 264, 276, 280, 336 

Aristotle and Plato contrasted, 121-2, 
158 ff., 171, 192 ff, 203 ff., 208, 
221 ff., 245-6, 266, 268, 374 ff., 
396 ff., 401-2 

Art and Chance, 181 

Art and Morality, 215 ff. 

Art and Nature, 113 ff. 

Art as a pastime (acdud.), 198 ff. 

Art, Fine and Useful, 115 ff., 154 ff., 
198 ff. 

Art, Fine, end of, 198 ff., 221 

Artist, the, 206-7 

Athenaeus, 136, 189, 141, 378 


Bacon, Lord, 185, 403 

Bacon, Roger, 325 

Batteux, 298 

Beautiful, the, 161, 277 
Beginning, a (in drama), 280 ff. 
Being and Becoming, 158 ff. 
Bernays, 142, 244 ff., 265 
‘Better’ (of poetic characters), 231 ff. 
‘Better,’ the (ro BéX\rvov), 151, 168 
Bosanquet, 127, 202, 340, 345 
Bossu, 230, 327 

Bradley, xxviii 

Breitinger, 289, 291 

Bywater, xxiii, 232, 247, 290, 830 


Campbell, 291 

Carroll, 226 

Castelvetro, 239, 291 

Cervantes, 144, 387 

Chance, 180 ff. 

Character and Plot, 334 ff. 

Character (#07) as object of aesthetic 
imitation, 128, 230, 337 ff. 

Chaucer, 305 

Chorus, 292 

Coleridge, 194 ff., 887, 400 

Comedy, 184, 191, 200, 205, 218 ff., 
229, 233, 235, 291, 368 ff. 

‘Complication’ (déo.s) of plot, 282-3 

Corneille, 243, 261, 263, 294, 295, 
296, 297-8, 300, 311, 326-8 

Courthope, xxvii, 145, 213 


Dacier, 230, 237, 295, 296, 312, 325 

Dancing, 136 ff. 

Dante, 120, 401 

D’Aubignac, 286, 2938, 295 

Dénouement (dats) of plot, 279, 
283-4, 286, 357 

De Quincey, 355-6 

‘Dianoia,’ 333, 336 ff. 

Diderot, 383 

Diels, xii, xv, xvi 

Dion Chrysostom, 156, 393 

Doring, 249 

Dramatic ‘action,’ 334 ff., 348 ff, 

Dramatic context, 226-7 

Dramatic Unities, 274 ff. 

Dryden, 176, 283, 285, 298, 3827, 
337, 397 


Eckermann, 195 
‘Kestasy,’ poetic, 397 
‘Kestasy,’ religious, 248 ff. 
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Emotions (dn) as object 
aesthetical imitation, 123 

End (in drama), 280, 284 

End of Fine Art, 198 ff., 221 

‘Enthusiasm,’ 248 ff. 

Epic poetry, 174, 178, 285 ff., 354 

Eratosthenes, 215 ff. 

‘ Ethos,’ 128, 333, 337 ff. 

Euripides, 219, 225, 279, 291, 308, 
316, 324, 359, 370-1 


Fear (def.), 256 

Female character, delineation of, 
399 ff. 

Fictions, poetic, 171 ff. 

Finsler, xxvii, 158, 222, 339 

‘Form’ (e@dos), 150, 158, 155, 156, 
209 

Frederick the Great, 297 


‘General idea’ (in poetry), 194 ff. 

‘Generalisation’ in Comedy, 368 ff. 

Gildersleeve, 407 

Goethe, 114, 158, 194-5, 244, 307, 
362 

Goodness of tragic characters, 228 ff., 
308 ff., 327 


‘Happy endings,’ 212, 304 ff. 

Hardie, R. P., 188, 192, 235, 337, 
339, 341 

Hegel, 114, 202 ° 

Heraclitus, 355 

Herodotus, 164, 265 

Hesiod, 406 

Hicks, 243 

Hippocrates, 253 

History and Poetry, 163 ff., 185, 
190 ff., 402 ff. 

Hobbes, 172 

Homer, 171, 173, 175, 215, 2381, 
232, 274, 287-8, 392, 403 

‘Homoeopathic’ cure of emotion, 
247 ff., 270 ff. 

Horace, 171, 237, 239 

Humour, 378 ff., 385 ff. 


Jamblichus, 406 

Ibsen, 270-1 

Ideal in Art, 128, 151 ff., 368 ff. 

Ideal tragedy, 329 

‘Idealise,’ different senses of, 368 ff. 

Imagination, 126 

‘Imitation’ as an aesthetic term, 
121 ff. 
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of | ‘Imitation,’ objects of aesthetic, 


122 ff, 
Imitative Art, end of, 198 ff. 
‘Impossibilities’ (in poetry), 167 ff., 
170 ff. 
‘Improbable 
174 ff, 183 
Improbabilities (moral) in poetry, 
178 ff. 
Individualised character, 341, 361 ff. 
‘Trrational’ (ddoya) elements (in 
poetry), 173 ff. 


possibilities,’ 128, 


Johnson, Dr., 296, 306, 353 
Jonson, Ben, 176 
‘ Justice, poetic,’ 224, 305 ff. 


‘Katharsis,’ 242 ff. 
Keble, 252 


Lamb, Charles, 398 

Leisure (cxoA7), a noble, 198-200 

Lessing, 243, 257, 279, 292, 309, 
326, 327, 383 

‘Liberal Arts,’ 121, 198 

‘Lies, to tell skilfully,’ 171 

Lock, 252, 303, 329 

Lowell, 285 

Lucian, 136 

Ludicrous, the (def. of), 374 


‘ Madness,’ poetic, 396 

Maeterlinck, 351 

Maggi, 236 

Margoliouth, xiv—xix, xxvi, 165, 377 

Martyr, death of (seldom tragic), 
309-10 

Mazzini, 311 

M‘Vey, 165 

Menander, 379, 382-8 

Mendelssohn, 258 

Metastasio, 230, 327 

Metre, 141 ff. 

Middle, a (in drama), 280 ff. 

Milton, 120, 247-8, 353 

Minturno, 145, 217, 247 

Moliére, 205, 300, 385 

Monro, 130 

Morality and Art, 215 ff. 

Music, 128 ff., 199, 200, 211, 220-1, 
230, 248 ff. 

Mythology, Greek, 394 ff., 404 ff. 


Names, expressive in comedy, 877 ff. 
Nature an artist, 155 ff 
Nature and Art, 118 ff., 122 
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Nature and Necessity, 151 

Nature, imitation of, 116 ff. 

Nature, organic and inorganic, 151 

‘Necessity or Probability,’ 164, 282, 
399 

Newman, J. H., 183 

Newman, W. L., 250 


Organic unity of a poem, 186 ff. 

drama, 274 ff. 

a i epic, 285 ff. 

Oriental Art, 391 ff. 

‘Ought to be’ (de? efvac), in aes- 
thetic sense, 122, 151 ff., 168, 
370-1 


2? ) 


Painting, 133 ff., 153-4, 188, 231-2 

Paul, H., 164 

Pauson, 231 

‘Phantasy’ (favracla), 125 ff. 

Philosophy and Poetry, 190 ff., 215 ff., 
401-2 

Philostratus, 127, 393 

Pindar, 406-7 

Pity and Fear, 213-4, 240, 251, 
255 ff., 302 ff. 

‘Pity or Fear,’ 263-4 

Plato and Aristotle contrasted, 121-2, 
158 ff., 171, 192 ff., 203 ff., 208, 
221 ff., 245-6, 266, 268, 374 ff., 
396 ff., 401-2 

Plautus, 378 

Pleasure the end of Fine Ari, 198 ff. 

Pleasure, the, of tragedy, 267-8 

Plot and Character, 334 ff. 

Plot the ‘soul’ of a tragedy, 
346 ff. 

Plotinus; 161 

Plutarch, 217, 267, 303 

Poet as a teacher, 215 ff. 

‘Poet’ (xonrhs), including poet and 
musician, 140 

‘Poetic Justice,’ 224, 305 ff. 

Poetic Truth, 163 ff. 

Poetry and History, 163 ff, 185, 
190 ff., 402 ff. 

Poetry and Philosophy, 
215 ff., 401-2 

Poetry and ‘ Politics,’ 222 

Poetry and Science, 192, 222 

Poetry, its medium of imitation, 
187 ff. 

Poetry, origin of, 140 

Polygnotus, 231-2 

‘Possible,’ the (in poetry), 167 ff. 

Prickard, 139, 252, 331 


190 ff, 
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‘Probability or Necessity,’ 164, 282, 
399 

Probability (poetic), 165 ff. 

‘Probable impossibilities,’ 128,174 ff. 


Racine, 243, 300 

Rassow, 144 

Real events, 168 ff., 408 ff. 

Reality, Poetry and, 165 ff. 

Recognition (dvayvdpiors), 264, 278 
ne pleasure of, 201 

Reversal of the Situation (zrepimérea), 

278, 329-31, 347 

Rhythm, 129 ff., 140 ff., 147-8 

Ribbeck, 289 

Robortelli, 236 


Saintsbury, xxvii 

Sandys, 188 

Sanity of Greek genius, 398 

Satire, 224 

Scaliger, 236, 383 

Scenery (Stage), 146 

Schiller, 171, 210, 268, 315 

Sculpture, 133 ff. 

Seaton, 370 

Semblance, aesthetic, 127 ff. 

Seneca, 300 

Shakespeare, 176, 265, 272, 298 ff., 
321-2, 328, 333, 351-3, 361-2, 365 

Shelley, 144 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 144, 239, 264 
291, 363 

Sonnenschein, xxvii 

Sophocles, 225, 261-2, 281, 283, 
291, 309-10, 320, 322, 324, 335, 
352, 359, 360, 370-1 

Spingarn, xxvii, 145, 217, 236, 239, 
247, 291, 383 

Statius, 274 

Sterne, 387 

Stewart, 180, 187, 190 

Strabo, 215 ff. 

Susemihl, 144, 168, 248, 249, 250 
265, 303, 307 

Symbolical representation, 124 ff. 
391, 393 


Taste, 6 yapeels the standard of, 211 
Teichmiiller, 124, 146, 191, 281, 
289 
Terence, 378-9 
Thucydides, 164 
Timocles, 406 
Tragedy, def. of, 240 ff. 
es function of, 242 ff. 
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Tragedy, has not direct moral pur- 
pose, 224, 269 

"5 pleasure of, 267-8 

i the ideal, 329 
‘Tragic collision,’ 328 ff. 

» error or fault, 317 ff. 

,, hero, 224, 260-1, 302 ff. 

»,  ‘Katharsis,’ 242 ff. 
Twining, 172, 247 


Ueberweg, 290 
Ugly, the, 373, 875 
Unities, Three, 274 ff. 
Unity, ideal (of poetry), 186 ff. 
Unity of Action, 274 ff. 
5 Time, 289 ff., 363 
5 Place, 292 ff., 297 fff. 
3 Drama, 274 ff. 
» Epic, 285 ff. 
Universal (xka6ddov), the, Poetry as 
expression of, 150, 164 ff., 185, 
190 ff., 266, 270 ff., 368 ff, 376 ff. 
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Universality (Poetic) in Greek liter- 
ature, 389 ff. 
‘Unnecessary’ badness, 227, 316 


Vahlen, 144, 168, 172, 265, 303, 
329, 370 

Verrall, 291 

Villain, the (as protagonist), 304, 
312 ff. 

Voltaire, 265, 296, 297 


Wallace, 125 

‘Weakness of the audience,’ the, 
212, 305 

Weil, 244 

‘Whole,’ a, 186 ff., 275-6, 279 ff. 

Wordsworth, 144, 402 


Zeller, 144, 180, 246, 249, 303 
Zeuxis, 168, 231 
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[Passages of Greek Authors referred to in the Critical Notes or 
in the Essays. ] 


PAGE PAGE 
AESCHYLUS De Caelo i. 12. 282-2133) ee oes 
Prom. Vinet. 8 . : _ Bay ii, 6. 288b16  . 347 
De Div. 2. 464b13 . Bony! 
ANECDOTA (CRAMER) Eth. Nic. i. 6. 1098 a 11 . 229 
Frag. wept kwumdlas . . 3880 1.8: 1008) Di15 ees 
ii. 6.1106 b 14 . 190 
ARISTIDES QUINTILIANUS ii) 9.1109 bigs ee 
mepl wovorkys il, 157 . . 248) Ili, 1) LIOOIDIiaeo le, 
iii. 1.) 0110) DiO mole 
ARISTOPHANES iil. 1. TLIO b: 20. ol? 
Acharn. 464 5 : 5 PAD ili, 2, 1110b 33. «38:18 
500 218 ls 4. ETS asses eed 
645 218 ili. 5. 1114 b 6 2 eve 
650 218 LV cc Oa i271 One aes 
Ran. 389 218 iv. 8.1128 a 22 . 380 
686 . 5 PIB Vv. 4. 1130 b 1 smh 
TOSAa : : ~ 220 Vo 0: 1035) 02ers 
Vesp. 1029 ff. F . 219 vy. 8. 1135 b16 . 318 
VS: 1135 bj22 elo 
ARISTOTLE ! vi. 2.11398 25 . 230 
Analyt. Prior, ii. 27.70 a4 166 vi. 2. 1139 a 34 . 339 
Analyt. Post. i. 31. 88 a4. 191 Wied 1140 a Oa 
Whee CN Ets o | 1st! Nie det LAG 3 Osea 
ii, 12. 90a 10 166 Vie usd PAT Oia 
be eis: vil. 4. 1148 a 2 Re oh!) 
De Anima ii. 1. 412a 11 . 188 vii. TI. TIK2 

ee . El. 1152817 9) 20: 
ii, 4.415 bd7 ff 346 Vii aera 250 

ii, 4. 410a 16 . 276 beanie ars on? 
Os 1X. 4 T1060 agi2=ee nooo: 
lili. 3. 427 b 17 ff. 126 Xx. 4. 1174 b 32 204 

iii. 3. 428.a 5 ff.. 126 eS eae 
Hi 3 a 7 ioe x. 6.1176 b 12,14 198 
ea nied : x, 6,°1176b 25 40228 
Tiley LO 4 SO) HELO mab, x. 6.1176b30 . 200 
Categ. 6. 10b7 . : 5 PER re eye) 4 Wee 


1 Under ArRisToTLe are included works which, though not genuine, have been 
reckoned among the Aristotelian writings. 
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PAGE PAGE 
Eth, Nic. x. 6. 1177 a 3 200| De Part. An. ii. 1. 646 20 ff. 347 
Ooty ae Wire) 199 iv. 10, 687 a 15, 
X10. 1179 bis. -204 24 : ee sas} 
De Gen. An. i. 4. 717415. 151 iv. 11. 692a3 151 
il. 1. 731b19. 210] Phys. ii. 2,194a 21. . 116 
ii. 1. 733 b 20. 347 ii 2. 194.28 . 155, 208 
li. 4. 739 b 33. 347 if6,, 10708) 30 a= as 2480 
ii. 4.740a15. 189 ii. 6. 197b2. 336 
= 190 ii. 6. 197 b 20 . 180 
li. 6. 744 b 16. 152 ii. 8. 199 a 15 . 119 
ii. 6. 744 b 28. 347 ii. 8. 199 a 17 . 156 
ji 6.745a5 . 276 ii. 8. 199 a 33 . 118 
iii, 1.731 b2r. 151 His 8) 299 Ba 3 181 
iii, 2.753 b3 . 347 li. 8.199 b'30°.. 3. Lis 
ill. 4.755 a 22. 151 iii. 6. 207 a 7 ff. 5 OE 
iv. 4.770b9 . 182 Vill. 6, 250 8-40... >, 152 
iv. 4.770 b15. 182 viii. 7. 260b22. . 161 
De Gen. et Corr. ii. 6. 333 b6 182] pprctoan, i. 2. 806 a 28 
ii, To. 336 b 27 151 STF sn as ap 
De Hist. An. viii. 2.590b13 831) po gy _ 210 
De Ingr. An. 8. 708 a9, 11 152 iG hai 5 16) 
De Interp. i. 1. 16 a 3, i 2. _ 121 
: Ae? 10a an ia 5 122, 136 
; Tee Ovits 141 ff. 
Metaph. i. 1. 981 b 17 ff. 198 i. 10. 5 el 
122082) 23 198 ie a . 222 
iv. 4. IOI5 a 10 155 ae ee 123, 229 
iv, 26. 1023 b 26 186 ji. 2 5 eel 
iv. 26. 10244 1 186 ii, 4 929 
v. 2. 1026 b 21 181 ii. 2. 335 
Vv. 2. 1027 a 13 180 hh oh 100 
Vise O32 aaa? 157 iv. 1 ff 140 
vi. 7. 1032 b 6 119 iv. 3 ff. 901 
Wis eTOR2 Dats 157 iv.6 . 140 
vi. 9. 1034 a 24 157 ie BE 390 
ix. 8. 1065 a 25 ff. . 180 iv. 12. . 155 
xi. 3. 1070 a 6 ff. 180, 190 v1 232, 374 
xi. 7. 1072 b 14 199 3 pe Pi BLT B8O 
xii. 3. 1078 a 36 161 v. 4 88, 230, 232, 237 
xiii. 3. 1090 b 19 158 289 ff. 
De Mem. et Rem. 1. 450 a Vendy - f 3 eR) 
27 ff. oo tame Os vi. 2 224, 234, 240 ff. 
4 ; 275, 324 
Meteor. iv. 3. 381 b6. Aly tee 338, 340 
De Mundo 5. 396 b 12 117 vi. 6 334 ff, 338 ff. 
6. 398 b 18 188 vi. 9 226, 241, 336 
De Part. An. i. 1. 639 b19 158 vi. 10 285, 338, 340 
i. 1. 6400 31 157 343, 347 
i. 1.640 b 32 189 vi. II 231, 344 
1 enOAT p22— = LS l Vileul2 . 3842 
i. 5.645 a4 ff. 156 vi. 14 . 846 
201 Nels 365) 339, 343 
le Gp Gv eheiy — uay/ 346 
200 Viel 7 338, 389, 342 
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PAGE PAGE 
Poet. vi. 18 . : ‘ 5 POW var: xxiil. Tis 165, 274 fi. 
vi. 19 . : : . 146 xxiii. I : . 188, 275 
WA « : : 5. ES sea 2 5 YG hs OSS 
Wills Bc c s 280 ff. xxiv. I ; ; . 66 
Wile. Ay x UO Paty GUE XXxlVv. 3 : F . 218 
vii. 4-5 ; 187 ff., 277 xxiv. 4 ; . 286, 287 
Vale iy 6 5 5 Lely AK! XXIV. 5 : b . 88 
vii. 6-7 ; F 277 ff. xxiv. 8 UALS 
Vents We ; ; . 24 XXlV. 9 . : aera 
Siig ee oa Pe VIS 76 xxiv. 10. 128, 172, 173 
BG 164, 165, 169 178 ff., 183 
186, 222 XXV. I . 122, 150, 370 
fix. L41, 165, 222, 377 REV. 3-40 167, 222 
ix. 3 : 150, 190 xxv. 5 . 174, 175, 222 
ee duee ‘ 164, 376 ff. XXV. 6 . 151, 168, 370 
ix.5 .  . 184, 224, 376 ff. 371 
ibs GY 6 : . 168, 403 xO 7/ oe LDS GS al iG 
ix. 8 C . 3885 220, 222, 223, 371 
ix. 9 141, 169, 405 xxv. 8 : : . 226 
ion A a 8680282 xxv. 17 128, 151, 152, 168 
gett oe) 2 ea 174, 182, 371 
Ltn ; sO N ss XXV. 19 + 175, 226, 316 
come atts ; 27858329 XXV. 20 2 22358), 227, 
Xdlae Tea : : . 380 XXVIn Is ‘ 5 5 Pl 
ia en Soe 259, 264 zxvio7s 0 a evleseam 
xill, 2. . 224, 259, 260) Polit. i. 2. 1252 b 32 ~«./.:«1155, 208 
264, 303 ff., 330 i2ut25c ae . 119 
xill. 3-4 232, 304, 319 i. 6 Tese'be eee tee 
xill. 6. Sa ee ee iii. 4.1277 2°20. = aun 
xiil. 7. - 212, 305 Meh TAMAS oo ey 
xiii. 8 212, 225, 307 thes © Rb 2-3 OO Cole . 154 
xiv. I. » 262, 307 iii. 11. 1282 a 1 ff. - 210 
xiv. 2. 181, 212 iv. (vii.) 3. 1325 b 16 ff. 335 
XIV 3). 213, 259 350 
xiv. 7 . » 807 iv. (vii.) 3. 1325 b2r 336 
SIV. Oo a se ee Be iv. (vii.) 4. 1326434 187 
XVaned 230, 316, 326 ff., 188, 277 
338 iv. (vii.) 13. 1331 b 38 66 
XV. 5 227, 316, 341 iv. (vii.) 15. 1334a 16 199 
xv. 6 : . 165 iv. (vii.) 17. 1337a1 119 
XV. 7 . 178, 279 WG (Grable) 25 Lugeyes by 1, 
xv. 8 230, 232, 316 BT: ; ; 199 
} 369, 370 v. (viii.) 5. 1339 a 25, 
xvi, 2. ' 60 30° ‘ é 199 
XVl. 3 331 v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 13 ff. 200 
Xvl. 4 . 279 v. (vili.) 5. 1339 b 14 =199 
XV. I. 263 v. (vili.) 5. 1339 b 25 199 
Xvli. 2 397 204 
Xvil. 3-4 193 v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 32 212 
XVil. I 283 377 
xviii. 4. 286 v. (viii.) 5. 1340a1 212 
xvill. 5 . . 807 v. (vili.) 5. 1340a 18 129 
xviii. 6 . 182, 303 v. (viii.) 5. 1340a 28 183 
KIX, I-2 » 339 v. (viii.) 5. 13404 36 ©. 281 
xxi, 10. 66, 76 v. (viii.) 5. 1340b16 146 
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Polit. v. (vili.) 5. 1340b17 1834) Rhetoriciii. 16. 1416 a 36 ff. 172 
V. (vili.) 6. 1340 b 30 200 lil, 16. 1417 a 15 338 
v. (vili.) 7. 1341 b 32 ff. 248 ili. 16. 1417 a 18 842 
v. ene 7. 1341 2 33 132 lii. 18. 1419 a 18 212 
WetVils) 7- L34i 0) 2 249 4 
v. (viii) 7. 1341 b 30 25] De Sensu 3. 439 a 23 . 210 
Vv. (viii.) 7. 1342 a 5 ff. 272| De Somno i. 459 a 17 5 IE 
V. (vill.) 7. 134210 249) De Soph, Elench. 167 b1 ff. 171 
v. (vili.) 7. 13424 11 250,251 Tr E 
v. (vili.) 7.1342a15 250 op. V. 3. 131 b2 228 
V. (Vill.) Zo 13A2a 18 ff, 201 
viii. (v.) 3. 1302 b 34 977 | ATHENAEUS 
Probl. xvii. 1. 915 b 36 161 1, 40 139 
xviii. 4. 916 b 36 212 X. 423 102 
Xviii. 6. 918 a IO 308 x1. 112 141 
xviii. 9. 917 b8 ff... 275| ili. 583 . . 378 
xix. 27. 919 b 26 181, 132] iv. 26 136, 139 
Xix. 29. 920 a 132 e 
xix. 38. 920 b a 134 DEMOSTAENKS 
XXX. I. 954 a 38 397| Or. tik Ir. 36 
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